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PEEFAOE. 



The author of a now German grammar, in a community 
where so many are already in use, and with so much approval, 
may well feel called upon to explain and defend his undertaking 
— especially, when his work is almost entirely wanting in those 
practical exercises, for writing^ and speaking, which make the 
Jrindpal part of the other grlmars nowt!;* in use. 

That system of instruction in modem languages of which the 
Ollendorff grammars are popularly regarded as the type, has its 
unquestionable advantages where learning to speak is the main 
object directly aimed at, and where the smallness of the classes, 
and the time spent with the instructor, render it possible for 
the latter to give each pupil that amount of personal attention 
and drilling which is needed in order to make the system yield 
its best results. 

But in our schools and colleges this is for the most part 
impracticable. Their circumstances and methods of instruction 
render translation and construction the means by which the 
most useful knowledge and the best discipline can be gained. 
To the very great majority of those who learn German, ability 
to speak is an object inferior in importance to ability to under* 
stand accurately and readily the language as written or printed : 
and the attainment of the former is properly to be made pos- 
terior to that of the latter. One who has mastered the prin- 
ciples of grammar, and acquired by reading a fiedr vocabulary 
and a feeling for the right use of it, will learn to speak and to 
write rapidly and well when circumstances require of him that 
ability* 
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MoreoYer, there is a large and increasing class of students, 
whose philological training has to be won chiefly or altogether 
in the stndy of the modem languages, instead of the classical-^ 
and who must win it by methods somewhat akin with those so 
long and so successfully followed in classical study. For the 
class referred to, German offers peculiar advantages, quite supe- 
rior to those presented by any other modem language. In 
words, forms, and constructions, it is enough tmlike English to 
call forth and exercise all the pupU^s powers of discrimination, 
to sharpen his attention to the niceties of word and phrase, and 
train his philological insight: while, at the same time, the 
fundamental relation of German to the most central and in- 
timate part of English makes the study instinct with practical 
bearings on our own tongue, and equivalent to a historical and 
comparative study of English itself: and, both on the esthetic 
and the practical side, there is no other modem literature so 
rich in attraction and so liberal of reward to us as the German. 

It has appeared to me that, in these aspects of the study, hardly 
suflident assistance was furnished the teacher and learner by 
the grammars hitherto accessible. Three subjects espedally 
have called for more careful exposition : the derivation of Ger- 
man words from one another; the construction of sentences; 
and the correspondences between German and English. I have 
sdso desired to see in some respects a more acceptable arrange- 
ment of the ordinary subject-matter of a grammar — one having 
in view the history of words and forms, although not obtruding 
the details of that histoiy tmnecessarily upon pupils unprepared 
for their study. 

At the same time, I have endeavored to make a really com- 
pendious and simple grammar, according to the promise of the 
title-page, a grammar which might answer the needs even of 
young scholars, although containing some things which they 
would not Mrly understand and appreciate until later. That I 
shall have satisfied others' ideal of a compendious grammar, by 
including all they may deem essential and omitting the unessen- 
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tial^ I do not venture to hope : but only trust tliat I may havo 
QQZBe pretty near to meeting the wants of many. 

A careful distinction of the contents of the book by vaiiety 
of type, according to their degree of immediate importance, 
has been attempted throughout. Especially, I have meant to 
put into the largest type (sm. pica) just about so much as the 
scholar ought to learn carefully and thoroughly in his first 
course of grammar-lessons, preparatory to reading. This a class 
should acquire, according to the age and capacity and previous 
training of its members, in from twelve to twenty-five lessons ; 
and should then at once be put into reading, while the grammar 
ia taken up again, and such part of what was before omitted is 
learned as the judgment of the intelligent teacher shall direct. 
It is solely as auxiliary to the first course of lessons that the 
Exercises are intended — ^to fiimish, namely, to the teacher the 
opportunity of drilHng his pupils in the practical application 
of the more important rules and principles while they ai^ 
learning them, or gaining practice in parsing, subject by sub- 
ject, instead of leaving the whole work to be taken up at once 
when reading is begun. While believing that they will be 
found valuable in this way, I would not press their use, but 
would leave it to each one's decision whether to employ or 
neglect them. 

Nothing has been put in the largest type after the subject of 
conjugation is finished, nor anything anywhere in syntax: the 
main principles of construction, and the use of particles, are 
sufficiently alike in English and German to allow the pupil 
to begin reading without having studied them especially in 
German. 

After enough reading to have given some fainiliarity with 
forms and constructions, I would have the writing of exercises 
begun ; and I feel confident that a better result in reading aud 
writing together will be won thus, in a given time, than by any 
other method. I have myself been accustomed to prepare exer- 
cises for my classes, for turning iuto German, from whatever text 
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the class were reading; taking a sentence or paragraph, and 
putting its phrases into a different shape from that presented 
in the text, so that the student shall haye his main vocabulary 
before him on the page, instead of having to hunt for proper 
expressions in the dictionary, with knowledge insufficient for 
the task. This method I would recommend to others ; but, for 
the aid of those who may desire such aid, I purpose to prepare 
a series of practical and progressive exercises as a supplement 
to this grammar, and to have it ready by the time that those 
who begin their study of German with the grammar shall b» 
ready for its use. 

Some of the subjects treated in the grammar (especially word- 
derivation, and the relation of English and Grerman), need sup- 
port from the lexicon. Considering the general deficiency of 
information on these subjects in the accessible dictionaries, I 
am endeavoring to give the beginner help till he can make his 
analyses and comparisons for himself, in the Yocabulary to a 
German Keader, which is published as a companion-book to the 
present one.* From its pages have been drawn a large part of 
the examples given in the Grammar, and I have now and then 
taken the liberty to refer to it (by page and line), in illustration 
of some exceptional or anomalous point which was under treat- 
ment. 

Of course, I have consulted, and more or less used, a good 
many grammars while engaged in the preparation of this one, 
deriving more or less of valuable information or suggestion from 
each and all of them. But I do not feel that I need to make 
special acknowledgments save to one — ^the work of Heyse (in 
its two editions, the JSchvl- Grarmnatik and the Ausfiihrliches 
Jjehrhuch), To it my obligations have been more constant and 
various than I can well point out in detail : hence this general 
confession of indebtedness. Those familiar with Heyse will 
have no difficulty in tracing its influence in many parts (for 

* The text of the Reader is already published, and it is expected thai 
the Notes and Vocabulaiy will be ready by the end of 1869. 
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example, in the classification of verbs of the Old conjugation, 
which I have taken almost ^thout modification from that 
authority) ; while they will also find that I have nowhere fol- 
lowed it slavishly. 

It has everywhere been my intention so to set forth the facta 
of the language as to favor the recognition of language as a 
growth, as something which has been gradually converted into 
what it is, from a very different condition, by those who have 
used it — a recognition which is the first need, if one would 
really understand language, and which miust lead the way to 
those deeper studies into the history of languages and of 
language, constituting so important a branch of modem science. 

The study of German is so rapidly increasing in prevalence 
that there is pressing need of raising it to a somewhat higher 
plane. I trust it will be found that this volume contributes its 
part, though a small one, to so desirable an end. 

W. D. W, 

Yalb Gollbgb, New Haven, Aug, 1869. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

SiKCB the first publication of this work, the series of which 
it forms a part has been extended, as promised, by adding to 
the Reader a Yocabulary and Notes, and to the Grammar a set 
of Exercises for translating from English into German (both in 
September, 1870). The Grammar is now completed by a de- 
tailed Index, which, but for untoward circumstances, would 
have formed a part of it when originally issued. I have also 
made such slight alterations in the work itself, here and there, 
as seemed most called for, having been either found desirable 
by myself or suggested by others. And I have only further to 
direct attention here to one or two features in the plan of the 
work, which, although pointed out above, have been by some 
overlooked or misunderstood. 

In the fijrst place, the Exercises scattered through the Gram- 
mar are simply and solely parsing exercises, helps along the 
way through a course that is meant to lead at the earliest pos- 
sible moment to the reading of German authors. If they had 



been BTtTtliing else, I alitndd have exp^ided modi more- Ial>oc 
upon them, &ad Bubmittod them to thorough revision by a 
native German. For their intended purpose, uioy were as f^iod 
OS if every sentence had been an eitract from Goethe or Schiller. 
In the second place, the Grammar was never meant to be 
learned in bulk, or ttodied through in the order in which it is 
written — unless perhaps by advanced acholars, who desire to 
systematize knowledge previously gained. With beginners, 
especially, it should be gone over briefly, in the manner in- 
dicated above (p. v.), with inoluBion only of the parts in lai^eat 
type, and of the paradigms; and the author's design was to 
produce a work which, being so used, would oarry a pupil pre- 
pared for it (such as compose the classes in oar high schoob 
and coll^^te institutions of various kinds) through the essen- 
tials of German grammar, and enable him to begin to read easy 
German intelligently, tn a shorter tim« than wmponiblt by any 
other text-hook in twe, putting distinctly before him what he 
ought first and most to know, and, at the same time, in such 
form as would fi.t well, without alteration, into the more com- 
plete knowledge which he should acquire later. As a fuller 
explanation of this design, I add below a sketch of a course o£ 
twenty lessons, preparing for reading; — 

i> : dedasdim (S7-«0) ; uUdn (63). 

Bi. IX. (pMt). 

ronDimH, panoiuil pron, (ldO-1), 

£x. 2L, yii. (puta or ewiti). 

Etta, athi (BJS). 



This scheme is, of course, intended only as a su^estion, for 
each teacher to modify in accordance with his own judgment and 
the needs and capacities of his class. Some may prefer to go 
more slowly over the ground, including the more important 
items of the second size of print ; and, on the other hand, there 
are classes (as I have myself made experience) who can do the 
whole task well in from twelve to fifteen lessons. 

W. D. W. 

July, 1871. 
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AIiPHABET. 

1. The German language is usually printed in an al- 
phabet having the same origin as our own, and the same * 
extent ; but in the form of its characters nearly resembling 
what we call " Old English," or " Black-letter." 

This is one of the derivative forms of the old Latin alphabet, a product of the perverse 
ingenuity of monkish scribes in the Middle Ages. It was in general use throughout Eu- 
rope at the time of the invention of printing, but was abandoned by one nation after an- 
other for the simpler, neater, and more legible character which we call " Boman,^^ and 
which the Germans know as "I^tin" (lateinisch). For scientific literature, the latter is 
in more common use among the Qermans themselves, and many of the best Qerman 
scholars are in favor of the entire relinquishment of the other. 

2. The letters of the ordinary German alphabet, with 
their "Eoman" equivalents, and the names by which the 
Germans call them, are as follows : 
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German 
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German 
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3. Certain points concerning this alphabet require spe- 
cial notice on the part of the learner : 

1. Of the two forms of small 8, the second, or short g, is used 

only at the end of a word ; the other, or long f, in other situations i 

thus, Io3 ; but Icfcn^ fo. 

If a word endiug in 9 is followed by another in composition, it is still 
written with short 8 : thus, loSgel^cn (Io« and gcl^cn), beSl^alb (be« and ^olb). 

2. Some of the letters are modified in form by combination 
with one another : thus, ij, ck ; d, ck ; % sz ; i^, tz, 

3. Some letters resemble one another so much as to be Easily 

confounded by the beginner : 

Thus, S3, b, and SS, v ; g, c, and @, e ; ®, g, and ®, 8 ; S, ^, 
% n, and % r ; S), c?, t), o, and Q, q ; also, b, 6, b, </, and ^, h ; 
\, /, and f, 8 ; % A?, and t, t ; x, r, and i, x. 

4. There is a special written alphabet, as well as a printed, for the Grer 

man. The forms of its letters, and specimens of written texts, will be given 

at the end of this work. The beginner had better not concern himself with 

it, as he can make practical use of it to advantage only when he has already 

gained considerable familiarity with the language. 

"When Grerman is written or printed in the " Latin " character, each Ger- 
man letter is represented by its Latin equivalent, with the single exception 
that for the compound g, fiz, is usually and preferably substituted ss. 

5. The German uses capital initial letters 

1. As the English, at the beginning of sentences, of lines in 
poetry, and of direct quotations. 

2. For all nouns, common as well as proper, and for words use? 
as nouns. 

Words used as nouns are especially adjectives (129) and inflnitives(340) 
As no fixed line divides their ordinary from their substantive use, there are 
doubtful cases in each class, with regard to which usage is conflicting. 

3. For pronouns of the third person, when used in address, 
with the value of those of the second person (163). 

That is, especially, @tc, with its oblique cases, and its corresponding 
possessive ^\)x ; but not its reflexive, jtd^. 

Pronouns of the second person properly take capitals only when intended 
to come under the eye of the person addressed (as in letters, etc.) ; in such 
a case, fic^ also is written @td^. 

Eespecting the mdefinite pronouns ^^cbemtann, * every one,' Scmanb, 
*any one,* Sfliixnanh, 'no one,' etc., and the pronominal adjectives used sub- 
stantively, such as aUcS, * everything,' ntant^cr/many a one,' cintgc, *some, 
usage is very various. Some write cin with a capital when it is emphatic^ 
or means * one.' 
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4. For adjectives derived from names of persons or places, 
nsually ; but not for adjectives of nationality, as englifdb, ' English,' 
fronaafifc^, ' French.' 

A^jeotiyes of title, or those used in respectful and oomplimentarj ad- 
dress, also usually take capital initials: thus, (giirc IPoniglic^e §o^cit, *your 
royal highness,* ©ic, SSol^Igeborener $crr, *you, excellent sir.' 



PRONUNCIATION. 

6. The precise mode of production of German articulated 
sounds, taken singly or in combination, as well as the general 
tone and style of utterance, can only be acquired through means 
of oral instruction, and by long practice. The following rules, 
however, will help the learner, with or without a teacher, to ap- 
proximate to the true pronunciation of German words. 

The subject is a comparatively easy one to deal with, because 

1. There are no silent letters, either vowels or con- 
sonants. 

Excepting sometimes 1^ (28). 

^ 2. As a rule, the same letter receives the same sound 
under all circumstances. 

Exceptions, h, c, b, g, f, t> — see those letters, below. 

3. The German, however, like many other languages, 
writes certain simple sounds, vowel or consonant, with di- 
graphs and even trigraphs — i.e., with combinations of two 
and of three letters. 

VOWELS. 

7. Each simple vowel sound is either long or short, 

varying in quantity, or time of utterance, without at the 

same time varying, like our English vowels, to any notable 

extent in quality, or nature of sound. 

The distinction of long and short vowels must to a great extent 
oe learned by practice ; but the following rules will be found of 
service : 

1. A vowel doubled, or followed by 1^, is long. 

2'. A vowel is short before a double consonant, and 

b2 
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more asnally before a group of two consonants — ^unless 
the latter of the pair or group belongs to an appended 
ending or suffix. 

8. II, a. — ^9 has always the sound of our open or Italian a, 

in far^ father. 

It is long in %(A, ^aar, 93a^n, na^, 9?antcn. 

It is short in 33aII, 2Kann, l^attc, ^anb, fd^orf, ^at, balb. 

Particularly avoid the flattening of this vowel, or its reduction to a sound 
at all resembling that of our " short a " in hai^ can, 

9. 6, (• — S is pronounced nearly as our e in they^ or our 
" long a " in fate, only without the distinct vanishing-sound of ee 
into which our a passes at its close. Short e is nearly our '^ short 
e " in met, men. 

It is long in ^ccr, ntc^r, SRc^. 

It is short in bcnn, fd^nell, nett, ^crr, SOScIt. 

In long syllables — and by some authorities also in short ones 
— ^is distinguished a closer and an opener utterance of the c, the 
latter inclining very slightly toward our "short a" (in hat, can). 
The difference is analogous with that between the French i and L 
Thus, c is said to be close in ntcl^r, 9tcl^, Jcbcr (first syllable), and 
open in (the first syllables of) ?eben, gebcn, bctcn. No rules are to 
be given respecting the occurrence of this distinction ; nor is it 
much to be insisted on. 

Unlike the other vowels, c is notably slighted and obscured in 
sound when unaccented. Especially before a consonant, in a 
syllable following the accent, it acquires nearly the tone of our 
"short tt" (in hut), and becomes very inconspicuous. 

Guard agamst giving to final e the sound of English e ; it should have a 
very open utterance, and in parts of Germany even becomes like our " short 
u " (in 6trf, puff). 

10. 3, i, — 3 has the sound of our i in pique, machine, or of 

our " long c," or double ee. When short, it is more like onr 

" short »" (in pin), yet somewhat less removed than that is from 

our " long e." 

It is long in i^n, i^r, 3gct, bir, Wlint, 

It is short in bittig, bitten, ^intcr, 1% Sirift. 

3 is never written double, and it is followed by 1^ only in the personal 
pronouns t^n, t^m, i^r, t^rer, il^nen, and the possessives t^r and i^ng. To 
indicate its long sound, an e is generaUy added, making the digraph, 01 
compound vowel, ic (18). 
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11« O^ 0. — O lias always the tone of our " long o," except 

the distinct vanishing-sound of u (po) with which the latter ends. 

It is long in 2Koor, 93o^nc, Son, @e6ot, SRober. 
It is short in foil, ®ott, offen, SWoIfe, £opf. 

Never give to the quality of our " short o " in hoij on, etc. ; this is do 
proper o-sound, but pretty nearly the German short a. 

12. tt, It. — U long is our u in rw/e, or oo in hoot ; u short is 
nearly our u in pull, or oo in hook^ but less removed from long lu 

It is long in U^r, nun, gut, ru^en. 
It is short in SSrufl, ©tunbc, SiuII. 
U is never doubled. 

Be especially careful not to give to u, under any circumstances, the pro- 
Dunciatiou of English u in wivm, mute, cure; to do so is to put a y before it 

13. S^, ^, — SQ is found only in foreign words (except, accord- 
ing to the usage of some, in the digraphs a^, e^ : see below, 
19.3), and is ordinarily pronounced as an t would be in the same 
situation. 

Examples : ©^ru}), Slf^t, I^rifc^, aW^rtc. 

Some require that in words from the Greek, of more learned and less 
popular use, it should have the sound of ii (17). 

Modified Vowels, 

14. 1. The modified vowels are, historically, products of the 
mixture with a, o, u, of an c or i-sound, or of the phonetic assimila- 
tion of the former to the latter in a succeeding syllable. They 
were written Sic, De, Ue, at, oc, uc, and are still usually so written 
when the vowel modified is a capital ; but when small letters were 
used, the c came to be first written above the other vowel — thus, 

a, 0, u — and then, for convenience, was reduced in common use 

to a couple of dots — as, ft, 6, tt. 

2. They are never doubled ; and hence, a noun containing in the singular 
a double vowel, if requiring modification in the plural, loses one vowel : thus, 
@aal forms ©ale, %qA forms 2[cfcr. 

15. We, 5* — %t has the sound of an open c — ^that is to say; 
of an e very slightly approaching our " short a ; " it is every 
where hardly distinguishable from an e in the same situation. 

" It is long in ^iSgcr, ^x^zn, Scfcr, (Spacer, aRtt^rc. 
It is short in $anbc, 9lepfel, ^citte, Sodfcr, fatten. 
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16. Otp B* — Dc is really produced by a combination of that 
position of the tongue in which t {e in they) is uttered, and of 
that position of the lips in which o is uttered ; but it is not easily 
given by a conscious effort so to dispose the organs. It is near- 
est in tone to our u in hurty but is notably different from this, 
verging considerably toward the e of they. It b closely akin with 
the French eu-sounds. 

It is long in Ocfcn^ ntSgcn, fd^on, ^oren, DcL 

It is short in fonntc, offncn^ §5llc^ ®p5ttcr, Ocrtcr. 

To form 5, therefore, endeavor to hit an intermediate sound between the 
vowels of hurt and hate. 

The Grerman poets frequently make 5 rhyme with the simple e, and in 
parts of Germany the two are hardly distinguished. But their real differ- 
ence, as properly pronounced, is quite marked, and should never be neg- 
lected. 

17. Ut, iL — Uc is produced by a combination of that posi- 
tion of the tongue in which i (t in pique^ pin) is uttered, and ol 
that position of the lips in which u (u in rule, pull) is uttered. 
It is the same sound with the French u. To utter it, first round 
the lips to the u-position, and then, without moving them, fix the 
tongue to say i {ee) — or vice versd. 

It is long in Uebel, ©^Mer, mubc, fit^tt, !ii^I, fiber. 

It is short in ©Ittcf, SWutter, Uc^Jljigteit, fitUen, §Utte, bilnn. 

The sounds of 5 and it are, among the German vowels, much the hardest 
to acquire, and cannot be mastered without assiduous practice under a 
teacher. 

Diphthongs and Vowel Digraphs, 

18. For %z, £)c, Uc, see Modified Vowels, above (14-17). 
3e, as already noticed (10), is an i made long by the addi- 
tion of an c, instead of by doubling, or the addition of 1^. 

Historically, ie often represents an original combination of separate 
vowels. 

Examples : bic, tief, Kegen, JJrieben, 9ticmcn. 

At the end of a few words (mostly coming from the Latin, and accented 
on the preceding syllable), the e of ic has its own proper sound, and the t is 
pronounced like y before it, or else forms an independent syllable : thus, 
hnxtn, ©tone, gomitie, Sragobic ; also ^ic (plural of ^ic, and sometimes 
spelt toicc). 

19. 1. St. — ^311 is a combination of letters representing a 
true diphthongal sound, which is composed of the two elements 
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a (a in far) and i (i in jnque). It is pronounced nearly as the 
English at/e (meaning * yes') ; or like the "long t " of aialf, ishy 
but with the first constituent of that sound made very slightly 
opener and more conspicuous, a little dwelt on. It occurs in very 
few words. 

Examples : §ain, SQSatfc, 3Jlau 

2. m. — @t represents the same sound, and is of very much 
more frequent occurrence, being the ordinary German equivalent 
of our " long i." 

Examples : Scitt, Scil, Simcr, fci, gi, gitclfcit. 

S. ^1) and e^ were formerly written in certain words instead of at and 
ei : tkey are now gone nearly out of use^ only a few authors retaiming them. 
Examples : 2Ra^, fctjn, fcQ, ^oligc^. 

20. Jltt. — %VL combines the two sounds a (in/ar) and u (in 
rule), and is pronounced almost precisely like the English ou, ow, 
in house, down, but with the first element, the o-sound, a shade 
more distinct. 

Examples : $au3, faufcn, Slugc, ®au, 6raun, SKauL 

21. 1. @tt. — Su is most nearly like the English oi, oy, in 
boil, hoy, differing chiefly in having the first element briefer and 
less conspicuous. Theoretically, its final element is the ii-sound. 

Examples : l^cutc, ncu, Sutcr, ^rcunbc, cucr. 
2. Hvx, Sit. — %tVi is the modified diphthong corresponding 
tp au, as & to a. It is pronounced in the same manner as eu. 
Examples : Slcugtcr, ^dutc, brfiuncn, Srclumc. 

22. Ui. — Ui is found only in ^vx, pfut, and is pronounced 
like we. 

CONSONANTS. 

23. fR, B. — S has the same sound as in English, when fol- 
lowed in the same syllable by a vowel or semivowel (r, I), or when 
doubled. 

Examples : Sibcr, 5Bubc, I|abcn, obcr, 93tct, bredicn, 6bbc. 

In other situations — ^Le., when final, or followed by a consonant 
in general — ^it loses its sonant character, and is converted into the 
corresponding surd, p. 

Examples : ©tab, gc^abt, ob, fd^ub, $ab^burg. 
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24. €, c. — a, in words properly German, is found only in 
the combinations ij, d, fd^, for whicli see below, 43, 44, 48. 

In words borrowed from other languages and not Germanized 
in spelling, it is, as in English, hard before a, o, u, I, n, r, but soft 
before c, t, I) : in the former case, it is pronounced as f, in the lat- 
ter, as ts (German g : 42). 

Examples : Sato, Sarccr, Concert, Stccro, Staubtug, Ocean. 

25. ^f b. — 3), lite b, has its own proper sonant sound, that 
of English d, before a vowel, or any consonant that may inter- 
vene between it and a vowel, in the same syllable ; also when 
doubled. 

Examples : ©amtn, hid, ©orf, hn, abcl, brct, ©toall, Srobbel. 
At the end of a word, or of a syllable before another conso- 
nant, it is changed to the corresponding surd, t 
Examples : 33rob, ©tabt, mt(b, 2lbcnb, tfibten. 

26. ^f f, — 3^ has always the same sound as in English. 

27. ®, g. — ®, like the other sonant mutes, h and b, has its 
proper hard sound (as English ff in go, give, get) when doubled, 
or when followed in the same syllable by a vowel or liquid (I, n, r). 
It is never softened before c or i — as it also is not in any English 
word of Germanic origin. 

Examples : ®an3, fieficn, ®icr, gut, grog, ®la§, ®nabc, ©oggc. 

In the same situations in which 6 and b become p and t, g is 
also changed to a surd ; it does not, however, assume the v^ue 
of !, but rather that of 6) (43). 

Examples : Sag, jog, 3«9f 5Sogt, 9J?agb, rul^ig, tSgttc^. 

There is much diflference of usage among Germans, and of opinion among 
German orthoepists, as to the pronunciation of g. All, indeed, agree to 
give it the hard sound when initial. But in other situations, some always 
soften it to d) — e. g., in S)egen, ^xt%t. Others do not allow it anywhere 
the precis© c^-sound, especially not after the hard vowels (a, 0, u), but pro- 
nounce it nearly as t, or as something between a g and t, or between a I 
and 6) — ^and so on. 

28. ^, ff, — ^ has the sound of English k when it begins 
a word (or either of the suflSxes l^cit, l^aft). Elsewhere it is silent, 
serving either to lengthen the preceding vowel, or to make « 
hiatus between two vowels. 
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Zf) (37) is pronounced »s simple t. For ij and fd^, see below 
(43, 48). 

Examples : l^itt, f)tt, ^at, §of, $ut, l^fil^cr, rul^cn, ^tnb^ctt, ^ah 
f)a\t, 2l^n, @^rc, c^cr, i^m, b^x, t^un, ratten, rot^. 

29* 3^ j, — 3f is always pronounced like our y consonant. 
Examples : Qai}x, jung, jebcr, 3oI|ann, beja^cn. 

30, ft, f. — ^ has always the sound of English k. Instead 
of double ! is written d (which, however, if separated in syllabi- 
cation, becomes f-f). 

Examples : !antt, fernicn, ftlctb, ^cibc, ^it, Snabc, ©lode, bru!* 
fctt (but brudcn). 

3L' if ll fBt, in. — ^These letters have the same sounds as 
their English correspondents. 

32. 9fl^ tt.—yi has usually the same sound as English n. 
Like the latter, it has before ! the value of ng : thus, flitfcn, iDanf. 

For the digraph ng, see below (45). 

33. jp, ^, — ^ is pronounced as in English. For the digraph 
pi), see below (46.2). 

34. Clf t\. — O/ as in English, is always followed by u, and 
qu is pronounced as kv, but with the pure labial utterance of tlie 
v-sound, as explained below (under nj, 39). 

Examples: Oual, qucr, Dutrl, quoH. 

35. 91^ t. — 9t has a decidedly more distinct and forcible ut- 
terance than in English, being more or less rolled or trilled, and 
so, of course, formed a little further forward in the mouth than our 
r. In every situation, it must be clearly heard. 

Examples: JRanb, rebett, JRtttcr, rotI|, runb, l^cr, $crr, Slrbeitcr, 
giil^rer, tjermcrfcn, ntamtomcr, criernbarcr. 

36. @, f, 8. — ©, after a manner analogous with 6, b, and g, 
has its proper surd or hissing sound only when doubled, final, or 
standing before, a consonant ; before a vowel (not before a semi- 
vowel ; nor when preceded by a surd consonant, as t, ij, or a hquid, 
I, ta, n, r) it approaches a sonant or buzzing sound, that of our z^ 
and in the usage of some localities, or of some classes, it is a full 
e ; according, however, to the better supported pronunciation, it 
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is a compromise between 9 and z, a kind of sz. Before t and ^ 
at the beginning of a word, the weight of authority is in favor of 
its utterance as ak (but less broadly and conspicuously than our 
common ah) ; but the pronunciation as written has also good 
usage (especially in Northern Germany) in its favor. 
Double g (fg, ff) is always surd or hissing ; for g, see 49. 

Examples : ©tag, ^a% SoS^cit, hJtffcn, gootfc, cmftg, alfo, ©ol^n^ 
©cctc, 33cfcn, ®cfang, peif, ©trang, ©pur, ft)ringctt. 

37. Zp t. — X, in words properly German, has always the or- 
dinary sound of English t. In certain terminations (especially 
tiott) of words from the Latin or French, it is pronounced like ts 
(G<^rman g). 

Xt^ is pronounced like simple t ; its ^ has usually no historical, 
but only a phonetic ground, as sign of the long quantity of the 
neighboring vowel. For t^, see 51. 

Examples : l§at, l^af!, Safel, tragcn, tl^ut, SWutl^, Zf^x'dnc, ©tation. 

38. jJJ^ d. — ^ is rarely found except at the beginning of a 
word, and there has the sound of English /. In the few cases 
where it occurs in the interior of words, before a vowel, it is pro- 
nounced as our V ; as also, in words taken from foreign languages 
which give it the latter sound. 

Examples : 5Satcr, t)iel, SSerfatt, fret)etn, ©fiat)c, 'SSacanj, SSenebtg. 

39. 838^ to. — S33, when not preceded by a consonant in the 
same syllable, is commonly and correctly pronounced precisely as 
the English v, or between the edges of the upper teeth and lower 
lip. Another mode of its utterance, which is also supported by 
good authority, excludes the action of the teeth, and produces 
the sound between the edges of the lips alone. As thus made, 
it is still distinctly a v (not a w), though one of a different quali- 
ty from our v : the difference, however, is not conspicuous to an 
unpractised ear. All authorities agree in requiring this purely 
labial pronunciation after a consonant (which consonant is nearly 
always a sibilant, fd^ or g) : and the same belongs, as above noticed 
(34), to the u of the combination qu. 

Examples: SSSeHe, SSSal^n, 2But]§, tooHen, fd^toer, gtoei, ZtDitl, 
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40. J, f . — X 18 found in only an exceedingly small number 
of words originally German. It has tlie sound of English x {ks)^ 
whether as initial or elsewhere. 

Examples : ^, ^cjc, Zcid, Imop^on, JEcnicn, 3E5logra})^tc. 

41. ^f Ij. — ^9) in German is a vowel only (13). 

42. §, J, — 3 ^8 always pronounced as fs, except in the com 
bination g (see below, 49) : its two constituents should bo 
sharply and distinctly uttered. Instead of double ^, is written ^ 
(61). 

Examples : ^tnn, ^ott, gu, gcrjtcl|cn, gagcn, ^ctjcn, ^rinj, §otj, 
$crg, ^Ia|j, jtoeu 

Consonantal Digraphs and Trigraphs. 

43. 1. @l^^ |j|. — @!l^, in all situations, is a rough breathing, 
an hy rasped out with conspicuous force through as nearly as pos- 
sible the same position of the organs in which the preceding 
vowel was uttered. According, then, as the vowel is one pro- 
duced in the throat — ^namely, a, o, u — or one which comes forth 
between the flat of the tongue and the palate — namely, c, t, t), d, 
Of il— or as it is a diphthong whose final constituent is of each 
class respectively — ^namely, au on the one hand ; at, ci, ftu, cu on 
the other — it has a different pronunciation, guttural or palatal 
The guttural i) (after a, o, u, au) is the throat-clearing or hawking 
sound ; the palatal approaches our sh, but is notably different from 
it, being formed further back upon the roof of the mouth, and 
lacking the full sibilant quality (before a vowel, nearly as English 
Ay). 6^ after a consonant has the softer or palatal sound. 

As above noticed (27), g not followed by a vowel etc. has the 
sound which ij would have in the same situation. 

Examples — guttmal ij : S3a(i^, bo(i^, S3ud^, aud^, SKad^cr, Sld^tung, 
Zoijtn, lag, jog, ^ug ; 

palatal ij : ^cd^, rcd^t, iij, xAijt9, fid^cr, Sild^cr, 
fi^tcn, ^'dijn, 2'6ijtic, rcidfe, cud^, feudal, bftudfitc, burd^, Z)olij, mai^ 
(^cr, SBeg, rid^ttg, 3Kagbc, beugtc, ?leugtetn, S^^^- 

The fault particularly to be avoided in practising the d^-sound is the clo- 
sure of the organs, forming a mute consonant, a kind of k or g. If such a 
mispronunciation is once acquired, it cannot be unlearned without great 
trouble. Much better utter a mere breathing, an ^ at first, depending upon 
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ftirtber practice to enable one by degrees to rdugben it to the deeired point 
of distinctness. 

2. Sl^ before 9, when the ^ belongs to the theme of the wordj 
and not to an added suffix or inflectional ending, loses its pecoliai 
sound, and is uttered as f (i.e., 6)^ as ^). 

Examples : 2Bati^3, Od^fe, fjuc^g, Sild^fc. 

3. S^ in foreign words is usually pronounced as in the lan- 
guages from which the words are taken — in Greek words, as k; 
in French, as sh. As initial, before i or t, it is palatal. 

44i 6f^ i. — Sf, as already explained (30), is the written 
equivalent of a double f. 

45. SRg^ ng. — 9?g is the guttural nasal, the equivalent of 
English ng^ standing related to f and g as n to t and b, and m to 
p and 6. Its g is not separately uttered, as g, before either a 
vowel or a consonant : thus, g^ingcr like singer, not like finger ; 
l^ungrig like hangrope, not like hungry. 

Examples : Jung, flngen, ®ang, @ftngc, tfinger, bringKc^. 

46. 1. jpf^ ^f, — ^f is often etymologically the equivalent 
of our p (^funb, pound, $fal^t, pale), but is uttered as a combina- 
tion of ^ and f. 

2. ^1^^ |||, — ^I| is found only in words of foreign origin, 
and has the sound of f, as in English. 
Examples : ^fcffcr, ^ferb, to^f, rupfcn, $^afc, ^fjo^p^or, ®r(H)^tt. 

47. Ou, qu. — This combination has been already explained 
(34, 39). 

48. @^^ f^. — ®d^ is the equivalent of our sh. 

Examples: ©d^tff, fd^5n, fd^eu, 2lfc^c, gtfd^, ©c^nur, ©c^toan, 
©d^Iog, ©d^mcrj, fd^reiben, finbtf J^. 

49. @j^ ^. — ®j is pronounced as a double ^ (ff, 36), the j 
losing its distinctive character in the combination. Double ff is 
not written at the end of a word, nor before a consonant (t), nor 
after a long vowel or diphthong, § being in such situations sub- 
stituted for it 

Examples: lag, lagt (from laffen), ©d^og (but ®d^5f[c), gcnicgcn, 
©traug and ©trftuge, ^ag, ^B^td^, l^agtc (but mien). 

As was remarked above (4), when Grerman is written or printed in 
the Roman character, g should be represented by as. 
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50. Z^^f tij. — SI|/ as noticed above (37), is equivalent to 1 
simply. 

5L X^p ^. — £j is the written equivalent of a double j, and 
is pronounced in the same manner as a single j. 
Examples : ^tafe, ^latjc, fifeen, SKiifec, jcfet, )pU^lii^. 

Ghneral Supplementary Rules, 

52 1. Other combinations of letters than those treated of 
above, whether of vowels or of consonants, are pronounced as the 
single letters of which they are made up. 

2. Doubled consonants, however, are not pronounced double, 

but in the same manner as single ones. 

Double consonants, in general, have no etymological ground, but are an 
orthographical device for indicating the short quantity of the preceding 
voweL 

63. But doubled consonants, or double vowels, or any of the foregoing 
combinations of vowels or consonants, if produced by the coming together 
of the final and initial letters of the parts making up a word — either by 
composition or by the addition of prefixes or of sufQxes of derivation be- 
ginning with a consonant — are pronounced as in those parts taken separ- 
ately. Thus, 

Becrbct (6eserbet) not as iBecte ; gcirrt (gcsirrt) not as Oeier ; 

bcurt^eUt(6e«urt^cUt) " SBcute ; i^anbbrud (§anb=bru(I) " (Sbba ; 

mittag (IKltstag) »» SDZitte ; weggtng (wegsging) " (Sgge ; 

abbilb (absMiD) " ^\iU\ auffaHt (auHaat) " SHffe ; 

toietteii^t (oiclsleii^t) " 2Bcttc ; benno;!^ (bensnoc^) " i^enne ; 

ocrrcip (oetsrclft) " fpcrrcn ; baSfelbe (baS*fclbe) " bcf^cn ; 

wad^fam (wad^sfam) " waifen ; ungar (unsgar) * " Ungat ; 

^6uS^en (fidttSs^en) " ^af^en ; i^auSxind (^audsjind) " au^et ; 

tutjudet {^utsjudet; " ^ifee : loegeffen (ttcgscffcti) " gegefyen ; 

bart (9(bsart) " Sbenb ; iganbeifen (j^anb^etfen) " $anbeln. 

64* !• Bespectmg the pronunciation of foreign words occurring in 
German texts, no special rules can or need be given. The degree of their 
conformity with the rules of utterance of the language to whi5i they prop- 
erly belong on the one hand, or of the German on the other, depends upon 
the less or greater completeness of their adoption into German. 

2. In pronouncing the classical languages, Latin and Greek, the Germans 
follow, in general, the rules of utterance of their own letters, both vowels 
and consonants. But, in reading Latin, g is always hard, and v has the 
sound of English v (Grerman U)), not of German t) (English/). 

ACCENT. 

55. The accentuation of German words is so generally 
accordant in its principles with that of English words, that 
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it occasions little difficulty, even to the beginner, and can 
be left to be learned by practice, without detailed exposi- 
tion and illustration. The following are its leading rules : 

1. The accent ordinarily rests, in words uncompounded, on the 
radical or chiefly significant syllable — never on terminations of de- 
clension or conjugation, almost never on suflSxes of derivation, 
and never on the inseparable prefixes of verbs (302), either in the 
forms of conjugation or in derivative words. 

Exoeptions are : the suffix ei (^8) ; the i or te of verbs ending in the 
infinitive in tten or teren (404) ; and a few wholly anomalous words, as 
Icbcn'big (from (c'ben, tc'benb). 

2. In compound words, except compound particles, the accent 
rests, as in English, upon the first member. The separable pre- 
fixes of verbs are treated as forming compounds, and receive the 
accent, in the verbal forms and in most verbal derivatives. 

Exceptions are: many compounds with aVi, as allmac^'tig, 'almighty,' 
oUcilt', ' alone,' atterer ji', * first of all ; ' compound words of direction, like 
@iiboft', * south-east; ' and a number of others, as Sol^r^un'bcrt, * century, 
Icibci'gen, * vassal,' njitttom'men, * welcome.' 

3. Compound particles usually accent the final member : thus, 
bal^in', Hhither,' obgtctd^', * although,' gufol'ge, * according to,' guDor', 
* previously.' 

Exceptions are : many adverbs which are properly cases of compound 
nouns or adjectives; and some others : compare 426. 

4. The negative prefix un has the accent commonly, but not 
always (compare 416.46). 

5. Words from foreign languages regularly retain the accent belonging 
to them in those languages — ^yet with not a few, and irregular, exceptions. 
As the greater part of them are French, or Latin with the unaccented syl- 
lables at the end dropped olf, they more usually accent the final syllable. 



PARTS OF SPEECH. 

56. The parts of speech are the same in German as in 
English. 

They are classified according to the fact and the mode of their 
grammatical variation, or infiection. 

1. Nouns, adjectives, and pronotjns are declined. 

Among these are here included abtiolbs, NUHEBiLS, and PABTioiFLESy 
which are sometimes reckoned as separate parts of speedi. 
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2. Yeebs are conjugated. 

3. Adterbb, PBEPosmoNB, and oonjunctionb are nnin- 
fleeted. 

4. Interteotionb are a class by themselves, not entering 
as members into the construction of the sentence. 



DECLENSION. 

57. Declension is the variation of nouns, adjectives, 
and pronouns for number, case, and gender. 

58. There are two numbers, singular and pVural^ of 
which the value and use are in general the same as in 
English. 

For special rules conoerning the use of the numbers in German, see 211. 

59. There are four cases in German, as in the oldest 
known form of English (Anglo-Saxon). 

1. The nominative^ answering to the English nomina- 
tive. 

The nominative case belongs to the subject of a sentence, to a 
word in apposition with it, or a predicate noun qualifying it ; it 
is also used in address (as the Latin vocative). See 212-14. 

2. The genitive^ answering nearly to the English posses- 
sive, or objective with of. 

It is therefore most often dependent upon a noun, but is also 
used as the object of certain adjectives, verbs, and prepositions ; 
and it stands not infrequently without a governing word, in an 
adverbial sense. See 215-20. 

3. The dative^ corresponding to the Latin and Greek 
dative, or to the English objective with to or for. 

The dative stands as indirect object of many verbs, transitive or 
intransitive, and also follows certain adjectives, and prepositions. 
Sometimes it sustains an " ablative " relation, such as we express 
hj from. See 221-5. 

4. The accusative^ nearly the same with our objective. 
This is especially the case of the direct object of a transitive 
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verb ; certain prepositions are followed by it ; it is used to express 
measure (iDcluding duration of time and extent of space), also the 
time when anything is or is done ; and it occasionally stands ab- 
solutely, as if governed by having understood. See 226-30. 

A noun in apposition with a noun standing in any of these rela- 
tions is put in the same case with it. 

60. There are three genders, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. 

Each noun is of one or the other of these genders, yet not 
wholly according to the natural sex of the object indicated by it. 
The names of most objects having conspicuous sex are, indeed, 
masculine or feminine, according as those objects are male or 
female ; but there are not infrequent exceptions ; and the names 
of objects destitute of sex have a grammatical gender, as mascu- 
line, feminine, or neuter, according to rules of which the original 
ground is in great part impossible to discover, and which do not 
admit of succinct statement. 

This system of artificial or grammatical gender was an original characteristic of all the 
languages with which the Oerman is related ; it belonged equally to the English in the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and was only lost in connection with the edmplification of English 
grammar by the loss of the distinctive endings of words. See the author^s "Language 
and the Study of Language,*^ p. 77. 

61. In the main, therefore, the gender of German 
words must be learned outright, by experience ; but the 
following practical rules will be found of value : 

1, Exceptums to the natural gender of creatures having sex. 

a. All diminutives formed by the suffixes d^en and lein (410) 
are neuter : thus, \i(x^ SUlcibd^en, ' the girl,' bag grautcm, * the young 
lady.' 

h. Besides the special names which designate the male and 
female of cei-tain species, there is a neuter name for the young, or 
for the species, or for both : thus, ber Sber, * the boar,' bie ©au, 
*the sow,' bag ^crlet, *the pig,' bag ©d^toein, *the hog.' Other 
species are called by the masculine or feminine name properly be- 
longing to one sex only : thus, ber $afc, * the hare,' bie 9tad^tigaH, 
* the nightingale.' 

c. Of anomalous exceptions, only bag SSScib, * woman,' requires 
special notice. 

2. Attribution of gender to classes of inanimate objects. 

a. Names of the seasons, months, and days of the week, of the 
points of compass, and of stones, are mascuHne : thus, ber SBinter; 
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* winter,' ber 9Rai, * May,' bcr SBontag, * Monday,' bcr 9iorb, * north, 
bcr^cfd, 'flint; 

b. Most names of rivers, and of plants, frnits, aad flowers (usu- 
ally ending in p), are feminine: thus, bic ©onau, *the Danube,' 
btc ^iijtt, * the pine,' bic ^flaumc, * the plum,' bic 9?cl!c, 'the pink.* 

c. Most names of countries and places, of metals, the names of 
the letters, and other parts of speech used as noi^ns, are neuter : 
thus : ba« 3ftalicn, * Italy,' bag SSerlin, * Berlin,' bag gifcn, * iron,' 
bag 1, * the letter «,' bag 3a unb 5Rcin, * the yw and no.' 

3. Gender as determined by derivation or termination (for further 
details, see 408-11). 

a. Masculine are the greater number of derivatives formed from 
roots without suffix, by change of vowel; also (though with 
numerous exceptions) of words in t\, tVL, and cr ] and all deriva- 
tives formed by ing and ling. 

Thus, ber @^)ruc^, 'the speech,' ber 9?agcl, *the nail,* ber 9lcgen, 'the 
rain,* ber ^i^^gcr, 'the finger,' bcr 2)e(fc(, 'the cover,' bcr ^o^rcr, 'the gim- 
lei,' bcr gtl^ling/ ^^^ foundling.' 

b. Feminine are most derivatives in c and t, and all those formed 

by the secondary suffixes ci, ^cit, !cit, fti^aft, ung, and in (or inft). 

Thus, bic ©prad^c, 'speech,' bic SKod^t, 'might,' bic (Sc^mcid^elei, 'flat- 
tery,' bic SEBci«]^cit, 'wisdom,' bic ©itelfeit, 'vanity,' bic greunbfc^aft, 'friend- 
ahip,' bic Orbnung, 'order,' bic greunbin, 'the female friend.' 

c. Neuter are all dlmiuutives formed with c^en and (ein (as al- 
ready noticed), most nouns formed by the suffixes fet, fat, ni^, and 
t^inn, most collectives and abstracts formed by the prefix ge, and 
all infinitives used as nouns. 

Thus, bag aJiSrnid^cn, 'the mannikin,' bag ^nSbtcin, 'the little boy,' bag 
a^atWcI. 'the riddle,' bag ©dfirffat, 'fate,' bag ®lcid^ni§, 'the likeness,' bag 
^finigt^utn, ' the kingdom,' bag ©cficbcr, * plumage,' bag ©cftirck^, 'talk,' 
bad ©tel^cn, 'the act of sUmding.' 

4. Gender of compound nouns. 

Compound nouns regularly and usually take the gender of their 
final member. 

Exceptions are bic S(nttt)ort, * answer' (bag SGBort, 'word'), ber Slbf^eii, 
' abhorrence ' (btc @c^cu, ' fear *), several oompounds of ber ilJ^ut^, ' spirit,^ 
as, bic ©rogmut^, 'magnanimity,' @anftmut$, ' gentleness/ and S)cmut^, 
'humility,' etc., some names of places, and a few others (421). 

6. Gender of nouns of foreign origin. 

Excepting a few words — which, having become thoronghl) 
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Germanized, bave bad tbeir original sender altered by assimilation 
to analogous German words, or oUierwise anomalously — noans 
from other languages are masculine, feminine, or neuter, as in the 
tonnes wbence they come: tbus, ber Xittl, Ube title' (Lat. 
tittuus, m.), bie ^one, ' tbe crown ' (Lat corona, f.), bad $^Sno« 
men, * the phenomenon ' (Gr. phainomenon, n.) : but bcr Sortocr, 
*the body' (Lat corpus, n.), bad ^^nflcr, *the window' (Lat 
fenestra, f.), bic SRummcr, * the number ' (Lat numerus, m.). 

6. Some nouns are used, commonly or occasionally, as of more 
than one gender: thus, ber or bad ^dl, Hhepart;' bad or ber 
Gl^or, *the chorus.' 

A considerable number of nouns are of more than one gender, 
dependent on differences of meaning— either nouns of identical 
derivation, as bcr Sunb, * the covenant,' and bad 93unb/ * the bun- 
dle,' bcr ©cc, * the lake,' and bic ®ce, * the sea ; ' or nouns of diverse 
origin, whose identity of form is accidental only, as bcr Xijox, ' the 
fooX' and bad S^^or, * the gate.' 

For the details of this variation, as well as of the cases and exceptiou^ 
under the foregoing rules, the pupil may be referred to his dictionary. 

62. Adjectives and most pronouns are inflected in the 
singular in all the three genders, in order to agree in gender 
with the nouns which they qualify or to which they relate. 
No such word makes a distinction of gender in the plural. 



ARTICLES. 

63. For the sake of convenience, the declension of the definite 
and indefinite articles is first given. 

The definite article is the same with the demonstrative pronoun^ in its 
adjective use (164); the indefinite is the same with the numeral cin, *ooe 
(198). Our own articles are of like origin. 
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64. 1. The theme (base, stem) of the definite article is b 
only ; of the indefinite, cin : the rest is declensional ending. 

2. Notice that the declension of ein difiers from that of bcr in 
that the former has no ending in the nom. masculine and the 
nom. and ace. neater. 

65. The ace. neuter ba^, and the dat. masc. and neuter bcm are 
very frequently appended to prepositions in the form of simple d 
and m, being written as one word with the preposition ; and, in 
such contracted forms, a preposition ending in n (an, in, t)on) 
loses its n before m. The dat. feminine bcr is in like manner cut 
down to r, but only after ju, forming gur. 

The commonest cases of this contraction and combination are am, int, 
t?om, 3unt, bctm (for on bcm, in bem, toon bem, gu bcm, bet bcm), and anSu 
aufS, tn8, filrg, borS (for an ba8, etc.). Much less frequent are aufm, Dorm, 
burd^d, and, with dissyllabic prepositions, iiberd, iiberm, and the like. 

Barely, ^the aca masculine ben is similarly treated, forming iibern, l^in^ 
tern, and so on. 

Some writers mark the omission of part of the article in these contracted 
forms by an apostrophe : thus, anf 0, iibcr'm, l^tntcr'n, eta 

Very rarely, the same contraction is made after other words than pre* 
positions (e. g., E. 73.30 ; 149.24). 

Use of the Articles, 

66. In general, the articles are used in German nearly 
as in English. But there are also not a few dijGFerenees, 
the more important of which are stated below. 

1. The definite article regularly stands in German before a noun 
used in its most comprehensive or universal sense, as indicating 
the whole substance, class, or kind of which it is the appellation : 
as, ba^'®oIb i(l gclb, *gold is yellow;' bic SSItltter bcr ^flanjcn 
fmb griin, * leaves of plants are green.' 

2. By a like usage, it stands before abstract nouns, when taken 
without limitation : as, b a g Seben ift fnrj, b i c i?un(l ift lan.a, * life is 

c 2 
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short, art is long ; ' b e r ®Iau6e maijt felt^, ' faith makes happy ; 
in 3 Scrbcrbcn \odtn, *to entice to destruction.' 

3. It is often used where we use a possessive pronominal ad- 
jective (161), when the connection sufficiently points out the 
possessor, or when the latter is indicated by a noun or pronoun 
m the dative, dependent on the verb of the sentence : as, ber Ska- 
ter fdiUttcttc ben Sop[, * the father shook his head ; ' ha crgrciff^ 
i^m bie @eele, 'then it takes hold upon his souL' 

4. It is prefixed to words of certain classes which in English 
are used without it ; as, 

a. To the names of seasons, months, and days of the week : as, 
im SBtntcr, *in winter;' in bem (or im) 3D?ai, *in May;' am tJrci* 
tag, * on Friday.' 

b. To names of streets and mountains, and to feminme names 
of countries: as, auf ber iJricbri(^3jh:a§c, *in Frederick Street;' 
ber SScfut), * Vesuvius;' in ber ©c^tt^etj, *in Switzerland.' 

c. Often to proper names, especially when preceded by adjec- 
tives or titles : as, b e m !ran!en ®eorg, * to sick George ; ' b a 8 f d^6ne 
SSerltn, * beautiful Berlin ; ' — or, when the name of an author is 
used for his works : as, iij (efe ben ^ijiUtx, ^ I am reading Schil- 
ler ; ' — or, in a familiar or contemptuous way ; as, rufe ben 3ol^attn, 

* call John ; ' — or, to indicate more plainly the case of the noun : 
as, ber ©d^atten ber SWaria, * Maria's shadow ; ' ben Wcgtoo^n bc« 
Slnbrontlu^, * the jealousy of Andronicus ' (compare 104). 

5. There are numerous phrases, in German as in English, in 
which the article is omitted, although called for by general ana- 
logies. These often correspond in the two languages: as, ju 
Sette, * to bed,' bet Xi\ij, * at table,' 3lnf er toerfen, * to cast anchor ; ' 
— ^in other cases, the German retains the article which is omitted 
in English : as, in bte ©d^ute, *to school,' im ^immel unb auf ber 
grbe, * in heaven and on earth,' am ^benb, * at evening ; ' — or, less 
often, the article, retained in English, is omitted in the German : 
as, j)or Slugen, ' before the eyes,' gen JOjten, * toward the East.' 

6. The article is usually omitted in technical phraseology before 
words referring to persons or things as already mentioned or to 
be mentioned, as befagt, gebad^t, genannt, ' the aforesaid,' folgenb, 

* the following,' erfler and Ui^Ux, * former ' and * latter,' etc. ; also 
before certain nouns, as 3n^aber, ' holder,' Ueberbrtngcr, ' bearer, 
etc. 

7. In place of our indefinite article with a distributive sense, 
the German employs the definite article: as, fo t>id ha9 $funb, 
•so much a pound;' bed W)inH, *of an evening;' brcimat bie 
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SBocBc, * three times a week' Also, in certain cases, the definite 
article in combination with a preposition stands where the inde- 
finite would be expected: as, ©taat um ©taat fotttc gur ^roDinj 
tocrbctt, * state after state was to be turned into a province.' 

8. The indefinite article is omitted before a predicate noun with 
fcttt and tocrben, and before a noun in apposition after ate, * as : ' 
thus, er toax Saufmattn, iDttt aber [ti^t ©otbat lucrben, * he was a 
merchant, but now wants to become a soldier ; ' id^ fann c3 ate 
Wtann mijt butbcn, * I cannot, as a man, endure it' 

The above are only the leading points that require notice in comparing 
the German and English use of the articles. The German allows, especially 
in poetry, considerable irregularity and freedom in their employment, and 
they are not rarely found introduced — and, much more often, omitted — 
where general analogies would favor a contrary treatment. 

67. In regard to their position — ^the definite article pre- 
cedes all other qualifying words (except aU, * all ') ; and the inde- 
finite suffers only fo or fotd^, * such,' todij, * what,' and toa^ filr, 
* what sort of,' before it : thus, b t e beibcn Snabcn, * both the boys ; ' 
bcr hopptlU ^reiS, * double the price ; ' fotd^ cin 5IKamt (or ctn fol* 
d^cr SWann), * such a man;' toctd^ em §etb ! * what a hero ' : but cine 
^albc ©tunbc, * half an hour,' ctn fo armer SKann, * so poor a man, 
etnc gang fd^Snc Stu^ftd^t, * quite a fine view.' 



NOUNS. 

68. In order to decline a German nonn, we need to 
know how it forms its genitive singular and its nominative 
plural ; and upon these two cases depends the classification 
of German declensions. 

69. 1. The great majority of masculine nouns, and all 
neuters, form their genitive singular by adding ^ or c^ to 
the nominative. These constitute the first declension ; 
which is then divided into classes according to the mode 
of formation of the nominative plural. 

a. The first doss takes no additional ending for the 
plural, but sometimes modifies the vowel of the theme* 
thus, ®patcn, * spade,' ©paten, * spades ; ' but SJatcr, ' father,' 
asatcr, * fathers.* 
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h. The second doss adds the ending t, sometimes also 
modifying the vowel : thus, ^a^r, * year,' Qaf^xt, ' years ; ' 
gug, ' foot,' ^^t, ' feet.' 

c. The Mrd doss adds the ending cr, and always modi- 
fies the vowel: thus, aWann, *man,' SKanncr, *men;' @rab, 
'grave,' ©rftbcr, 'graves.' 

By modiflcatioxi of the vowel is meant the substitation of the modified 
Towels a, 5, ii (14), and fiu (21.2), for the simpler a, o, u, and avi, in themes 
containing the latter. The change of vowel in English man and men^ foot and 
/oei, mouse and mice, and their iBce, is originally the same process. See the 
author's '* Language and the Study of Limguage,'* p. 78. 

2. Some feminines form their plural after the first and 
second of these methods, and are therefore reckoned as be- 
longing to the first and second classes of the first declen- 
sion, although they do not now take 6 in the genitive 
singular. 

The German genitive ending of the first declension is historically idenU- 
cal with the a wMch forms our English possessives. 

70. The rest of the masculine nouns add n or en to the 
theme to form the genitive singular, and take the same 
ending also in the nominative plural. Most feminines 
form their plural in the same way, and are therefore classi- 
fied with them, making up the second declension. 

The feminines are classified by the form of their plurals only, because 
as is pointed out below, all feminine nouns are now invariable in the 
singular. 

7L The two cases above mentioned being known, the 
rest of the declension is found by the following general 
rules: 

1. Singular, a. Feminines are invariable in the singular. 

For exceptions, see below, 95. 

J. In the masculines and neuters of the first declension, 
tlie accusative singular is like the nominative. Nouns 
which add only 9> in the genitive have the dative also like 
the nominative ; those which add e^ in the genitive regu- 
larly take c in the dative, but may also omit it — it being 
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proper to form the dative of any noun of the first declen- 
sion like the nominative. 

0. Masculines of the second declension have all their 
oblique cases like the genitive. 

2. Plural, a. The nominative, genitive, and accusative 
are always alike in the plural. 

&. The dative plural ends invariably in n : it is formed 
by adding n to the nominative plural, provided that case 
end in any other letter than \\ (namely, in c, I, or r, the only 
other finals that occur there) ; if it end in n^ all the cases 
of the plural are alike. 

72. The following general rules, applying to all declension — 
that of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns — ^are worthy of notice : 

1. The ace. singular of the fem. and neuter is like the nominative, 

2. The dat plural (except of personal pronouns) ends in n. 

73. It will be seen, on comparing the declension of nouns with 
that of the definite article (63), that the former is less full, dis- 
tinguishing fewer cases by appropriate terminations. Besides 
their plural ending — which, moreover, is wanting in a considerable 
class of words — nouns have distinct forms only for the genitive 
singular and the dative plural, with traces of a dative singular- 
ana even these in by no means all words. 

What are bere called the first and SECOND declensions are often styled (after G-rimm^ 
example) the stronff and weak declensions. A historically suitable designation would be 
**TOwel-declension^ and "n-dedension,** since the first mode of declension properly be- 
longs to themes originally ending in a vowel (though the plural-ending ev comes from 
themes in 8) ; the second, to those ending in n : other consonant-endings with their peculi* 
oxides of dedenslon have disappeazvd. The whole Gksrman dedensional system has un- 
dergone such extensive corruption, mutilation, and transfer, that the old historical classi- 
fications are pretty thoroughly efEaoed, and to attempt to restore them, or make any aoooimt 
q£ tltem, would only confuse the learner. 

First Declension of Nouns. 

74. As already explained, the first declension contains 
all the neuter nouns in the language, all masculines which 
form their genitive singular by adding « or c« to the nomi- 
native, and such feminines as form their nominative plural 
either without an added ending, or else by appending c to 
the theme. 
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F1B8T Olasr. 

75. The characteristic of the first class is that it adds 
no ending to form the plural : its nominatives are alike in 
both numbers — except that in a few words the vowel of 
the singular is modified for the plural. 

76. To this class belong 

1. Masculine and neuter nouns having the endings cl, 
cr, en (including infinitives used as nouns, 340), and one 

or two in cm ; 

2. A few neuter nouns having the prefix gc and ending 
in c ; also one masculine in c (Safe, ' cheese ') ; 

3. All neuter diminutives formed with the suffixes 6)tn 
and lein ; 

4. Two feminines ending in er (SWutter, * mother,- and 
2:ocl^tcr, ' daughter '). 

No nouns of this class are monosyllabic (except the infinitiyes tl^mt and 
fetn). The endings el, cr do not include id, ccl, icr, ccr, but imply the, 
simple vowel e as that of the termination. 

77. Nouns of the first class add only ^ (not ti) to form 
the genitive singular, and never take e in the dative. 

Their only variation for case, therefore, is by the assumption of d in the 
gen. sing, (of masc. and neut. nouns), and of n in the dat plural 

78. About twenty masculines (3lpfel, ' apple,' 55ruber, 
'brother,' ©artcn, 'garden,' SSatev, 'father,' SJogel, 'bird,' 
etc.), one neuter (^loftcr, 'convent'), and both feminines, 
modify in the plural the vowel of the principal syllable. 

79. Examples : — 

I. With vowel nnchanged in the plural : 

@^atcn, * spado,* m. ©ebirgc, * mountain range/ n. ^afe, * cheese,' m. 

Singtilar. 



N. 


bcr ©^)atcn 


ha9 ©cbirgc 


bcr ftafc 


G. 


bc3 ©patent 


be« ©cbtrgeS 


bed m\t9 


D. 


bent ®^)atcn 


bcm ©ebirgc 


bent ftdfe 


A.. 


ben ©paten 


ba^ ©ebirgc 


ben safe 
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PlwraL 

N. bic ©paten bic ®cbirgc 

Gr. bcr ©paten ber ©cbtrge 

D. ben ©paten ben ®cbirgctt 

A. bic ©paten bic ©ebirge 

IT. With vowel modified in the phiral : 

©tubet^ * brother,* m. ^lojler, *cotilent,' n. 

SmgyHa/r, 

ba« Sloflcr 
be« filo^cr^ 
bent ^(ojler 
bag Stojter 

Plural, 

bie Sttffcr 
ber Stofter 
ben m^tm 
bic fttojier 



N. 


ber SBruber 


G. 


beS SBntberd 


D. 


bent SBruber 


A. 


ben SSruber 


N. 


bie SBrilber 


G. 


ber Srtiber 


D. 


ben Srflbem 


A. 


bie Srilber 



bie^fe 
bet ^afc 
ben Sdfen 
bie m\t 

abutter, * mother/ I 

bie iDhtttet 
bcr aKutter 
ber 5IKuttcr 
bic aButtcr 

bie aWiitter 
bcr aKiitter 
ben aKttttcm 
bie abutter 



80. 1. A few nouns are of this class in the singular and of 
the second declension in the plural ; a few others have lost an 
original ending n or en in the nom. (or nom. and ace.) singular, 
being otherwise regular. For all these, see Irregular Declension 

2. Among the infinitives used as nouns, and belonging to this 
class, are a few of irregular ending : namely, tl^un, * to do,' and 
fcin, * to be,' with their compounds, some of which are in common 
use as nouns— e. g., 3!)afein, * existence,' SBol^Ifein, * welfare ' — ; and 
others which end in cin and em ; thus, SBanbcIn, * walking,' aSan^ 
bcm, * wandering.' 

Exercise I. 
NouTts of the first declension^ first class. 

For the words and forms in this and the following ezerciseSi see the 
Glossary to the Exercises, at the end of the Grammar. 

1. !Dcr JBruber meineS SSater^ iji mein JOnlcL 2. Cr })tA ©drtcn 
ouf bent ©cbirgc. 3. 9n ben ©firten pnb 5lepfel auf ben SSumd^en. 

4. ^6) ftcbe bent ©dftiiter ba3 SKcffcr unb bem Scl)rcr ben jammer. 

5. !DeS aKMcrS ^fife finb auf ben SeHcm in mcincm 3itti»^cr. 6. 
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SS$o futb bte ^^nUia, bte Zbijitx metner iDhttter? 7. @te {ie^en 
t>or ben @ptege(n, ober [d^antn au9 ben t^enjlenu 8. S)te %b(er 
ftnb S5gel, unb ^aben jtoet t^ft'get unb etnen (SqnabeL 

Sboond Glass. 
8L The characteristic of the second class is that it 
forms the plural by adding e to the singular; at the same 
time, the vowel of the principal syllable is usually modi- 
fied in the plural : but to this there are many exceptions. 

82. To this class belong 

1. The greater number of masculine nouns ; 

2. Many neuters ; 

3. About thirty-five monosyllabic feminines (with their 
compounds, and including the compounds of funft, not in. 
use as an independent word), with the feminines formed by 
the suffixes ni^ (about a dozen in number) and fat (two or 
three). 

83. Masculines and neuters form their genitive singular 
by adding either ^ or c^ ; the dative is like the nominative, 
or adds e. 

The ending c^ is more usually taken by monosyllables, ^ by 
polysyllables ; bat most words may assume either, according to 
the choice of the writer or speaker, depending partly on euphony, 
and partly on the style he is employing — c^ belonging to a more 
serious or elaborate style, and § being more colloquial. Excepted 
are words which end in a sibilant, and which therefore require an 
interposed e to make the genitive ending perceptible to the car. 
Thus, £agc^ is more usual than £ag5, Sontgg than S5ntgc^, while 
©d^metterUnge^ would hardly be tolerated; but always ^lo^c^, 
Sud^fc^, ©atje^. 

The use or omission of e in the dative is nearly parallel with 
the use of c5 or 9 in the genitive ; but it may be left off from 
every noun without exception. 

84. Of the masculines, the great majority take the 
modified vowel in the plural, there being only about fifly 
exceptions (including some very common words, as 2^ag^ 
' day,' 3lrm, ' arm,' ^unb, ' dog,' ©d^ul^, * shoe,' 3oH/ * inch ') ; 
of the neuters, only two, 0(0^/ * raft,' and Sl^or, ' choir,' re- 
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quire the modification, and two others, Soot, ^ boat,' and 
dioffx, ' reed,' may take it or not ; of the feminines, all ex 
cept those ending in m§ and fat modify the vowel. 

85. Examples: — 

I. With vowel modified in the pliural : 





(Bofyt, * son,' m. g(o§, * raft,' n. 


^anb, 'bandj'f 




Singular, 




N. 


bcr ®o^n baS glog 


bic ^anb 


G. 


be« ®o^nc« bc« iSU>^t9 


bcr ^anb 


D. 


bcm ©o^nc bcm ^ogc 


bcr $anb 


A. 


ben ©o^n bQ3 glo^ 

Plural 


bic $anb 


N. 


bic ®5^nc btc glogc 


bic $einbe 


G. 


bcr ®8^nc bcr gtSge 


bcr ^ftnbc 


D. 


ben ©5i)nen ben f^ttgen 


ben ^Snbctt 


A. 


bie ©o^nc bic giogc 


bic ^dnbc 


11. With vowel unchanged in the plural : 


• 




Tlonat, 'month,' m. 3a^r, *year,' n. 


(grfpamig, * saving,' f. 




SingtUar, 




N. 


bcr aJlottot ba« 3a^r 


bic (Srf))amig 


G. 


bc« a/ionatS bc3 3a^rc« 


bcr Srfpamig 


D. 


bcm aJlonat bent 3a^rc 


bcr (grfpamig 


A. 


ben ^tonat bad ^affc 

Plural. 


bic Srfpamtg 


N. 


bie aJlonotc bic Oa^rc 


bic grfpamiffc 


G. 


bcr SKonatc bcr 3a^re 


bcr grf()amiffc 


D. 


ben ^JJionatcn ben Sol^rcn 


ben grf<)amiffeu 


A. 


bic aJ^onatc bic 3a^rc 


bic Srf()amiffc 


86. Most nouns of foreign origin belong 


to this class. For 


some irregularities in their declension, as well 


as in that of other 


members of the class, see below, 97 etc. 





Exercise IL 
Nouns of the first declension^ second class, 

1. 3n etncm da^rc {tnb gmSif ilRonate^ unb in ement ilRonate fbtb 
breigig j£age. 2. SDtcin ©o^n l^at jinci Slrmc, unb an jcbent ^rme 
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eittc $anb. 3. Sr ^at ©^u^e an ben ^H^tn, unb ouf bent ftopfe 
chtcn $ut. 4. jDic (^tti^le unb ©dnle fle^en um hu SCtf^c. 5. 
aRcinc grcunbe maci^en gtSgc Don Sftumen, unb fd^itfen fie mir auf 
bcm iJIuffe. 6. jDic ©tord^c pnbcn ^o^ijt in ben Sdc^cn Dor ben 
Z^orcn bcr ©tabt. 

Thibd Clabb. 

87. The characteristic of this class is the assumption 
rf the ending er to form the nominative plural, along with 
modification of the vowel of the theme. 

88. The class is composed chiefly of neuter nouns, with 
a few masculines, but no feminines. 

Besides the nouns formed by the suffix t^um (which are, with 
two or three exceptions, neuter, and which modify the vowel of 
the suffix, not that of the radical syllable), there are not for from 
fifty neuters, and about a dozen masculines, belonging to the 
class ; also, three or four words of foreign origin. 

Among the neuters of most frequent occurrence are iBtlb^ $tatt, ^vidj, 
gclb, ®rab, $au«, ^tnb, «tctb, gtd^t, 2tcb, 2:^ol, SSolt, SBetb, SBort, ©eftti^t. 

The masculines are @ct|l, @ott, ?ctb, 3Jiann, Ort, dtanh, SBalb, SBurm, 
Sormunb, ^dfemtc^t, and sometimes S)om. 

89. Kespecting the form of the genitive singular end- 
ing, whether « or e«, and respecting' the dative, whethei 
like the nominative or adding t, the same rules apply as in 
the second class (83). 

90. Examples : — 



^au9, 


2Betb, 


3rrt^unt, 


iWann, 


'house,' n. 


* woman,' n. 


* error,' m. 


'mauj'm. 




Singula^', 




N. ha9 §aud 


m\b 


bet Srrt^m 


9Kann 


G. beg $aufc« 


SBcibc« 


bc« Orrt^umS 


aJtanncS 


D. bcm ,?)aufe 


SBeibe 


bcm Sfrrt^um 


aWanne 


A. bad $aud 


SBJetb 


ben Srrt^um 

Plural. 


SWann 


N. bic $aufcr 


liBciBcr 


bie 3rrt]^Umer 


aRfinner 


G. bcr $aufcr 


SBcibcr 


bcr Qrrtpmer 


SWfinncr 


D. ben ^fiufcm 


^MnUm 


ben Srrt^ttmcrn 


yj^annem 


A. bte $fiufcr 


Scibcr 


bie Orrt^itmcr 


aWfinner 
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EZSROISS III. 

Nouns of the first declension^ third class, 

1. 2)a« ctfle SEBcib mad^tc cin'^Icib ou« Slattern. 2, 93ringc nth- 
cin S3ud^ unb cin Sid^t au^ bcm ^aufc. 3. 3n ben Sild^ern ber ^in^ 
bcr fmb Dicte Silber unb tjiele SS5rter. 4. S)ct ?eib beg aWanneS ge^t 
in bag ®rab, fein (Seifl gc^t ju ®ott. 5. ®ag Solf fingt gicbcr im 
^aufc, im JJelb, im SBalb, unb in ben S^dlern. 

Second Declension of Nouns. 

91. To the second declension belong only masculine 
and feminine nouns. They form all the cases of the plural 
by adding n or en to the theme, and masculines take the 
same ending in the oblique cases of the singular. 

92. 1. Kearly all the feminine nouns in the language 
are of this declension : namely 

a. All feminines of more than one syllable, whether primitive 
words, as ©eite, * side,' ^ugel, * ball,' geber, * feather ; ' or primary 
derivatives, as Oabe, * gift,' ©prad^e, * speech ; ' words fonned with 
prefixes, as Oefa^r, * danger,' or with suflSxes, as Sugenb, * virtue,' 
SBal^r^eit, * truth,' gilrftin, * princess,' Sabung, * loading.' 

Exceptions : those having the suffixes nig or fal (see 82.3). 

b. About thirty monosyllables, as Srt, * manner,' iJrau, * woman,' 
$flirf|t, * duty,' Sl)at, ' deed,' aBelt, * worid,' ^eit, ' time.' 

c. All feminines derived from other languages, as SWinute^ 
* minute,' aWetobie/ 'melody,' 5Ratton, 'nation,' UnitJerfttclt, * uni- 
versity.' 

2. Masculines of the second declension are 

a. Words of more than one syllable in e, as 93ote, 'messenger,' 
® atte, * spouse,' Snabe, * boy ' — including those that have the pre- 
fix ge, as ©efd^rte, 'companion,' ©efclle, 'fellow,' and some nouns 
of nationality, as ^reu^e, ' Prussian,' granjofe, ' Frenchman ; ' 
also a few in er and ar, as S5aier, ' Bavarian,' ungar, ' Hungarian.' 

b. About twenty monosyllabic root-words, as SSfir, ' bear,' ®raf, 
' count,' ^e(b, 'hero,' ©err, 'master,' 9Kenfc^, 'man (human being),' 
£)^3, ' ox,' S^oi; ' fool.' 

c. Many foreign words, as ©tnbent, 'student,' 3Bonarc^/ 'mo- 
narch,' 93arbar, ' barbarian.' 
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d8. Nouns ending in t, d, tt, and ax unaccented, add n 

only to the theme; others add en. 

Before this ending, the n of the snffiz in is donhled: thus, 
gftrjHn, gftrjHnnen. 

^err, in modem usage, ordinarily adds n in the singular, and en in the 
plural, being the only masculine whose forms differ in the two numbers. 

No noun of this declension modifies its vowel in the 



plural. 






94. Examples :- 


— 




I. Feminines: 






©cite, 
•side.' 

N. bie ©cite 
G. bcr ©cite 
D. bcr ©cite 
A. bie ©cite 


Zfiat, Sa^r^eit, 
•deed.' •truth.' 

Sinffular, 

SC^at aBa^r^cit 
S^at aUa^r^cit 
SC^at aUa^r^cit 
ST^at aBa^r^cit 


^Ration, 

'nation.' 

Station 
Station 
Station 
Station 


N. bic ©citcn 
G. bcr ©citcn 
B. ben ©citcn 
A. bic ©citcn 


Plural 

Zi^aitn JiBa^r^citcn 
SC^tcn aUa^r^citen 
S^aten SSSa^r^citen 
ST^aten >U$a^r^citcn 


Sktionen 
9?ationen 
Sfationen 
Stationcn 


IL Masculines : 






Snobtf 
* boy/ 


SBaicr, SWcnfd^, 
'Bavarian.' 'man.' 


©tubcnt, 

* student.* 


N. bcr Snabe 
G.D.A. ^nabcn 


Singukir, 

Saicr a)icnf(!^ 
Saiem SWcnfd^cn 


©tubent 
©tnbcntcn 


N.G.D.A. ^aBcn 


Plural 

Soiem SKcnfd^cn 


©tnbcntcn 



95. Formerly, many feminine nouns of this declension, like 
the masculines, took the declensional ending in the genitive and 
dative singular; and this ending is still commonly retained m 
certain phrases : e. g., auf (Srben, * on earth ;' gu S^ren, * in honor 

[of];' ntit tJtcubcn, 'with pleasure;' t)on ©citcn, *on the part 
of J.' Occasionally, also, it appears in a gen. feminine preceaing 
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the governing noun, as um fciner ©eclcn $ci(, * for the welfare of 
his soul ; ' and yet more rarely, by poetic license, in other situa- 
tions (e. g., R. 100.28). 

EXBRCISS lY. 

NouTis of the second declension. 

1. S)cr $crr blcfcS Snoben tft cm ^rcuge, obcr cin Ungar. 2. 
©rafen fuib nur aBcnfd^cn, unb ni^t tmmcr ^dbcn. 3. S)ic ©tu« 
bcntcn bcr Sl^cmic toarcit mcinc ©cfcil^rtcn auf bev UnttcrfttSt. 4. 
SDic grau fa^ ben Od^fcn unb bic v}icgc i^rcg ®attcn in ©cfa^r. 
5. SDie (Srbe tft cine ^ugcl, unb auf t^rcr tJtfid^c Icbcn bic Stationcn 
bcr aWeufd^cn mit il^rcn aRonard^cu. 6. SQSal^r^ctt ip bic Zugcub cinc« 
83otcn. 1. SDicfcr ?poIc ijt Slbtjofot ; fcin S«cffc ifl ©olbat. 

Exercise Y. 
Nouns of all declensions, 

1. S)icfc Samific bcjlc^t ou« fed^« ^erfoncn : bic JJrau ifl bic 9Kut* 
tcr ; bcr SlBaun ijl i^r ®attc, unb SJater ber tier ^nber ; bic jtoci 
^abcn fmb i^rc ©fi^nc ; bic jwci aRSbd^cn fmb i^rc Sod^tcr. 2. 
SDcr ©tubcnt flc^t an bcm $ultc in f eincm S^mvxtx ; cr ftii^t ben 
^o()f ouf feincn 5lrm ; cr ^at cine ^cbcr in bcr anbcren ^anb, unb 
fd^rcibt in cincnt ffiud^c. 3. 3Bcin greunb gab mir cinen ^\t\, ben cr 
fanb unter eincm fflaume in feinem (Sarten. 4. S)c« aRiillcrg ©ruber 
^at ba« aWeffer uicincg Steffcn. 5. 3c^ fe^c Sid^ter in ben ^cnjicm 
atter ^fiufer bcr ©tabt. 

Irregular Declension of Nouns. 

96. Irregularities in the declension of nouns of foreign origin, 
and of proper names, will be considered below, under those titles 
respectively (see 101-8). 

97. Mixed Declension, 

1. A very small number (six or eight) of masculine and neuter 
nouns are declined in the singular according to the first declen- 
sion, and in the plural according to the second : as, ©taat, ' state,' 
gen. sing. ©taate«, pi ©taotcn. 

2. A somewhat larger number (about twenty), form their plural 
according either to the first or the second declension : as, Setter/ 
* cousin,' pi. Setter or Settem ; Sett, ' bed,' pi. Sctte or Settcn. 
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Authoritiei are considerably at variance respecting the limits of these 
two classes, some rejecting as inoorrect the one or tiie other of the two 
plurals. 

3. Certain nouns of foreign origin are of the first declension in 
the singular, and the second in the plural, as infect, ' insect,' gen. 
sing. Snfccte^ ; pi. 3nfcctcn : — especially those ending in unac- 
cented or (which, however, throw the accent forward, upon the 



or, 


in the plural), as 


3)oc'tor, gen. sing. 3)oc'tor3, pi. 


SDocto'ren. 


4. Examples: — 










©taat, 


Setter, 


3)octor, 


«uge. 




* state/ m. 


* cousin,' m. 


* doctor,' m. 


*eye,'n. 


N. 


bcr ©taot 


Setter 


3)octor 


ba« Slugc 


G. 


bc« ®taatc3 


Setter^ 


2)octor« 


be« Sugeg 


D. 


bcm ©taatc 


Setter 


JDoctor 


bent ^uge 


A. 


ben ©taat 

* 


Setter 

Plwral 


JDoctor 


ba« Suge 


N., 


etc. ©taatctt 


Scttern 
or Setter, etc 


!Doctoren 


5lu.aen 



98. Declension with defective theme, 

1. A few masculines (six or eight), properly belonging to the first 
declension, first class, and having themes ending in en, more usu- 
ally drop the n in the nom. sing., being otherwise regular. 

2. One masculine, ©d^merj, ' pain,' and one neuter, ^erj, * heart, 
have lost the en of their original themes in the nom. and ace 
sing. (@(i)merj follows also the mixed declension). 

3. Examples: — 





iJ^amen, ' name,' ul 


N. 


ber 9?ame (or *men) 


G. 


be« SRamenS 


D. 


bcm 5Ramen 


A. 


ben SRamen 



N- etc. Stamen 



gricben, * peace,' m. 
Smgvkur, 

griebe (or ?ben) 
griebeng 
g^rieben 
^rieben 

PlwraL 

JJrieben 



$crg, * heart,' n. 

h(x^ $er;j 
be^ ^ergend 
bem ^txytxi 
\i(i^ $er} 

©crjen 



99. Redundant Declension. 

1. A considerable number of nouns of infrequent occurrence, 
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with some even that are in familiar use, are declined after more 
than one model, especially in the plural, less often in the singular 
also. 

2. A less number (twenty to twenty-five) have two well-estab- 
lished forms of the plural, belonging to two different significations 
of their theme : thus, S3anb, n., ' bond ' and * ribbon ; ' Sanbc, 

* honds,' but Sdnber, * ribbons : ' SBort, * word ; ' SBortc, * words ' 
(implying their significance), but Shorter, enumerated vocables. 

See also 97.2. 

3. @porn, ' spur,' besides its regular plurals @^omett and ^povnt, has 
the wholly irregular @|)orcn. 

100. Defective Declension, 

1. In German, as in English, there are classes of nouns — 
especially abstracts, as jDcmut^, * humility,' and names of sub- 
stances, as ®o(b, 'gold' (unless, as is sometimes the case, they 
have taken on also a concrete or individualized sense, as Sl^or* 
Ibciten, * follies,' ^a))ierc, * papers ') — which, in virtue of their signi- 
fication, have no plural. 

Some abstract nouns,, when they take such a modified sense as to admit 
of plural use, substitute other, derivative or compound, forms : as, 2^ob, 

* death,* Xoht^^HUe, 'deaths* (literally, * cases of death'); ©cftrebcn, *exer 
tion,' ^cfhrcbungcn, * exertions, efforts.* 

2. A much smaller number have no singular: as, (Sttcm, 

'parents,' 3Bafent, 'measles,' Srtlmmer, 'ruins,' Seutc/ ' people.' 

Compounds of Tlarm, ' man,* substitute leute for mann in the plural, 
when taken collectively: thus, ^aufmann, * merchant,* ^ouflcutc, 'mer- 
chants; ' but gtoci ^aufmfinncr, 'two (individual) merchants.* 

Nouns of Foreign Origin. 

101. 1. Nouns derived from foreign languages are variously 
treated, according to the completeness of their naturalization. 

2. The great mass of them are assimilated in inflection to Ger- 
man models, and belong to the regular declensions and classes, as 
ah-eady stated. 

8. A dass Of nouns in um from the Latin form a plural in en ; thus, 
Snbitibuum. 3ubii3tbucn ; ©tubtum, ©tubicn ; and a few in al and il add 
ten : thus, ^a^ital, ^(HJitoacn, goffil, gojfiltcn. 

4. A few, as in English, form their plurals after the manner of the Ian- 
^ages from which they come ; but are hardly capable of any other varia- 
tion, except an d as sign of the genitive singular: thus, SWujtcug, 2)'lujici ; 
^napm, %tmpoxa ; goctum, gacta. 

6. Some frt>m the French and English, or other modem languages, form 

D 
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the pluralf as well as the genitive sin^lar, in 6 : thus, fetbene Sop^a? 
' silken sofas ; * bie £orb«, ' the lords ; * btc 2ama«, * the lamas.* 

Sometimes, rather than add a genitiye sign 6 to a word which in the 
original took none snch, an author prefers to leave it, like a proper name, 
uninflected: thus, be9 3aguar, 'of the jaguar* (E. 218.5); bed mima, 'of 
the climate* (R. 222.80). 

Before this foreign and irregular d, some authorities set an apostrophe, 
both in the genitive and the plural, espedallj after a voweL The same is 
true in proper names. 

Fropbr Names. 

102. Proper names are inflected like common nonns, unless 
they are names of persons, of places (towns and the like), or 
neater names of countries. 

103. Names of countries and places admit only the genitive 
ending g (not e^) ; if^ as terminating in a sibilant, they cannot take 
that ending, they are not declined at all : thus, bie SQSiiftcn ^ftita% 
'the deserts of Africa;' bie (Sintoo^ncr 93er(in^, *the inhabitants 
of Berlin;' but bie SintooBner Don $ariS, 'the inhabitants of 
Paris.' 

104. Names of persons were formerly more generally and 
more fully declined than at present ; now, the article is customari- 
ly used to indicate the case, and the name itself remains unvaried 
after it in the singular. 

But the genitive takes an ending if followed by the governing word : as 
bc« grogcn gricbri(3^8 Z^^attn, * Frederick the Great's deeds.* 

105. "When used without the article, such nouns add ^ in the 
genitive : thus, ©d^iUerS, gricbrtd^g. But masculine names end- 
ing in a sibilant, and feminines in t, have cn^ in the genitive : 
thus, SWajceng, (So()^tcn«. 

The dative and accusative, of both genders, were formerly made to end 
in n or en, which ending is now more often, and preferably, omitted, and 
the name left unvaried in those cases. 

106. The plurals of masculine names, with or without the ar- 
ticle, have e (rarely m), with n added in the dative ; of feminines, 
It or en. Those in o (from Latin themes in on) add ne : thus, (Jato, 
Satone. 

^^7:., ?^}"* ^^ (S^riftuS are still usually decUned as Latin nouns • cen. 
3c|u, (S^rifrt (R. 189.23); dat 3cfu, C^riflo (R. 183.24); aoa 3effm 
C^nlhim. Other classical names were formerly treated in the same man- 
ner, and oases thus formed are occasionally met with, even in recent works 
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108. 1. A proper oame following a title that has the article before it ig 
left uuvaried ; if without the article, it takes the genitive sign, and the title 
(except §crr) is unvaried: thus; bcr ©o^n ^atjcr grtcbri^^, *the son of 
Emperor Frederick,' ^crrn ©d^mibtS §au8, *Mr. Smith's house;' but 
^cujgug bc8 ^atfcr^ griebrid^, ' the crusade of Emperor Frederick.' 

2. An appended title is declined, whether the preceding name be declined 
or not; thus, StlcjranbcrS bc8 @ro6,cn ©efc^id^tc, * Alexander the Great's 
history ; * bic S^atcn be8 ^ontgS grtcbrtd^ be8 ^totitm, * the deeds of King 
"Frederick the Second.' 

3. Of two or more proper names belonging to the same person, only the 
last is liable to variation under the preceding rules : thus, ^crrn 3o^ann 
©^mibtg ©ou«, ' Mr. John Smith's house ; ' but, if the last be a family 
name preceded by t)on, it takes the genitive ending only before the govern- 
ing noun : thus, gricbrtd^ Don @d^tflcr« Scrtc, but bie SBerfc gricbrid^S Don 
'Bd^iUtx, * the works of Frederick von Schiller.' 



MODIFYING ADJUNCTS OF THE NOUN. 

109. A noun may enter as an element into the structure of 
the sentence not only by itself, but as modified and limited by 
adjuncts of various kinds. 

110. 1. The most usual adjunct of a noun is an adjective (in- 
cluding under this term the pronominal and numeral adjectives 
and the articles) ; namely 

a. An attributive adjective, preceding the noun, and agreeing with it in 
gender, number, and case : as, cin gutcr SD^tann, * a good man ; ' bcr fd^Sncn 
gran, * of the beautiful woman ; ' btc jcn artigcn ^inbcm, * to these well-be- 
haved . children ' (see 115). 

h. An appositive adjective, following the noun, and in German not varied 
to agree with it (treated, rather, as if the predicate of an adjective clause): 
thus, ein Je^njlul^l rctc^ gcjcS^ni^t unb munberlid^, ' an arm-chair richly carved 
and quaint ' (see 116.2). 

But an adjective may follow a noun, as if appositive, and yet be declined, 
being treated as if having a noun understood after it : thus, bie g^^nbc, bic 
mad^tigen, ftcgcn, 'the enemies, the mighty, prevail; ' mcnn td^ ocrgang'ner 
2)agc, gtildftic^cr, gu bcnfcn ttJagc, * when I venture to think of past days, 
happy ones.' 

c. An adjective clause, containing a verb and its subject, and introduced 
by a relative pronoun or conjunction: as, bcr Siting, ben jic ntir gab, 'the 
ring which she gave to me ; ' bic §fittc, tt)o bcr altc fecrgmann woqnt, * the 
cottage where the old miner lives * (see 437). 

2. Sometimes an adverb, by an elliptical construction (as representing 
the predicate of an adjective clause), stands as adjunct to a noun : as, bcr 
Tlann l^icr, * the man here ; * bcr $inimct bort obcn, * heaven above : ' — ^that 
is, 'the man who is here,' etc. 

111. A noun is very often limited by another noun. 
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1. By a noun dependent on it, and placed either before or after it. 

a. Usually in the genitive case, and expressing a great variety of rela 
tions (216). 

• b. Very rarely, in the dative case (225). 

2. By an appositive noun, following it, and agreeing with it in case (bu^ 
not necessarily in gender or number) : as, cr ^at ben ^aifcr gricbrtd^, jctnctt 
^crrn, Dcrrat^cn, * he has betrayed the Emperor Frederick, hia master ; ' 
ben jtc, mcinc ©cttcbtc, mir gab, * which she, my beloved, gave me.* 

'The appositive noun is sometimes connected with its sul^ject by the con- 
junction afs, *as; ' thus, gic^t, ols bcr Ic^te 3)ic§tcr, bcr Icfetc 9Kcnfc^ ^inaug, 
' the last man marches out as last poet.' 

3. The other parts of speech used as substantives (113), of course, may 
take the place of the limiting noun. 

112. A noun is limited by a prepositional phrase : that is, by 
a noun whose relation to' it is defined by a preposition : as, bcr 
©d^tiiffel gu ^amlctg Setragcn, ' the key to Hamlet's behavior.' 

This construction is especially frequent, and most organic, with verbal 
derivatives retaining something of the verbal force : thus, @rgte^ung .;|ur 
grei^eit, * education to freedom ; ' btc ^offnung auf cine ©inigung mit bem 
fiaifer, 'the hoping for an understanding with the emperor.' 

In other cases, the prepositional phrase is virtually the adverbial predi- 
cate of an adjective clause : as, bcr SWann im Often, ' the man [who was, 
or lived] in the East.' 

EQUIVALENTS OF THE NOUN. 

113. 1. Other parts of speech are habitually or occasionally 
used as substantives, and may be substituted for the noun in a 
part or all of its constructions. These are 

a. The substantive pronouns and numerals : as, td^, ' I ; ' hid}, ' thee ; ' 
fic, ' she, her, they, them ; ' UJcr, * who ; ' fcc^S bcr SD^Snncr, * six of the men.' 
6. Infinitives of verbs (which are properly verbal nouns ) : see 339 eta 

e. Adjectives (including pronominal and numeral adjectives and parti* 
ciples) are, often converted into nouns (see 129). 

2. Any word or phrase, viewed in itself, as concrete representative of 
what it signifies, may be used as a neuter substantive: thus, fcin ctgcn ^d), 
' his own " I " ; ' o^nc SScnn bbcr W)tx, * without " if " or « but " j ' iebc« gfir 
unb SBibcr, * every pro and con.' 

3. A substantive clause, containing a verb and its subject, and intro- 
duced generally by hai, * that,' ob, * whether,' or a compound relative word, 
takes t^e place of a noun in some constructions (see 436). 

For a fuller definition of the relations and constructions in which the 
various equivalents of the noun may be used, see the several parts of 
speech concerned. 
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ADJECTIVES. 

r 114. The Adjective, in German, is declined only when 
used attributively or substantively. 

^ 115. 1. The attributive adjective always precedes the 
noun which it qualifies ; it is varied for number and case, 
and (in the singular only) for gender, and agrees in all 
these particulars with its noun. 

But the noun to which the adjective relates is often omitted : 
the latter, in such case, has the same form as if followed by the 
noun : as, cr l^at tDcigc ^dufer, unb tt)ir l^aben braunc, *he has 
white houses, and we have hrovm ; ' gebcn ©ie mir jtoeierici lud^ 
rot^c^ unb fd^toarjc^, *giveme two kinds of cloth, red and 
hlacieJ 

2. For the adjective used as a substantive, see below, 129. 

1^ 116. The adjective remains uninflected when used pre- 
dicatively, appositively, or adverbially. 

1. The predicate adjective is used,— a. as simple predicate, after verbs 
that signify being, becoming, continuing, seeming, and the like: as, fein 
§au«tt)orfd^5nunb loctg, tntrb obcr je^jt olt, unbfte^t l^agUtfi ou8, 'bin 
house was white and hxindsome, but is now growing old, and looks ugly ; ' — 
b. as adverbial predicate, defining more nearly the condition or action desig- 
nated by the verb : as, tobt unb ftorr Itcgtbic SBiiftc ^ingcftrcrft, 'the 
steppe Ues stretched <mt dead and stiff; ' — c. as factitive predicate^ to express 
a condition effected in or ascribed to an object by the action of a transitive 
verb 
bad 
bc^i 

' which I had long believed forgotten ' — whence, of course, also as sim{)le 
predicate in the corresponding passive expression : as, bad $aud tDtrb tu e i g 
gemalt, * the house is painted white.^ 

2. The appositive adjective usually follows the noun: as, tnirmarcn ginct 
IJinbcr, Rein unb fro^, *we were two children, small and m>erry;^ SBortc 
fug tnie iU^onbtid^t, * words sweet as moonlight.' 

3. For the adjective used as adverb, see below, 130. 

4. The nses of the adjective in apposition, as predicate, and as adverb, pa^s into one an- 
other by insensible gradations, and the same word often admits of more than one nnderstand- 
Ing. The appoaitiye adjectlvia, also, is sometimes distinguished from the attributive rather 
formally than logically; as, bet etnem iEBirtl^e tounbevmitb, *with a host wondrous 
bind ; ' jinen SBttcf jum ^ttnmel ^ o t^ , * a look to Heaven Mgh.^ The attributive adjective 
was formerly permitted after the noun ae well as before, and was declined in that position ; 
u was also the adjective used predicatively. 

117. A few adjectives are always used predicatively, and are 
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therefore never declined ; others are used only attributiyeljy and 
are therefore always declined. 

a. Of the first class, some of the most oommon are bereit, * ready,' feuib, 

* hostile,' funb, 'known,' Qen)a§r, 'aware,' etngebent, 'mindful,' t^etl^aft, 

* participating.' 

b. To the second class belong many adjectives expressing formal rela- 
tions — viz., certain pronominal adjectives, as jencr, 'yon,* jeber, 'every,' 
meintg, 'mine,' felbig, 'self-same;' some adjectives of number, time, and 
place, as gmett, 'second,' ^eutig, 'of to-day,' borttg, 'there situated; ' and 
the adjectives of material in en, tvn, for which, in predicate constructioii, 
prepositional phrases are usually substituted. 

DECLENSIONS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

118. Each adjective, in its attributive use, is subject to 
two different modes of declension, according as it is or is 
not preceded by certain limiting words. These we shall 
call the FEBST and second declensions (see 132). 

119. 1. The endings of the fiest declension are the 
same with those of the definite article, already given (63). 

Excepting that the nom. and ace. sing, neuter have e8 instead of a9, and 
the nom. and ace. plural and fern. slDgular have e instead of te : that is, the 
final and characteristic letter is the same, but differently preceded. 

2. The SECOND declension has only two endings, e and 
en : e belongs to the nominative singular of all genders, 
and hence also (see 72.i), to the accusative of the feminine 
and neuter; en is found in all the other cases. Thus 

Adjective Endings of Declension, 
PiBST Declension. Second Declension. 





Singular. 




Plural 




m. 


f. 


n. 


Hi. f. n. 


N. 


-cr 


-e 


-C« 


-e 


G. 


-C3 


-er 


-c3 


-er 


D. 


-em 


-er 


-em 


-en 


A. 


-en 


-c 


-eg 


-e 



Singular, 




PluraL 


m. t 


n. 


in.f. n. 


-e -e 


-C 


-en 


-en -en 


-en 


-en 


-en -en 


-en 


-en 


-en -c 


-e 


-en 



3. It will be noticed that the first declension has more than twice as 
many distinct endings as the second, and that it therefore makes a corre- 
spondingly superior, though a far from complete, distinction of genders and 
cases. 
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120. 1. The endings as given are appended through- 
out to the theme of the adjective, or to the adjective in 
its simple predicative form. 

Thus, from gut, * good,' are formed, in the first dedension, gutet, gute, 
guted, gutem, guten ; in the second, gute, guten* 

2. But adjectives ending in c reject this c in every case before 
taking the ending (or, what is the same thing, reject the c of every 
ending). 

Thus, from trogc, * lazy,' come trager, trage, tragcS, tr5gem, trSgciu 

3. Adjectives ending in the nnaccented terminational syllables 

cl/ en, cr, also usually reject the c either of those syllables or of 

the declensional ending. 

Thus, from cbel, * noble,* come ebter, cbtc, eblcS, and generally ebtent and 
ebten, less often cbctm, ebein ; from l)citcr, 'cheerful,' come usually l^citret, 
^citrc, ]^ettrc«, and l^citcrm and l^ettern, or l^eitrcm and l^eitren ; from cben, 
* even,' come cbner, cbnc, cbncS, ebnem, cbncn. The fall forms of these 
words, however — as cbener, ^eitcrer, and, less often, ebc(c8 — are also in good 
use, especially in a more stately or solemn style. 

4. ^o6), * high,' loses its c when declined : thus, l^ol^er, l^o^e, 
^ol^c^, etc. 

121. 1. The adjective, now, takes the more distinctive 
endings of the first declension, unless preceded by a limit- 

i>iiig word of a higher order (an article, pronoun, or pro- 
nominal adjective : see 123) which itself has those endings. 

Thus, as we say ber iWann, Hhe man,' so also guter SOiann, *good man,' 
but bcr gutc Tlann, *the good man; ' as bic grauen, 'the women,' so gute 
graucn, and gutc fd^onc groucn, but bic gutcn fd^oncn grauen, 'the good 
handsome women;' as bem ^iitbc, 'to the child,' so gutem ^inbc, and 
gutem, id|oncm, ortigcm ^tnbc, but bent gutcn, fd^onen, ortigcn ^inbc, 'to 
the good, handsome, well-behaved child.' 

2. Or, in other words, a pronominal limiting word be- 
fore the adjective, if it have itself the more distinctive ad- 
jective ending characteristic of the case and gender of the 
qualified noun, takes that ending away from the adjective, 
reducing the latter from the first to the second declension : 
the distinctive ending does not need to be, and is not, re- 
peated upon both words. 

Note that certain cases — the aca sing, masculine, the nom. and ace sin^ 
feminine, and the dat. plural — have the same ending in the one dedension 
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as in the other, and are therefore not altered, whateyer the situation m 
which the adjective is placed. 

3. By an irregalar extension of this tendency to avoid the un- 
necessary repetition of a distinctive ending, a gen. sing, mascnline 
or nenter ending in ^ (not a masculine ending in n) takes before 
it usually the second form of the adjective (in en)/ instead of the 
first (in e3). 

Thus, fatten SBaffcrS, *of cold water,* frozen 3Jhxt^e3, 'with joyous 
spirit,' grogen £]^et(^, ' in^eat part,' and so on, are much more common 
than tatted &afferd, fro^ed SKut^ed, eto., although the latter are not mcorrect 

122. Examples : — 

1. Complete declension of an adjective, gut, ' good,' in both 
forms. 



FinsT Declension. 



m. 



N. gutcr 

G. guteg 

D. gutem 

A. guten 



Singular, 
t 

gutc 
guter 
gutcr 
gutc 



n. 



gutc3 
gutcS 
gutcttt 
gutcd 



N. 
G. 
D. 
A. 



Sbcoitd Deoleksion. 

Singular. 
zn. f. n. 

bet gutc bic gutc haS gutc 

be^ guten bcr gutcn bc^ guten 

bent gutcn bcr gutcn bem gutcn 

ben autcn bic autc ha9 outc 



Plural 
m. f. n. 

gutc 
guter 
guten 
gutc 



PlwraL 

bic gutcn 
bcr gutcn 
ben gutcn 
bic gutcn 



oem guien oer guxcn oem guic 

ben gutcn bic gutc ha9 gutc uic yuicu 

2. Declension of noun and accompanyiDg adjective: rotifer 
SBcin, * red wine,' groge Jfrcubc, * great joy,' fd^tcd^teg ®ctb, * bad 

lonev ' 



money. 



FiBST Declenston. 



m. 



Singular, 



Secoitd Declension. 



ra. 



N. 


rotter fflJcin 


bcr rott)e SBcin 


G. 


rot^e6 or rotl^en JiUcincg 


bc« rotten SBcincg 


D. 


rot^cm ^cinc 


bent rotl^cn tfi^etne 


A. 


rotten SBcin 


ben rotten aBctn 
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Singular. 



N. 


f. 
gtogc 5rcubc 


bic gro^c ^rcube 


G. 


grower fjrcubc 


bcr grogen ^Jreubc 


D. 


gto^er ijrcubc 


bcr grogcn grcubc 


A, 


grogc grcube 


bic grogc fjrcubc 


N. 


n. 


n. 

bag fd^ted^tc ®ctb 


G. 


fd^ted^tcg or stcn ®etbe6 


bc6 fd^Ied^ten ®elbc3 


D. 


fd^ted^tcm ©elbc 


bcm fd^ted^tcn ®clbc 


A. 


frfjlcc^teg ®elb 


bag fd^Ied^te ®etb 




m. f. n. 


m. f. n. 


N. 


totl^c aBctnc 2C, 


bic rotl^en ^Mmt k. 


G. 


grogcr tJrcubcn 2C. 


ber grogcn ^Jreuben 2C. 


D. 


f^Icd^tcn ©clbcrtt 2C, 


ben fd^Icd^ten ®cfoern :c. 


A. 


grogc grcubcn 2C. 


bic grogcn JJrcubcn 2C. 



123. The words which, when placed before an adjec- 
tive, take away its distinctive ending, or reduce it from 
the first to the second declension, are 

1. The two articles, bcr and cin, with fcin (195.2), the negative 
of the latter. 

2. The possessive adjectives, mciit, bcin, fein, un[er, cucr, il^r 
(157 etc.). 

3. The demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pronominal 
adjectives bcr, bicg and Jen (163), and ineld^ (l'^^)- 

4. The indefinite pronominal adjectives and numeral adjectives 
jcb, jcgtid^, fold^, mand^, anber, cinig, ctKd^, all, t)icl,.tocmg, mcl^r, 
mcl^rcr (170, 184-194). 

But fotd^ after ein is treated as a simple adjective, and does not affect a 
following adjective : thus, ein fold^cr gntcr SDIann. 

5. A few proper adjectives: namely, tjerfd^icbcne, pi, *sundry* (nearly 
,3qtiivalent with etnige and ntel^rcrc), and fotgenb, erttjdijnt, obig^ and theii 
J ike, used idiomaticaUy without the article (66.6) to indicate things which 
liave been specified or are to be specified. 

124. 1. Since, however, a part of these words — ^namely, ein, 
fcin, and the possessive adjectives — ^lack the distinctive ending in 
three of their cases, the nom. sing, masculine and the nom. and 
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ace. tdng. neuter, tlie adjeciiye following tliose cases retains the 

ending. 

Thus, as we say gutcr Tlann, gute« ^tnb, so also tin gutcr 9Raim, em 
gutcS ^b (as opposed to bcr gutc Tlann, bad gutc ^nb), because there is 
nothing about the ein which should render the full ending upon the adjec- 
tive unnecessary. 

2. In this wav arises what is sometimes reckoned as a " third 

« 

or " mixed " declension, composed of three forms taken from the 
first declension, and the rest from the second. For example, cm 
gutcr, * a good,' f cine gutc, ' no good,' fciii gutc^, * his good,' i^ 
guten, * their good,' are declined 

Singular. PluraL 

m. f. n. TCL. f. n. 

N. cin gutcr letnc gutc fcin gutcd i^rc gutcn 

G. ctnc8 gutcn Ictncr gutcit jeine« guteit t^rcr gutcn 

D. ctncm gutcn tcincr gutcn jcincm gutcn t^rcu gutcn 

A. cincn gutcn tcinc gutc jcin gutcd i^rc gutcn 

There is neither propriety nor adyantage in treating this as a separate 
declension. For eadi gender and case, there are two forms of the adjectiye, 
and only two, and the learner should be taught to distinguish between 
them, and to note, in every case, the reason of their respective use — which 
reason is the same in the '' mixed " declension as elsewhere. 

3. In like manner, when mand^, tocld^, and folc^ are nsed with- 
out an ending of declension (see 170, 174, 191), the sncceeding 
adjective takes the fiill ending of the first declension. 

Thus, totlii rctcbcr ©tmmcl, *what a rich sky I* but ineld^cr rctt^c $tm* 
met ; mand^ buntc S3Iumen, but mond^c buntcu S3Iumcn, * many variegated 
flowers.' 

4. The same is true after aU, tttcl, incntg, and mc^r, when they are un- 
declined: thus, ttici gutc8 Objl, *much good fruit;' mcl^r offcnc SBaJcn, 
* more open carriages.' 

' 125. 1. The adjective follows the first declension not only 
when it has no other limiting word, or only another adjective, 
before it, but also when preceded by an indeclinable word, such as 
ctlua^, gcnug, allertet, and the numerals. 

2. After the personal pronouns (which do not take the endings 
of adjective declension), the adjective ought, by analogy, to be of 
the first declension ; and this is not absolntely forbidden ; bnt in 
common^ usage the adjective takes the distinctive endings only in 
the nominative singular (with the accusative neuter), and foIlowF 
in the other cases the second declension. — That is to say, the ad- 
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jective after a pcrsoDal pronoun is declined as after etn^ or by the 
"mixed" declension (124.2). 

Thus, id^ ormcr S!|or, * I poor fool* bu ixtht^ ^tnb, * thou dear child ; 
out mx armcn Xljoxtn, * we poor fools/ il^r [ufien ?icber, 'ye sweet songs. 

126. The ending eS of the nom. and ace. neuter in the first 
declension is sometimes dropped : this omission is especially fre- 
quent in poetry. 

Thus, fd^bn SBetter, *fine weather,' foljd^ ®t% * false money,' ctii 
anbcr gcft, *a difDsrent festival,' bcr Shorter qctlig ^cd^t, *the sacred law 
of nations^' 

127. After a part of the pronominal adjectives mentioned 
above, 123.4, it is allowable, and even usual, to use the ending 
of the first declension instead of the second in the nom. and ace. 
plural. 

Thus, einige g r o 6 c ^aflcn, * sundry big boxes, ' mandft g t il df I i d^ e S351* 
let, *many fortunate races,' me^rere loityt* ©tragen, * several long streets.' 

Hardly any two authorities agree in their statement of the words after 
which this inconsistency is permitted, and it is better avoided altogether. 

^ 128. 1. When two or more adjectives precede and qualify the 
same noun, unless the first be one of those mentioned in 123, all 
regularly and usually take the same ending. 

2, Rarely, however, when the following adjective stands in a closer re- 
lation to the substantive, as forming with it a kind of compound idea, to 
which the preceding adjective is then added as a more adventitious deter- 
minative, the second is allowed to be of the second declension, though the 
first is of the first : but only in the genitive and dative cases. 

Thus, l^ol^c fd^attigc Sdavmt, * high shady trees ; ' tnit frol^cm letd^tem 
©inn, * with light joyous mind ; ' guter alter toftbarcr SBein, * good old costly 
wine ; ' — ^but Don fd|onem rotten Xud^e, * of handsome red cloth; * frif&er 
^oUanbifd|cn $ortngc, * of fresh Dutch herrings ; ' mit eigncm innercn Or* 
gani^mu^, * with peculiar internal organization.' 

3. Occasionally, what is more properly an adjective qualifying the nouu 
is treated in Gr«rman as an adverb limiting a following adjective before the 
noun, and so (130) is left undedined: thus, bie Solfen, bte formlod grauen 
£od|ter ber ?uft, *the clouds, the gray shapeless (shapelessly gray) 
daughters of the air ; ' btc ungtiidfjetig trourigc SBcgcgnung, * the unhappy, sad 
meeting;' btc Itbntgftd^ Sa^rijd^c mahtmk, *the Royal Bavarian Academy.' 

EXERCISB VI. X^ 

Adjectives of the first declension, 

1. SDtan tl^ut ncucn 2Betn in ncuc f^fiffcr. 2, ©d^Ied^tc SKanner 
Dcrfaufcn fattcS frifd^eg aBaffcr afe ed^tc mid). 3. SBcigcg Srob ip 
gut, abet fd^tuarjed tft anij gut. 4. 36) i)aht i|arten @ta^t unb iDet^ 
J^cS Slci. 5* aWcincg ©rubers btaucr SRodt ijt t)on fctncm Suc^c. 6. 
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@tcb mir btauc8 obcr torigc^ ^a^jier ; id^ ^abe nur rotl^c^, 7, $o^e 
fd^atttfic aSfiumc fmb jcfet angencl|m. 8. ©cr Oc^fc I|at cfaicn bufcn 
&op\, gtDci langc ^'6mtv, grogc runbe Slugcn, unb t)icr flarfc fflctnc. 

EZEBCISB YIL 

Adjectives of the second declension. 

1. S)icfcr neitc aBcin ^alt fic^ gut in bcm ticucn gaffe. 2. 3^ ^abc 
baS rotl^c ^apitx, unb bcr attc SKann gicbt mir ba3 blauc. 3. ®er 
blauc $Rocf tttctnc^ licbcn SrubcrS ifl t)on bcni feincn Sud^c. 4. SDcr 
iungc ©d^uler fd^rcibt feincm altcn Scl^rcr cincn langcn 33ricf. 5. 
2Bir licben ba3 tDci^c SSrob, abcr toir faufcn baS fd^iuarge. 6. Sm 
toarmcn ©ommer fifet man untcr ben fd^attigen Sftumen. 7. ®ie 
langen p'omtx beg ftarfcn Od^fen ftel^cn iiber ben runben Sluqen in 
feinem hidm .Sopfe. 

Exercise YUI. 
Adjectives of varums declension, 

1. ®tcfcr atte 9D?ann toax etn guter ©olbat ; er biente mit^rogcnt 
Stul^m im (eljten Sriege. 2. Wit Sriege, bic gro^cn unb bie tleinen, 
bringcn grogeg UnglM. 3. Sd^ fd^reibe auf bcm bidfen toei^en "ipapier 
mit biinner rotter Einte. 4. SBir tragen leid^te Sleiber, benn ber 
©ommer ift toarm. 5. 3Kctn (ieber ©ruber ifl ber gute fjreunb bc5 
armen ®d^u(er§. 5. 3Kan p\iMt reife 5le^)fe(, unb Idgt bie unreifen 
ouf ben SBaumcn l^angen. 7. ®ie guten reifen 5le^)fet jinb nid^t ju 
>ben, benn fie l^angen ^od^ auf ben ^ol^en Sfiumen. 8. 3m neuen 
?(x6 meineg alten 5Rac^bar3 ift foftbarer alter rotter SBein. 

129. The Adjective used as Substantive. 

1. In German, as in other languages, adjectives are very 
often used as substantives, either with or without an article 
or other determining word. 

2. When so used, the adjective is written with a capital 
letter, like any other substantive ; but it retains its proper 
declension as an adjective, taking the endings of the first 
or of the second declension according to the rules already 
given. • 

8. An adjective used as a substantive in the masculine or fem- 
inine gender usually denotes a person; in the neuter (singular 
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only), a concrete abstract — a thing which, or that in general which, 

possesses the qaality designated by the adjective. 

Thus, ber ®ute rfiumt ben $(atj bent SBofen, ' the good (man) gives place 
to the wicked; ' bag l^te unb ba etn ®lMii6)tx getnefen, * that here and there 
has been one happy person ; * cine @d|onc, * a beauty ; ' mcinc ©eliebte, * my 
beloved ; ' ^^re Stet^tc, *your right hand; '— tt)o ba« ©trenge mit bent 30^^* 
ten, tt)0 @tane« pd^ unb 9Jiilbe« poartcn, * where the hard has united with 
the tender, where what is strong and what is gentle have combined ; ' 
bnxd) ^(cinereg gum ©rogern mic§ getoo^ncn, * accustom me by the less to 
the greater.' 

4. Some adjectives are so constantly used in this way as to ha 7e quite 
acquired the character of substantives. From these are to be distinguished 
certain neuters derived from adjectives without a suffix, and declined as 
nouns of the first declension: as,. ®ut, * property,* 9lcd^t, * right,' 9{ot^, 

* red,' 2)eutt(i^, * German (language).' 

6. After ctlna^, 'something,' tnaS, *what, something,' nid^tS, 

* nothing,' an adjective is treated neither as attributive nor as ap- 
positive, but as an adjective used as substantive, in apposition : it 
is therefore of the first declension, and (regularly and usually) writ- 
ten with a capital initial. 

Thus, ed mug noci^ tttt>a9 ©rogered, nod^ etmag ^errltd^ered tom> 
men, * there must be coming something more that is greater and more 
splendid ;' tt)a«td|®raufame8 crlitt, * what that was dreadful I endured ; ' 
c« ijl nid^td 9'i cued, * it is nothing new/ 

6 There is no strict and definite limit between the adjective belonging 
to a nonn understood, and the adjective used as a noun, and many cases 
admit of interpretation as either the one or the other. 

130. 27ie Adjective "used as Adverb. 

Any adjective, in German, may be used in its predica- 
tive or uninflected form as an adverb. 

Thus, etn ganged $aud, * a whole house;' but etn gang fd^dned $au8, 
•a wholly beautiful house,' and ein gang fd|bn gcboute« $au8, * a quite 
beautifully built house ; ' er fd^reibt gut, *he writes well; ' er lad^tc nodj 
Dtel bummer, *he laughed yet much more foohshly.' 

See further 363 ; and, for the adjective with adverbial form, 128.3w 

Exercise IX. 

Adjectives used as Substantives and as Adverbs, 

1. Sin ©uter liebt ba6 ®utc, abcr bie ©d^tcAten ttJoHcn nvx 
©d^Ied^tc^. 2. S)tcfc ©d^Snc l^at eine fd^fin rotl^c Stofe in il^rcr fd^o* 
ncn Sinfen. 3. 2)cr eijrlid^eflei^igc Wcmt ift gtiidttid^er afe bcr faule 
^txijt. 4. S)icfer !©eutf^c fpridqt fel^r gelcl)rt ; benn er l^at rcd^t 
Peigig jiubirt. 5. 5Rid^t jeber Oele^rte ifl cin SSeifcr, 6. ®teb bcm 
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illctncn ttma9 ©tigeS in fcine 3itijtt, 1. 3)er ®utc tofil^It tmmcr 
ba^ Seffere, unb arbeitet fiir ba3 Scftc bc« SSatcrtanbeg. 8, SSergcttd 
nic^t SofeS mtt Sofcm. 9. !Dcr ©linbc trfigt ben gasmen, unb bcr 
iaipit ftiljrt ben 93Unben. 

131. Participles as Adjectives. — ^Participles, being verbal ad- 
jectives, are treated in nearly all respects as adjectives — as regards 
their various use, their mode of declension, and their comparison. 
See further 349 etc. 

132. The double declension of the adjective is in some respects analogons with the 
two-fold mode of declension of nouns, and is often, like the latter, called ** strong ^ and 
"weak" declension. The second or "weak" declension of adjectives, like that of noons, 
la made upon the model of a theme ending in ff. But the other shares in the pecnliaritiea 
of the old pronominal inflection ; being originally formed, it is assumed, by the compo8i> 
tion of a declined pronoun (long since lost in separate use) with the adjective theme. The 
principle on which the distinction in the use of the two is now based — ^namely, the econo- 
mical avoidance of unnecessary explidtness — \a of comparatively recent introduction. 
The first declension was formerly used when the logical emphasis rest^ on the attribute ; 
the second, when it rested on the person or thing to which the attribute related ; the 
" strong " adjective qualified an indefinite or abstract object ; the " weak," one definite nr 
individualized. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

133. Although the subject of comparison, or formation of 
derivative adjectives of the comparative and superlative degrees, 
comes more properly under the head of derivation or word-for- 
mation, it will be, for the sake of practical convenience, treated 
here. 

134. The German adjective, like the English, is sub- 
ject to variation by termination in order to express degree 
of quality indicated ; a compaeative and a superlative 
degree are thus formed from the simple adjective, which, 
with reference to them, is called positive. 

135. 1. The endings forming the comparative and 
superlative are the same as in English, namely, er and eft. 
But 

2. Adjectives ending in e add only r for the comparative ; and 
those in et, en, cr usually (before the endings of declension, al- 
ways) reject the e of those terminations before er. 

8. Except after a sibilant letter (j, 9, ^, \6)), and a b or t usu- 
ally ^especially when preceded bv another' consonant: and except- 
ing we nb of the present participle), the e of the superlative ending 
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eft is regalarly omitted, and the ending reduced to simple ft 
After a vowel, except c, the e may be either omitted or re- 
tained. 

136. MonosyUabic adjectives whose vowel is a, o, or u 
(not ou) more usually modify those vowels in the compara- 
tive and superlative : but there are many (about fifty, in- 
cluding several which may follow either method) that leave 
the vowel unchanged. 

Examples of these are bunt, 'variegated,* fatjd^, * false,* frol^, * joyous,* 
laljm, * lame,* nacf t, * naked,* rafd^, * quick,* runb, * round,* fanft, * gentle,* 
ftolj, 'proud,' tjott, 'full,' todtix, 'true.* 

137. The formation of comparatives and superlatives by the 
endings er and efl is not, as in English, limited to monosyllabic 
adjectives. But the superlative in eji is avoided in cases of harsh 
combination; nor are adjectives compared vrhich (see 117a) are 
used only predicatively, and are incapable of declension. 

Of course, as in English, some adjectives are by their signification 
excluded from comparidon: e. g., gang, 'entire,* tobt, 'dead,' irben, 
earthen.* 

138. Examples • — 



Positive. 


Comparative, 


SuperlaUve, 


f d^on, * beautiful ' 


fd^Sncr 


f^finft 


reid^, * rich ' 


rcid^cr 


rcid^fi 


^ci6,*hot' 


^etgcr 


^etgefl 


trSge, * lazy ' 


trftgcr 


trfigeft 


fret, 'free' 


frcter 


frctfl, frciefi 


alt, * old' 


filter 


filtcft 


fronittt, ' pious 


frSmntcr 


frfintmji 


fttrj, * short ' 


fttrjcr 


liirgep ' 


fro^, 'joyous' 


frol^cr 


frol^cfl 


fanft, * gentle ' 


fanftet 


faitftcp 


bunW, ' dark ' 


bunftcr 


bunfclp 


tnagcr, * thin ' 


ntagrer, magcrci 


: magerjl 


offen, * open ' 


offner, offcner 


offenp 


t)ertoorfen, ' abandoned ' 


' t)ertt)orfcitcr 


t)crtoorfcnjl 


iebeutenb, * significant' 


bebeutenber 


bebeutenb^ 
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139. Irregular and Defective Comparison, 

1. A few adjectives are irregalar in the comparative, or in the 
superlative, or in both : namely 

gut, 'good* beffcr bcfl 

t)iel, * much ' meijr, mcl^rer meifl 

l^oci^, * high ' ]^5§cr l^od^fl 

nal^, *nigh' nftl^cr tia^fl 

9ro6, * great ' grd^ct grfi^t (rarely grSgcfl) 

2. A few are defective, lacking a positive, 

* little' mtnbcr mmbe|x 

*mid' mittlcr mittelfl 

especially, a class derived from prepositions, 

[in, 'in'] inner innerfl 

[au«, *out'] Su6cr augcrjl 

or from adverbs or prepositions in er (itself really a comparative ending), 
having a quasi-comparative adjective of the same form, 

[ober, 'above'] obcr obcrfl 

[unter, 'below'] unter untcrfl 

[Dorbcr, * in front '] t)orbcr t)orbcr|l 

[Winter, 'behind'] l^intcr l^intcrjl 

This class is further irregular in forming its superlatives by adding the 
superlative ending to the comparative (which has not a proper comparative 
meaning). 

3. Two lack (as adjectives) both comparative and superlative ; 

[el^c, ' ere '] [c^cr, * sooner '] crfl, ' first ' 
' late ' \t%i, ' last ' 

From these two superlatives are then irregularly formed new compara- 
tives, crjicr, 'former,' and Ictjtcr, 'latter.' 

140. Declension of Comjparatwes and Swperlatvoes, 
1. In general, comparatives and superlatives are subject 

to the same rules of declension as their positives, the 
simple adjectives. 

That is to say, they are uninflected when used in apposition, as predi 
cate, or as adverb (with the exceptions noted just below), and declined 
when used attributively or substantively ; and they have the same double 
declension as simple adjectives, determined by tiie same circumstances 
The comparative presents no irregularities, but 
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2. a. The superlative does not often occur without an article or 
other limiting word before it, and is therefore more usually of the 
second declension. 

It oocors of the first declension espedally in the vocatiye, after a limit- 
ing genitive, and in phrases which omit the article : thus, liebfler ^ruber, 
* dearest brother I ' auf beS SWcerc« ticfuntcrftem ©runbc, ' on the sea's very 
lowest bottom; ' in ^od^fter (Sile, * in extreme (highest) haste.* 

b. What is of much more importance, the superlative is not, 
like the positive and comparative, used predicatively in its unin- 
flected form ; but for this is substituted an adverbial expression, 
formed with the preposition an and the definite article bent (dal. 
aing. neuter), contracted into am. 

Thus, cr tft mir atn liebjlcn, *he is dearest to me; ' ttn ©ommcrfmb 
btc Sage gu turj ; tm $crb(ic, nod) lilr jer ; abcr am tftrgefien im SBin* 
ter, ' in summer the days are too short ; in autumn yet shorter ; but shortest 
in winter.' 

This expression means literally * at the dearest,' * at the shortest,' and so 
on, but is employed as general predicate in many cases where we could not 
substitute such a phrase for it Its sphere of use borders dose upon that 
of the superlative with preceding article, agreeing with a noun understood; 
and it is often inaccurately used in place of the latter: e. g., er tfl am \itu 
^igfien unter aQen ©c^iifem, ' he is most diligent of all the scholars,' for er 
tft ber fletgtafle k*, ' he is the most industrious,' eta Thus, we ought to 
say, biefer (^turm tear geflem am I|efttgflen, ' this storm was most violent 
yesterday,' but ber gejhrige ©turm tear ber ^eftigjic, *the storm of yesterday 
was the most violent ' (e. g., of the year). 

Only oUerltebfl is used directly as predicate : bad n^ar allerUebfl, * that was 
charming.' 

e. For the superlative as adverb are also generally substituted 
adverbial phrases formed with am, auf^/ and gum (see 363.2). 

14L Comparison with Adverbs, 

1. Adjectives not admittrug of comparison in the usual manner, 

by er and efi (137), may be compared, as in English, with help 

of the adverbs mel^r, * more,' and am meipcn, * most.' 

Thus, er tjl am metpen fne(i^tifd|, *he is most slavish; ' er ifl mir mel^r 
fetnb; ate id^ t^m, * he is more unfriendly to me than I to him.' 

2. When, of two qualities belonging to the same object, one is declared 

to be in excess of the other, the comparison is usually and more properly 

made with mel^r. 

Thus, er toor mel^r tapfer ol8 Hug, *he was more bold than prudent: ' — 
bat, tta^rer, aU Aug vaah fromm, *more true, than prudent and dutifiil 
(Goethe). 
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142. Additional RemarhB. 

1. The superlative has, as in other languages, a twofold mean- 
ing and use : one implying direct comparison and eminence above 
others (superlative relative) ; the other, general eminence, or pos- 
session of the designated quality in a high degree (superlative ab- 
solute). 

Thus, |c^5nPc SBIumen, *most beautiful (exceedingly beautiftil) flowers; 
bie f c^onften ^lumen, * the most beautiful flowers ' (of all those had m viewX 

This distinction appears especially in adverbial superlatives : see 363.2& 

2. To a superlative is often prefixed allcr, in order further to 
intensify its meaning : thus, ber a(Ier{(6on|le, ' the most beautiful 

of au; 

^Qer is the gen. pi. of aQ, * all,* and so is used in Its literal sense, only 
combined with the adjective, and in connections where its introduction as 
an independent adjunct of the adjective would be impossible. 

Exercise X. 
Comparative and Superlative of Adjectives, 

1. SBann l^aben totr btc iSngflen Sage? 2. ®ic lagc ftnb langct 
im ©ontmer ; im SBintcr ftnb fie am fitrjcflcn unb am falteflen. 3. 
Siebftev gteunb ! fd)reibc mir beffere Sriefc, unb mit fd^ttjargerer Sinte, 
auf beiric^ SSater^ toeigeftem' 'Rafter. 4. 3)tc ^Sc^ften SSdume tragen 
nid^t befferc 5le^)fet afe bte ntebrigcrn. 5. 3)te airmen fuib oft fro^ct 
ate bte Sfteid^crcn. 6. 3Kait iflt am rcic^Pcn, tocnn man amjufriebcnflcn 
ip. 7. S)a8 ®oIb ifl \i(x^ foftbarfte SWetafl, abcr \i(Ji^ (gifen tft ba« 
ttilljKd^pc, unb bcr ©ta^I ijl \ia^ afler^artcflc. 

MODIFYING ADJUNCTS OF THE ADJECTIVE. 

143. The adjective, in all its uses as adjective and as substan* 
tive (for its adverbial use, see under Adverbs, 363), is liable to 
be limited by modifying adjuncts of various kinds. 

144. 1. The customary adjunct of an adjective is an adverb : 
as, fe^r gut, *very good;' ^erjK^ frol^, 'heartily glad.' 

2. An adjective may be limited by an adverbial clause, contain- 
ing a verb and its subject, and introduced by a conjunction (see 
438.35). 

Thus, er tfl fo gut, bofi tc^ tl^n nur licben lann, *he is so good, that I can- 
not but love him ; ' frfinfcr afe man glaubte, * sicker than was supposed.' 

An adverbial clause can hardly qualify an adjective, except as a specifi- 
cation of degree, where a comparison is made. 
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145. An adjective is often limited by a noun (or pronoun) 
dependent on it. 

1. Bj a noun in the genitive case: thus, (ebtg aQer $f[id^t, 'free from all 
obligation ; * i^rcr Seutc getoig, ' sure of its prey: * see 217. 

2. By a noun in the dative case: thus, il^tn eigen, *peculiartohim; 
gleic^ einer Seid^e, 'like a corpse : ' see 223. 

8. By a noun in the accusative case, but only very rarely, and in predica- 
tive construction: thus, ic^ bin ed mUbe, 'I am tired of it: ' see 229. 

4. By an Infinitive, with its sign ju, *to:' thus, leid^t gu berjd^affen, 
' easy to procure : ' see 344. 

146. An adjective is limited by a prepositional phrase ; that 
is, by a noun whose relation to it is defined by a preposition : 
thus, t)Ottt ©d^aumc rein, ' free from scum ; ' angcncl^m t)on (Scftalt, 
• agreeable in figure.' 

147. 1. An adverbial adjunct to an adjective always precedes 
it-^xcept the adverb gcnug, ' enough.' 

2. An adjective used attributively must be preceded by all its 
modifying adjuncts : thus, allcr Don bent bcutfd^cn 9teid^c abl^angt* 
gen, ober baju gel^Srigcn SS5flcrflfimnie, *of all the races dependent 
on the German empire, or belonging to it' 

3. Adjectives used in the predicate or in apposition may take 
the limiting noun, with or without a preposition, either before or 
after them : but the adjective more usually follows ; and neces- 
sarily, if the limiting word be a pronoun without a preposition. 

148. Participles, as verba} adjectives, share in most of the 
confitmctions of the adjective : see 349 etc. 



PRONOUNS. 

149. In German, as in English, substantive pronouns and 
pronominal adjectives are for the most part not distinguished from 
one another (as they are distinguished in French) by difiereiit 
forms, but the same word is used, according to circumstances, 
with either value. It will be convenient, therefore, to treat both 
classes together, explaining under each word its own proper use 
or uses. 

150. The principal classes of pronouns are 

1. The personal ; 

2. The possessive ; ^ 2 
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3. The demonstrative (including the deternainative) ; 

4, The interrogative ; 

6. The relative (all of which are also either demonstra- 
tive or interrogative) ; 

6. The indefinite, with the indefinite numerals. 

The determinative, indefinite, and numeral pronouns are In part of am- 
biguous character, being intermediate classes through which the pronouns 
shade off into ordinaiy adjectives and numerals. 
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^iS), the special reflexive of the third person (see 166.3), is also 
a memher of this class, a personal pronoun. 
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152. 1. SD^etn, betn, fern are older forms of the gen. singular, now an- 
tiquated, but occasionally met with; t^r, for i^rcr, does not occur: ua\ntv, 
for unfet, and eurer, for euer, are not unknown, but rare. 

Examples are tl^r ^nftrumcntc \potttt mcttt, * ye instruments mock me 
(R. 142.33); baS \txn fclbjl gcnog, * which was enjoying itself (R. 141.16). 

2. These genitives, in composition with ^albcn, tocgcn, and totHcn, add a 
wholly anomalous et ; and unfer and euer, in like manner, add a t : thus, 
mcinct^albcn, bctncttncgcn, urn teinctnjiUen, unfcrttncgcn, cucrt^albcn, etc. 

3. Genitives of the personal pronouns are everywhere of rare occur- 
rence, and only as objects of verbs (219) and adjectives (217). For the 
genitive limiting a noun is substituted a possessive adjective (168.2). 

153. Use of the Personal Pronouns in address, 

1. In German, as in English, the pronoun of the second pers. 

singular, bu, ' thoa,' is no longer used in address, in the ordinary 

intercourse of life. 

It is retained (as in English) in the language of worship and of poetry: 
and further, m that of familiarity — the familiarity of intimacy, between 
equals, as between husband and wife, near relations, or particular friends, 
also among children ; — the familiarity toward inferior age or station, as on 
the part of any one toward young children, or on the part of teachers or 
employers toward youthful pupils or servants ; — ^and even, sometimes, the 
familiarity of insult or contempt. 

2. The pronoun of the second pers. plural — i^r, * ye,' etc. — was 
at one time generally current in Germany for the singular (like 
our you), and is yet met with in poetry or narrative : but modem 
use authorizes it only in addressing more than one of such per- 
sons as may, singly, be addressed with bu. 

8. The singular pronouns of the third person — er, 'he,' ftc, 

* she,' etc. — were also once used in customary address, but soon 

sank to the condition of address by an acknowledged superior to 

an inferior — ^as by a monarch to a subject, a master to a servant, 

and the like — with which value they are still retained, but are 

going out of vogue. 

Employed in this way, er and |te and their cases are usually and properly 
written with a capital 

4. At present, the pronoun of the third pers. plnral — 
ftc, Hhey ' — and its possessive, t^r, * their/ are alone allowed, 
in the sense of ' you, your,' in common life, in addressing 
eitlier one person, or more than one. When thus used, 
they are, for distinction, written with capital letters, @tc^ 
3^ncn, O^r, etc. (but the reflexive fid^ is not so written). 
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Thus, x^ ban!c 3^ncn ffir 3^rc®cfamglcit, bag @tc fi(^ bic 2»fi^c 
Qcgeben ^aben, * I thank you for your kindness, in that you haye given your- 
nelf the trouble.' 

The verb with @ic is always in the plural, whether one person or more 
be intended. But a following adjective is either sing^ular or plural, accord- 
ing to the sense : thus, @ic unalildltd^cr, * jou unhappy man I * but @ic wi' 
gliicfltcl^cn, *you unhappy ones I ' 

The use of @te in address is quite modem, not having become generally 
established till about the middle of the last century. 

6. Some authorities write all the pronouns of address with a capital, 
even 3)u, ^id^, @ud^, etc : but this is not to be approved, except in such 
documents as letters, where the words are to reach the person addressed 
through the eye. 

154. Peculiarities in the use of Pronouns of the third 
person, 

1. As a general rule, the pronoun of the third person, 
in the singular, takes the gender of the noun to which it 

relates. 

Thus, when speaking of a hat (ber $ut), we use er and i^n ; of a pen 
(bic gcbcr), ftc ; of bread (ba« Srob), c8. 

Excepted from this rule are such words as 3Bct6, * woman,' 
which are neuter, though designating female persons ; also dimmu- 
tives (neuter) of personal appellations, such as SBiabd^cn, * girl,' 
jyrftulein, * young lady,' Sndblcin, ' little boy : ' a pronoun refer- 
rmg to one of these usually follows the natural gender, instead 
of the grammatical. Sinh, * child,' is represented hy t^, * it,' as 
with us. 

2. But these pronouns are seldom used in the genitive or da- 
tive for things without life. For the genitive is suhstituted the 
genitive of a demonstrative, ber or bcrfclbc ; for the dative, the 
dative of the same ; or, if governed hy a preposition!, a combina- 
tion of that preposition with the adverb ba (or bar), ' there.' 

Thus, bamit, * therewith,* batjon, * thereof,* barin, * therein,* bamad^, 

* thereafter,' and so on, are used instfead of mit i^m or il^r, * with it,' etc. 
2)ar is put instead of ba before a vowel or n. 

Similar substitutions of the demonstratives are often made also in other 
cases where we employ the personal pronouns : see below, 171. 

3. The neuter accusative e3 is, in like manner, almost never 
allowed after a preposition, but is replaced by ba before the 
preposition : thus, bafiir, barutn, for fixr e§, * for it,' urn t9, 

* about it' 
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4. The neater eS has certain special uses* 

CL It is, as in English, the indefinite and impersonal subject of a verb : 
thus, c« rcgnct, • it rains ; ' c« ifl fcin ^rtibcr, * it is his brother ; * c0 frcut 
tntc^, ®ic gu fc^cn, * it rejoices me to see you.* 

h. In this use, it often answers to our (here before a verb : as, e9 kuar ein 
^cm barin, * there was a kernel in it j * c8 toirb S^icmanb tommcn, ' there 
will no one come.' 

c Yet more often, it serves the purpose of a mere granunatical device 
:"br shifting the true subject to a position after the verb, and is itself un- 
translatable : as, e« f^)errcn btc fft\t\tTX ben ctttjamcn 28eg, * the giants bar the 
lonely way ; ' c8 filrt^tc bic ©otter bo8 SKenfd^engefc^lcc^t, * let the human 
race fear the gods.' 

dL In all these uses, the verb agrees m number with the following noun, 
the logical subject or the predicate : thus, c^ tDaren bie atterfd^Snftcn, * it was 
(or, they were) the very finest ones.' 

e. @8 also stands as indefinite object; also, as predicate, representing 
another word or phrase already used, and of which the repetition is avoided 
(to be rendered, then, by *so,' *be so,' ' do so,' or the like) : thus, id^ fclber 
bin c 8 nid^t me^ir, * I myself am so [what I was] no longer ; ' al8 id^ eS nod^ 
fonnte, ' when I was still able to do so.^ 

f. Instead of it is I, and the like, the German reverses the expression, 
and says id^ bin e8, *I am it,' <Bie tDaren c8, 'you were it' (i. e., *it was 
you'), etc. 

g. @§, in all situations, is liable to be abbreviated to 'd : the apostrophe 
should in such case always be written, but is sometimes omitted. 

155. Refiexive use of the Personal Pronouns, 

1. A reflexive pronoun is one which represents the same per- 
son or thing as the subject of a sentence, but in the relation of 
object — ^namely, as object, direct or indirect, of the verb in the 
sentence ; or (less properly) in a prepositional adjunct to that 
verb. 

It is usually to be rendered by a personal pronoun with the word self 
added: thus, id^ toa\6)t mtd^, * I wash myself; ' id^ fd^meic^Ie mir, * I flatter 
myself; ' id^ fd^one nteiner, * I spare myself; ' id^ ftopc ftc »on mir, *I thrust 
them from myself (or, from me).' 

2. In the first and second persons, singular and plural, 
the reflexive pronoun is the same with the personal in 
every case, the latter being used in a reflexive sense, with- 
out any adjunct corresponding to our self (but compare 5, 
below). 

The same is the case with the genitive of the third person — as, er fdljont 
(einer, 'he spares himself' — but 
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8. In the third person, there is a special reflexive pro- 
noun, fid^, which must always be used instead of the dative 
or accusative of a personal pronoun, after either verb or 
preposition, when the subject of the sentence is referred to. 
It has the value of both accusative and dative, of either 
number, and of any gender. 

Thus, er, f!c, c« tDa\djt jtd^, fd^mci(^ctt ^, * ho, she, or it washes or flat- 
ters himself; herself, or itself; ' fte )vaf(^en fidj, fd^metAetn [id^, .* they wash 
themselves, or flattor themselves ; ' bad t|l an unb fur fu^ gut, * that is good 
in and by itself.' 

The reflexive fid^, when representing @tc, *you' (153.4), is not written 
with a capital, except in letters and the like. 

4. In Qerman, as in French (there is no corresponding usage in 
English), the reflexive pronoun in the plural is not seldom em- 
ployed in what is called a '^ reciprocal " sense, answering to oui 
one another. 

Thus, tt)tr batten un 8 ntc fcl^en foKcn, * we ought never to have seen one 
another;^ \\)X ^affet cud^, 'ye hate each other ;^ fte (®te) gebcn fid^ ba« 3"' 
(^cn, * they (you) give one another the signal* 

Instead of the reciprocal reflexive (or, rarely and redundantly, along with 
it), the word ctnonbcr, ' one another,* is often employed. 

Only the connection and the requirement of the sense can show in any 
case whether the pronoun has its directly or its reciprocally reflexive value. 

5. ©etbjl (or fetter), * self,' may be added to any reflexive pro- 
noun, for greater emphasis ; or, in the plural, to exclude the reci- 
procal sense. 

It may also be added for emphasis to any pronoun, or noun, answering 
to our myself^ thyself^ itself , eta 

156. The dative of a personal pronoun is sometimes introduced 
into a clause expletively, for liveliness of expression: as, Ia§ mit 

Serein ben Wtzn, * let the old man in here {/or me) : ' compare 222. 
ILc. 

POSSESSIVE PRONOMINAL ADJECTIVES. 

157. The personal pronouns are always substantive; 
their corresponding adjectives are the possessives : namely 

mcitt, * my ' unfcr, * our ' 

betn, * thy ' cuer, *your ' 

fetu, * his, its ' t^r, * their ' 

i^r, * her ' [^l^r, * your '] 
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The posseesiyes of the maso. and ueut. singular are the same, fetn. The 
possessive of the fern, singular and that of the plural of all genders also 
agree in form ; and, as the latter (see 163.4) is used in the sense of a second 
person, i^r has three meanings, ' her,' * their,' and * your * (the last of which 
is distinguished to the eye by the capital initial). 

158. 1. It will be noticed that the possessives correspond 
closely in form with the genitives of the personal pronouns, being, 
in fact, the same words in a different condition. 

2. The office, also, of the possessive, agrees with that of the 
genitive of a nonn. The genitive of the pronoun is very seldom 
used to limit a noun, but ^r it is substituted a possessive in the 
form of an adjective, qualifying the noun (216.3). 

Tbus, bic 5(rmc ht9 Wlannt^, *the man's arms;' but fcinc %vmt, *hia 
arms,' not bie ^rme {etner, *the arms of him.' 

Opinionfl differ as to whether the iXMneesiYe is derived from the genitive, or the genl- 
tive from the irasseasive. Probably the latter opinion is correct ; the history of language 
shoots that a genitive is often, or usually, a stereolTped and invariable case of an adjective 
of relation. 

159. As regards their declension, possessives are treated 
in the same manner as other adjectives. 

1. They are used predicatively in their simple or thematic 

form. 

Thus, bcr Scd^er ifl bctn, Uhe goblet is thine;* bic SBraut fci tnein, *be 
the bride mine I ' 

2. When used attributively (their regular and ordinary 
office), they are declined, not like ber^ ' the,' but like eut, 
' a (63). Thus, mcin, ' my,' is declined 
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Unfer and cuer follow the same rules as other adjectives (120.3) respect- 
ing the contraction of their endings ; tbus, we may have unjere or unfre, 
inheres, unfer«, or unjce^, and so oii. 
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3. The possessive is also often ns^ d snbstantivelj, or with the 
value of a pronoun (not qualifying a noun expressed, but repre- 
senting one understood) ; in that case, it is declined in full like an 
adjective of the first declension : thus, nominatives metncr, mctnc, 

mcineg, mcine. 

For example, hai tfl ntti^t bctn ©cd^cr ; c« i|l m cincr, * that is not thy 
goblet; it is mine (i. e., my goblet);' fctn $irn, tt)ic mcineS, 'his brain, like 
my own,.' 

4. In the same substantive use, the possessive may be preceded 
by the definite article ; and it is then declined like any other ad- 
jective in like circumstances, or by the second adjective declen- 
sion (119.2): thus, nom. htx, bic, ba^ uieinc, gen. hc9, bcr, he^ 
meincn, etc. 

For example, fciit S^ic^tcrfiul^I tfl ntc^t bcr meinc, 'his judgment-seat 
is not mine ; * lofl mir ba« ©erg, bag ic^ b a8 cure riiljrc, ' set my heart free, 
that I may touch yours.^ 

5. Again, for the simple possessive, in its absolute or pronomi- 
nal use after the definite article, is substituted a derivative in ig : 
thus, meinig, unfrig, etc. These are never used except with the 
article, and therefore always follow the second adjective declen- 
sion. The nominatives of the whole series are 
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Neither the derivatives in tg, nor the simple possessives preooded by the 
article, are ever used attributively, qualifying a noun expresBod. 

SRein etc used predicatively, assert ownership pnre and simple : tkuR, oei l^ut tfl tneiitr 
*ihe hat belongs to me, and to no one else.* SRetner, ber meine, and bet nieinige are nearly 
equivalent expressions, combining with the idea of property an implloution of the cba- 
xacter of the thing owned : thus, er ifl meiner etc., * it is my ha^ and uu one else's.' 
{Der melnige eta are most common in colloquial use ; ber meine etc. are (uieforred in higher 
styles. 

160. The absolute possessives preceded by the article (bet 
meine, ber nteinige, etc) are sometimes used substjmtively (like 
other adjectives : see 129) ; the neuter singular denoting ' what 
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belongs to one ' (his property, his duty, or the like) ; the plural, 
' those who belong to one' (as his family, his friends). 

Thus, unferc ^fli^t x% ouf ba« Unfrigc gu fe^en, unb filr bic Uitfrigcn ju 
forgen^ ' our duty is to attend to our business and take care of our depend- 
ents; * er ermuntcrtc bic ©cincn, *he encouraged his men.* 

161. The German, like the French, avoids the use of the pos- 
sessives in many situations where we employ them ; either putting 
m their stead the definite article only, where the possessor is suffi- 
ciently pointed out by the connection ; or, along with the article 
(or even without it), using the dative of the corresponding per- 
sonal pronoun, where it can be construed as indirect object of the 
verb in the sentence (see 222. III. 6). 

Thus, cr fd^iitteltc ben ^o^)f, * he shook his head ; ' bcr grojl britigt tnir 
burcJ^ aUc lhiod)cn, ' the frost penetrates through all my bones ; ' cr ftclil^r 
urn ben $ate, *he fell upon her neck; ' c8 tarn mir in <Sinn, * it came into 
tny mind.' 

162. S)cro and 3]^ro are old-style expressions, used in ceremonious ad< 
dress, before titles, eta : thus, 31^ro Tlait^at, ' your majesty; ' S)cro Scfel^Ie^ 
* your commands.' 

Before titles, fetnc and fetner are often abbreviated to @e. and @r. ; and 
for cucr, cure, is written @n). 

Exercise XI. 
Personal^ Befiexive, and Possessive Pronouns, 

1. SKeinc grau unb id^ fouimcn l^cutc uiit unfem Stnbcm ju 
3l^ncn ; finbcn toir ®ic in S^rcm ncucn ^oufc? 2. SBtr fcl^n il^rcn 
§ut, unb er gcfSHt ung ntd^t. 3. @r!cnnft bu mtd^ ate bcincn JJreunb ? 
4. (Ste l^at f define gcbem, benn id^ gab fie tl^r. 6. @r bctrfigt fid^ gut, 
unb- td^ frcuc uiid^ eg ju ^5rctt. 6. (Sure $ferbe jinb beffer ate bie 
uttfrigen unb bic fcinigen. 7. ^ter ift ii|r fflud^ ; fic Jd^icfte eg mir, 
unb icfii Icil^c (^5 3l^ncn. 8. 3^r Slpfel ijl gut ; .meincr ift fd^ted^t. 

DEMONSTRATIVES. 

163. The proper demonstratives are ber, Hhis, that/ 
btcd, ' this, that,' and jen, ' yon, that.' Their original value 
is that of adjectives ; but they are now with equal free- 
dom used adjectively, qualifying a noun expressed, and 
absolutely, or as pronouns, standing for a noun under- 
stood. 

^er is historicdlly the same word with our (he^ thatj and ihey ; bie9 is 
our ihiSf ihesCf Hum; jen is our y<m^ and may by this correspondence be con* 
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venlentiy distinguished from jcb (icber), *eTery ' (see 190), with whidi it is 
apt to be confounded by learners. 

164. 1. !Der when used adjectively is declined like the 
article ber (63) ; being, in fact, the same word, and dis- 
tinguished from it only by greater distinctness, of meaning 

and of utterance. 

Thus, ber Ort ifl ubet rcgicrct, *<Aa< place is ill governed; ' ber cine ^ot 
bte, bie anbereti anbere, ®aoen, 'one has these gifts, others have other.' 

2. S)er when used absolutely, or as pronoun, has pecu- 
liar forms in a part of its cases— namely, the genitives 
singular and plural and the dative plural — ^where it adds 
en to the adjective forms, at the same time doubling their 
final ^ : thus, 

SingtUar, Plv/ral, 

m. f. B. XILf.Il. 

N. ber bie ba5 bie 

G. beffen, (beg) beren, (ber) bcffen^ (beg) beren,(bcrer) 

D. bent ber bent benen 

A. ben bie ha9 bie 

The genitives singular bc§, ber, beg are also allowed, but very rarely 
used, except the neuter in certain compounds, as begtDegen, begl^alb (also 
written bedtoegen, bed^alb). 

In the genitive plural, berer is used instead of beren when a limiting ad- 
dition, usually a relative clause, follows: thus, berer, bie tnid^ tieben, 'of 
those who love me ; ' berer ton ^arid, ' of them of Paris (people from Paris).' 

165. !Dte^ and jen are declined as adjectives of the first 
declension, or like the definite article (only with e^ instead 
of ad in the nom. and ace. neuter) ; and without any dif- 
ference, whether they are used as adjectives or as pronouns. 
Thus, 

Singular. PhraL 

m. £. n. m. f . n. 

N. biefcr biefe biefeg biefe 

G. biefeg biefcr biefeg biefcr 

D. biefem biefer biefem biefen 

A. biefen biefe biefeS biefe 

The nom. and ace. neater biefed is often abbreviated to bled (or 
bie6)f especially when the word is used as a pronoun. 
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166. Use of the Demonstratives, 

1. 3)tefer is a general demonstrative, answering to both this 
and that. If, however, the idea of remoteness in place or time is 
at all emphasized, either by the antithesis of this and that, or in 
any other way, that must be represented by jcnct. Often, btcfcr 
and jener are to be rendered Hhe latter' (biefer^ the one last men- 
tioned, the nearer) and * the former ' (jcner, the one mentioned 
earlier, the remoter). SDieS and ha9 are also sometimes contrasted 
as * this ' and * that.' 

2. 5Der has a great range of meaning, from the faint indefinite- 
ness of the article to the determinateness of biefer — depending 
mainly on the emphasis with which it is uttered. Special uses 
worthy of note are as follows : 

a. SDer is the demonstrative employed in such phrases as unfere $f erbe 
unb bt e bet gremben, * our horses and those of the strangers, * b er mit ben 
^ellen Sugen, * he (the one) with the sharp eyes/ 

Barely, berjentge (168) is used in the same sense* 

h. It takes the place of the pronoun of the third person used emphati- 
cally: thus, bie mug red^t bummfein, ^s?ie must be right stupid;' bet 
filttre IhraVn, * may ?ie be food for crows.* 

3. The neuters singular, ha9, bte« (or bicgf biefcg), and (rarely) 
\tnt9, are used, like e^ (164.4), as indefinite subjects of verbs ; 
and, if a plural predicate noun follows the verb, the latter agrees 
with the noun : thus, b a 3 ifl ntein 3Satcr, * that is my father ; ' 
bag finb btc SJctjungen, * those ai*e the charms;' bteS ifl bcr 
^ant))f bet ^ferbe unb $i\ijt, ' this is the combat of horses and 
fishes.' 

4. Compounds of the adverbs ba and l^ier with prepositions are 
very frequently used instead of cases of the demonstratives with 
governing prepositions : thus, bauitt, * therewith,' bartn, * therein,' 
for mit bcm, in bcm ; Intermit, * herewith,' l^ierin, * herein,' for mit 
biefem, in btcfcm. 

6. For the demonstratives as substitutes for the personal pronoun, see 
below, 171. 

Determinatives, 

167. Certain pronominal words, connected with the demon- 
stratives in derivation or meaning, or in both, are ordinarily called 
aetermmatives. 
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138. SDetjIentge. — 1. This is made up of the definite article 
htx, and ienig, a derivative from jcn, 'yon, that' (like tneintg from 
tnein, etc., 169.5). The latter part never occms without the 
former, and they are written together as a single word, although 
each is separately declined, the one as the article, the other as an 
adjective of the second declension. Thus, 







8ingul<vr, 




Plwal 




m. 


t 


n. 


nu i. n. 


N. 


beviemgc 


bieicntgc 


bagjenige 


btcjcnigctt 


G. 


bcgienigcn 


berjcnigcn 


beSjenigcn 


berjcnigcn 


D. 


bcmienigen 


berj[cntgctt 


bcmjcntgcn 


benjlcnigcn 


A. 


bcnjemgen 


biejenige 


baSjentge 


bicicnigen 



2. IDeqcntgc is used with equal frequency as adjective and as 
pronoun. Its specific office is that of antecedent to a following 
relative ; in this office it is interchangeable with the demonstra- 
tive bet, as the latter's more prosaic and colloquial substitute : 
thus, bcrjenigc, or bcrjentgc 2Rann, tocld^cr tocifc i% iji jufricben, * he 
(that man) who is wise is contented.' 

169. ©erfclbc. — 1. This word is composed of the definite ar- 
ticle and the adjective fetB. Both its parts are declined, after the 
manner of bcrjentgc (168.1). 

2. IDcrfelbc is both adjective and pronoun, and means literally 
* the same.' But it also interchanges with the demonstratives as 
substitute for the pronoun of the third person (see 171). 

3. For bcrfclbe are sometimes used bcrfctbtge and fclbtgcr, whicsh, how- 
ever, are antiquated expressions. S)er natnlid^e is its equivalent in the full 
sense of ' the same.* 

@elber and felbfl (165.5) are indedinahle forms of the same adjective 
]tib, always following, appositively, the noun or pronoun which they qualify, 
often at a distance from it. @elbfl is also used adverbially, meaning * even,' 
and as substantive in the phrase tjon fetbfl, ' of its own accord.' 

@elb is also, rarely, declined trfter btcfcr as after bcr. The genitive of 
berfclbc is written either bcSfelbcn or beffclben : the former is theoretically 
preferable (3.1), the latter more usual (likewise badfelbe, neuter). 

170. (Bolij. — 1. ©old^ is the English * such,' and is used, both 
as adjective and as pronoun, in nearly the same manner. It is 
declined like biefer (165) ; or, when preceded by cut, as any other 
adjective would be in the same situation (124,). 

2. Such a is either folc^ ctn, or ctn fotd^cr, the adjective being xindeclined 
when placed before the article. For a«, when used after mch with the value 
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of a relative pronoun, the German uses the relatiye- thus, fotd^en, b'ie il^tt 
fanntetv * to such as knew him.' 

171. The Demonstratives and Jhtermhiatives as Substitutes, 

The pronouns of these classes are often used where we put the 
third personal pronoun or its possessive : 

1. For the emphatic pronoun (166.2&.)) &iid the antecedent of a relative 
clause (168.2), as already explained. 

2. Where the demonstrative meaning helps avoid an ambiguity: as, cr 
ging mit mcincm S3etter unb beffcn @o^n, or bem ©ol^nc besfclben, 'he 
went with my cousin and his (the latter's) son : '—or an awkward repetition : 
as, cr l^ot cine ©d^incjlcr : tcnncn @ic bicjclbc (for fenncn @ic fie)? *he 
has a sister ; do you know her f ' 

3. In the oblique cases, where things and not persons are intended : as, 
xdj bm beffcti bcnSt^igt, * I am in need of it ' (feincr would mean * of him,* 
rather). In like manner, with prepositions, instead of the adverbial com- 
pounds with ba (154.2,3): as, xdj f)aht cincn ©arten, unb gcl^c oft in bcm* 
fclbcn (or barin) fpa^^icren, *I have a garden, and often go to walk in it' 

4. The substitution, especially of bcrfclbc, is often made, in popular use, 
m cases where no reason can be assigned, and where the personal pronoun 
would be preferable. 

INTERROGATIYES. 

172. The interrogatives are tocr, 'who,' ttaS, 'what,' 
and totldjcx, 'what, which.' SSSer and toa^ are pronouns 
only; tocld^cr is primarily adjective, but also frequently 
used as pronoun. 

173. 1. SBcr and toa^ are peculiar in having no plural; 
also, in conveying no idea of gender, but being distin- 
guished precisely as our who and what^ the one denoting 
persons, the other things. They are declined as follows ; 

N. mx *who' toa« *whi^' 

G-. toeffcn, (tuc§) * whose' iDCJfen, (toeg) * of what* 

D. tucm ' to whom ' 

A. ttjcn 'whom' toa^ 'what' 

2. ^eg as genitive of tDcr is antiquated and out of use, and as genitive 
of tDttS is hardly met with except in compounds like inegttjcgcn, IDcg^alb 
(or tot^totQtn, tDCdl^alb). ^a9 has no dative : for both its dative and accu- 
sative as governed by prepositions are substituted compounds of those pre- 
positions with the adverb tt)0 or tuor, * where ; ' thus, tDomit, * wherewith, 
with what,* tDorilt, * wherein, in what,' tt)ofur, 'wherefore, for what' (like 
^iimit, Intermit; eta : see 164.2, 166.4). 
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8. Popular ooUoquial nsaae ■ometimes puta toa9, both as aoouaatiye and aa 
dative, after prepositions: tians, tnit tDaS, *with what,* fiir mad, *for what.' 

4. SBeg is, quite rarely, used a^jectivelj: as, to eg tinned ber $err fet, 
'of what disposition the master is ' (R. 92.7). 

174. 1. SQBclc^ is declined like bic^ (i^B)? or as an adjec- 
tive of the first declension. As an adjective, qualifying a 
noun expressed, it means either ' what ' or ' which ; ' used 
absolutely, it is our ' which.' 

2. Before ein or an adjective, especially when used in an ex- 
clamatory way, totltS) generally loses its declensional endings, and 
appears in its simple thematic form. 

Thus, toetd^cS ©u(3^, * what (or which) book ; ' toetd)e« tton bicfen ^ifem, 
' which of these books : *— toelcq ttcfc« ©umnteii. tDcId^ ein ^ettci 24)n, * what 
deep murmur, what a dear tone I ' kueld^ {(^(eqte @ttten, ' what bad man- 
ners I ' 

175. 2Ba8 with the preposition fiir, * for,' after it (sometimes 

separated from it by intervening words), is used in the sense of 

* what sort of, what kind oV It is then invariable, and the words 

to which it is prefixed have the same construction as if they stood 

by themselves. 

Thus, tt)a« bift bu fiir ein latiger ©trief, * what sort of a long string are 
you? * t)on ir)a« filr S^n^tn, unb mit tt)a« filr cincm SBcrt^jeuge, ntad^en Bit 
ha9, * of what kind of stuffs, and with what sort of an instrument, do you 
make that?' 

176. 1. All the interrogatives are used also as relatives 

(see 177). 

2. SBad stands often for ettoad, ' something : ' ton, in the sense 
of ' some one,' is qnite rare ; tueld^, as pronoun only, is £similiarly, 
but not eleganlly, used to signify < some.' 

Thus, nod^ mag Wert^, * still worth something ; ' id^ mSAtc toaS J)rofiti» 
ten, *I would fain profit somewhat; * tncintc tocr aue ber ©cfcUfd^aft, * re- 
marked some one in the company ; * l^aben @ie ^flaumen ? geben @ie mir 
kueld^e, * have you plums ? g^ve me some.' 

8. 2Bo8 is used not rarely for utn tt)a8, or toarum, *why?* thus, toa9 
birgfl bu bctn ©eftd^t, ** why hidest thou thy face ? ' 

BELATTVES. 

177. The demonstrative pronoun (not adjective) ber, 
and the interrogatives tocr, toad, toad fiir, and toddler (both 
adjective and pronoun), are used also as relatives ; they 
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are decKned, as such, in the same manner as when having 
their more original and proper value. 

178. !Der and n^eld^er are the ordinary sunple relatives follow- 
ing an antecedent In the nominative and accusative, they are 
used interchangeably, according to the arbitrary choice of speaker 
or writer. In the dative (except after prepositions) the cases 
of bcr are rather preferred to those of tocld^cr ; and, in the geni- 
tive (as pronouns), only bcjfen and bercn are ever met witL 

179. 1. SBer and toa^, toaS filr, and toetdier used adjectively 
(also absolutely, when meaning ^ which '), like who and what in 
English, are properly compound relatives, or antecedent and rela- 
tive combined. 

Thus, njcr bet S^iad^t Dorbctftrl^r, fal^ bie g^QtnntctT, *he who (whoever) 
went by at night, saw the flames ; ' m ad im Wltn\d^tn nidjt x% fommt aud^ 
nid^t and H^m, ' what (whatever) is not in a man does not come out of him ; ' 
icft ttJiU Dergcffcn, to er id^ bin, unb ft) a « idft Utt, * I will forget who I am and 
what I have suffered; ' mtt t^r njanDcU, to cm fic bic SGBcipc lic^, * with her 
walks he on whom she has bestowed consecration ; * man fud^tc gu Ocrgcffcn, 
tDtidjt ^otf^ ilbcrott l^crrfc^tc, * one sought to forget what distress was every- 
where prevailing; * ttjcr ttjeifi, tt)a« filr einc Sift bal^intcr ftcdt, 'who knows 
what sort of a trick is hidden in that ? ' 

2. But the demonstrative is repeated, for distinctness, after the com- 
pound relative, much more often m German than in English : 




gcfd^aut, 

saw, i/icU is not m the power of words to telL' 

3. As occasional irregular variations of the mode of relative expression 
may be noticed the use of the personal pronoun instead of ber as antecedent 
after tt)cr (e. g., R 67.20), of bcr instead of ttJcr as preceding relative (e. g., 
E. 7*7.3), of tocr instead of toti^tx after ber (e. g., B. 62.22^ etc. 

4. The examples show that toer and toad are sometimes to h) 
translated by 'whoever' and 'whatever.' To give them more 
distinctly this indefinite sense, they may be followed (either im« 
mediately, or, more often, after one or more interposed words) bj 
anij, 'even,' nur, *only,' or immcr, 'ever,' especially the fii^t: 
thus, toad cr au(^ tl^ue, * whatever he may do.' 

5. After a neuter pronoun, personal, demonstrative, or indefinite 
(as t9, ha9, aUt^, ettoad^ ntd^td, manijt^, t)iti, toenig), also after an 
adjective (especially a superlative) taken in a general 8«nse, and 
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not referring to some definite object, the componnd relative IDO^ 

is used, instead of the simple relative bag or tozlijt^* 

Thus, fiber bo«, to 08 er fclbjl erjo^tte, * about that which he was himself 
relating; ' oDcS toaS Oon bit mtr lam, 'all that came to me from thee; * 
nic^t9 to a 9 metne 3I^einung ftbrte, ' nothing that should shake my opinion; ' 
ba9 erfle ma9 fte l^brten, 'the first thing which they heard.' 

That iB to say, for an adjective clause qualifying the antecedent is substituted a sub- 
stantive dauae in apposition with it. 

180. For the dative or accusative case of a relative (either 
tjimple or compound) governed by a preposition, is usually sub- 
stituted, when things and not persons are referred to, the com- 
pound of the preposition with an adverb (as in the case of the 
demonstratives and interrogatives : see 166.4, 173.2). But the 
compounds of ba (bat)on, barau^, etc.) are only rarely used rela- 
tively, those of ttjo (tt)Ot)on, toorau^, etc.) being prefeiTed. 

181. A verb agreeing with a relative is put in the third per- 
son even when the antecedent of the relative was a pronoun of 
the first or second person (or a vocative), unless that pronoun be 
repeated after the relative. 

Thus, unt mxdj, bcr f id^ ret tct gu bir, ' about me, who am taking refuge 
with thee ; ' bifl bu c«, bcr fo ;; i 1 1 c r t , ' is it thou who art trembling thus ? '— 
but unt mic^, bcr icb midi rcttc; bifi bu c«, bcr bu fo ijitterft; — glurffeliger 
^(epnber, ber bu ^talten ntc^t fai|efl, 'fortunate Alexander, that didst 
never see Italy I ' 

182. 1. In antiquated or archaic style, fo is used as indeclinable relative, 
representing the nominative and accusative cases of ber and tt)e(c^er : thus, 
ber SUiann, fo e8 fagtc, 'the man who said it.' 

2. In a like style, ba is appended to a relative, bcr or toeldftt, in a man- 
ner wholly expletive, and unrepresentable by anything in English : thus, 
rocr ba at^met im roftgcn 2idjt, 'whoever breathes in the rosy light.' 

183. The relative, often omitted in English, must always be 
expressed in German: thus, bic ^reunbc, bic id^ licbc, *the friends 
I love;' 

Exercise XII. 

Demonstrative, Interrogative, and Relative Pronouns, 

1. 2Bcr fmb ©tc, unb toaS tDiffen ©ic? 2. ®ie3 tfl bcr SKann 
ben ©ie fcnncn, unb t)on bcm totr fprad^cn. 3. SBetd^en 5IKann mei* 
nen ©tc? 4. SBer ftnb bic Scute bcrcn Sild^cr totr fatten, unb bcuen 
ttjir ftc toiebcrgabcu ? 5. 3^ toetg toebcr toa^ fiir Sild^cr c3 ttiarcn, 
no(^ t)OU toeui toir flc fatten. 6. SBcr \i<x^ nic^t tocig iji cin £^or. 
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7* SEBcffcn $ut unb h)o8 fiir cincn SRocf trfigt jcncr ^nabc? 8. 
Sicbct hie, tDctd^e tuij tjcrfotgcn ; fcgnct bicjcni^en, bic eud^ l^affcn. 
9. SDcr ip gtiicfUd^, bcffcn ^erj gufriebcn ifl; mc^t bcricnigc, toc(d)cr 
nur rcid^ ifl, 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS AND INDEFINITE NUMERALS. 

184. A class of words needs some attention under the above 
head, in connection with the pronouns, as being more or less re- 
lated with the latter, and differing from ordinary nouns and ad- 
jectives, in derivation or in office, or both. 

185. Tloxt, *one.' — SKan (originally the same word with 
SDlann, * man ') is employed as wholly indefinite subject to a verb, 
like the French on, our one, they, people^ we, taken indefinitely. 
Thus, man fagt, * one says, they say, it is said.' If any other case 
than a nominative is required^ einer (1^6) is used instead. 

186. 3cmanb, 'some one,' 5Kicnianb, *no one.' — These are 
compounds of 5Kann, ' man,' with the adverbs je, * ever,' and nie, 

* never.' They ought, therefore, to be declinable only as substan- 
tives of the first declension : and it is proper always so to treat 
them, adding g in the genitive, and leaving the other cases like 
the nominative. But in the dative and accusative (especially 
where the phrase would otherwise be ambiguous or indistinct), 
they are allowed to take the endings em or en (R. 168.28; 171.19) 
in the dative, and en in the accusative. 

iRiemanb, * no one/ must be used instead of nic^t 3>cmanb, * not any one,' 
except in an interrogative sentence. 

187. 3cbermann, * every one.' — This word is made up of jcber, 

* every ' (1^), and SKann, * man,' but is used without distinction 
of gender. Its first part is undeclined, and it is varied only by 
adding d to form the genitive. 

188. SttoaS, ' something,' niij% * nothing.' — These words are 
invariable in form, and always have a substantive value. A fol- 
lowing limiting adjective is treated as a substantive in apposition 
with them (129.6) : and the same construction is usual with a 
noun after ettoag ; thus, cttoag ®ctb, * some money.' 

For n)a9 in the sense of tfmai, see 176.2. 

9{i(l^td is usually and regularly used instead of nld^t tttoa9, * not any- 
thing,' except when the sentence is interrogative as well as negative. 

189. Sinifl, ctlid^, 'some.' — ^These arc used chiefly in the 

p 2 
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plnral, and declined like bte^ (^^^)* They are employed both 

adjectively and sabstantively. 

Sttueld^ is a word, now antiquated, haying the same meaning : for this, 
luelc^er is often used colloquially (176.2), as toa^ for ettnad. 

190. 9cb, jeglid^, jcbtocb, * each, every.' — Only tlie first of these 
is in familiar use. All are declined like bied : or, the first two as 
adjectives of the " mixed " declension (124.2) when preceded by 
cin, the only limiting word which can stand before them. They 
are used either adjectively or substantively. 

The original themes are \t\)tx and {eblDeber, and their er has not nntL^ 
modem times been treated as ending of declension onlj. For 3ebennann, 
see above, 187. 

191. Wlcmi), 'many.' — In the singular, mand^ means *many 
a;' in the plural, 'many.' It is usually declined like bie^ (^^^X 
but, before an adjective, may be left uninflected: thus, mand^ 
buntc SSIunten, * many variegated flowers ; ' mand^ giitbcn ©cioanb, 
' many a golden garment' It is also used substantively. 

192. 9Sict, 'much,' tDcnig, * little.' — 1. After another limiting 
word, t)\d and tuentg are declined as any other adjectives would 
be in the same situation — except in cin Ujcntg, * a little.' K they 
precede the noun which they qualify (or another adjective qualify- 
ing it^, they are sometimes declined and sometimes left unvaried 
— ana the former more when the meaning is distributive, the lat- 
ter more when collective : thus, uicl SBcin, * a great quantity of 
wine,' but bictcr SQScin, * wine of many kinds ; ' uict {tii)t bcfd^tningtc 
©ftftc, *a number of light-winged guests,' but bide anbcrc S^icrgc- 
flatten, * many other animal shapes ^individual) ' — but this distinc- 
tion is by no means closely observeo. Both words are used sub- 
stantively as well as adjectively, and may govern a partitive geni- 
tive : as, uictc bcr JJu^gftngcr, * many of the pedestrians.' 

2. SKel^r, * more,' and njcnigcr, * less,' comparatives of biet and 
roentg, are generally invariable. But ntel^r has a plural, mti)xt, or 
(irregularly, but much more commonly) mel^rcre, meaning * several, 
manyi' 

193. Slff, *all.' — 1. When it directly precedes the noun it 
qualifies, aU is fully declined (like bie^, 166) : but before a pro- 
nominal word (adjectively or substantively used) it may remain 
unvaried (with a tendency toward the same distinction of colleo 
tive and distributive meaning that appears in t)tet : see 192.1). 

Thus, atter SBetteifer, 'all zeal:'— aUe beine Bol^en SBerle, *all thy lofty 
worKs ; * aUe bte Sage bed ^efled, * all the days of the festival ; ' oon aU bem 
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©tonge, 'by all tho splendor; * bet aQ biefen Ser^altniffen, 'in view of all these 
circumstanceR.' 

2. In certain phrases, alle is used instead of alt undedined : thus, bet aOe 
bcm, * in spite of all that.* 

3. The neuter singular ailed (like the corresponding case of other pro- 
nominal words; as jiebeS, B. 170.11), is employed in an indefinite way of 
persons, meaning * every one : * thus, oUeS na^crt fid^ etnanber, ' all draw 
near to one another.* 

4. The plural of alt is sometimes used distributively : as aUe iSSod^en, 
* every week.' 

194. %nhtXf 'other,' is a pronominal word, but not distin- 
guished in its uses from an ordinary adjective. 

For nod^ etn in place of anber, see 198.3c ; for aitber as ordinal, 203.1a. 

195. Sin, *one, an, a,' fcin, *not one, none, no.' — 1. The 
numeral ein, *one,' is also used as indefinite pronoun (see 198.2), 
and as article (63). 

2. ^etn is the negative of ctn, and is everywhere declined as 
the latter would be in the same situation. Like 9{tentanb (186) 
and niijt^ (188), it often requires to be taken apart in translating 
into cin and nid^t, 'not.' 



NUMERALS. 

196. Although the numerals do not form in the proper sense 
a separate part of speech, their peculiarities of form and use are 
such that they require to be treated as a class by themselves. 

197. 1. The fundamental words denoting number, the 
CABDINAL numerals, are as follows : 



1. cm 


11. etf 


21. cin unb gttjanjtg 


2. jnjei 


12. gnjSIf 


22. gtDci unb jnjanjig 


3. brci 


13. brcije^n 


30. brcigig 


4. bier 


14. biergc^n 


40. toicrgig 


6. fiinf 


15. fUnfje^n 


50. fiinfgig 


6. jed^d 


16. fcc^3el)n 


60. fe^jtg 


7. fieben 


17. ftcbjc()n 


70. ficbgtg 


8. Qd^t 


18. ac^tge^n 


80. a^tgtg 


9. neun 


19. ncimge^n 


90. ncungig 


10. gc^n 


20. anjangig 


100. ^unbcrt 


1000. 


taufenb 1,000,000 


. aKiniou 
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2. An older form of elf, 11, now nearly out of use, is citf. For 
fftnfgc^n, 15, and fftnfjig, 50, the lesR regularly derived forms 
funfjc^n and funfjig are also in good and approved use. ©icbcn* 

fc^n, 17, and ficbemig, 70, iostead of the contracted ficbjc^n and 
icbjig, are not infrequent. ®erf)je^n, 16, and fcd^jtg, 60, are 
abbreviated, for ease ctf pronunciation, from fed^^jc^n and fcc^^gtg, 
which may likewise be employed. 

S. The odd worabers, between twenty and a hundred, are formed 
«lways by preifixing the name of the unit to that of the ten, with 
Uttb, ^and,' interposed: thus, brci unb jUjanjig, * three and twenty' 
^not gnjangigsbrci, * twenty-three '). With the higher numbers, the 
odd numbeTs follow, as in English : thus, ^unbert unb fieben, 107 ; 
taufcnb unb brei unb bterjtg, 1043 ; and the unb, * and,' may be 
dropped, especially when more than two numbers are put to- 
gethea-'^ ^as, cin taufcnb ad^t l^unbcrt ncun unb fcd^gtg, or ad^tjc^n 
^unbert tieun unb fed^jig, 1869. 

4. The higher numbers, l^unbert, taufenb, million, are multiplied 
by prefixed numbers, as in English : thus, fcd^^ ^unbert, 600 ; brci 
unb ad)t;iig taufcnb, 83,000. The German says cine SKtIIion, * a 
million,' as we do ; but simply l^unbcrt, * a hundred,' taufcnb, ' a 
thousand:' cin l^unbcrt, cin taufcnb, mean ^one hundred,' *^one 
thousand.' 

198. (Sin is the only cardinal number that is fully inflected. 

1. If used adjectively, or qualifying a noun expressed, it is 

(unless preceded by another qualifying word: see 3) declined 

when numeral in the same manner as when indefinite article (63). 

Thus, cin SWann, *ono man' or *aman:* cin ^tnb, *one child' or *a 
chUd.' 

2. When used absolutely, or pronominally, standing for a noun 

understood, it is declined like bic3 (1^6) > or aii adjective of the 

first declension (but cinc3 is usually contracted to cin^ in the nom. 

and ace. neuter). 

Thus, urn cin ®Ueb, unb bann um nod^ cinS tSngcr, 'longer by one joint, 
and then by one more;' ciner ijon cud^, *one of you;' einer bcr ouf cin 
^bentcuer ougge^t, *one who goes out upon an adventure;' Don jtd^ gu 
jagen, ttJaS ctnem Itcb \% * to drive away from one's self what is dear to 
one I' 

3. When preceded by another limiting word (usually the de- 
finite article), it is declined as any adjective would be after the 

same word. 

i 



I 
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Thus, bcr cine f^rac^, 'the one spoke; * mit bicfcr cincn 3vrung, *with 
this one error; * auf fcincm eincn ^einc, 'on his one leg.* 

a. 2)cr eine is often employed where we should say * one ' simply : occa- 
sionally it forms a plural, 5ic ctnen, * the ones, some.' 

h. In numeration, the pronominal neuter, tm9, is used : thus, cinS, jtoct, 
brei, * one, two, three ; ' einntal etnd ift ctnS, * once one is one.' 

c. ^06) etn, 'one more,' is employed instead of ein anbcr, 'another,' where 
simple addition, not difference, is signified : thus, ntmm noc^ cin ©otbftiicf, 
* take another gold piece ' (L e. in addition to the one you have); but nimm 
ein anberc^, ' take another ' (i. e. in place of the one you have). 

d. In the compound numbers, ein unb jn)an;^tg, 21, etc., ein is invariable: 
also, usually, in em unb Devfelbe, ein ^|5aar, cm wenig, etc. 

& In order to distinguish to the eye ein used as pronoun or numeral 
from the same word as article, some write it with a capital, (Sin ; others, 
with the letters spaced, ein (the ordinary German equivalent of our italics) ; 
others, with an accent upon the c, iixi : others leave the difference of value 
to be pointed out by the connection. 

199. 3^^^' -^^ ^^^ ^^^^' ^' ^^^ generally unvaried, but have 
gen. and dat. plural forms — ghjeicr, 3lpcien ; brctcr, bretcn — which 
may be used where the case would otherwise be doubtful. 

a. For itod, the old masculine ,:^n:)een {twain) and feminine giro are an- 
tiquated, but still occasionally met with: thus, maren mit mir gttJeen ©enoffcn, 
* were with me two comrades; ' gttjo ®(f|n)albcn fongcn um bie SBette, *two 
swallows were singing in emulation.' 

h. ©cibc, ' both,' is often used where we say two : thus, mcinc Beiben 
©riiber, ' my two brothers.' 

200. I. From the other units and tens, only a dative in en is occasion- 
ally formed, when the words are used substantively ; or, yet more rarely, 
from all the units, a nom. and aca in e (a relic of a former fuller declension) 
— namely, in certain special uses, as otic 35icrc, * all fours ; ' or in poetry, to 
make an additional syllable ; or in colloquial and low style. 

2. ^unbcrt, 100, and taufcnb, 1000, are frequently constraed 
and declined as (neuter) collective substantives. SDtiUion (fern.) is 
regularly and usually so treated. 

3. As names of the figures designating them, the numerals are treated 
as feminine nouns (S^fjl, f. ' number,' being understood), and take the plural 
ending en, and sometimes e in the singular: ein forms bie (Sind, bie 
Sinfen. 

201. 1. The cardinal numerals are used in general with equal 
freedom as substantives and as adjectives : thus, etn ^inb, 'a child,' 
ein^ bcr Sinbcr, *one of the children ;' uier obcr fUnf fold^cr SKSb* 
d^cn, * four or five of such girls ' (R. 161.18) ; tt)ir bret Jfrcunbe. * we 
three friends;' unfer bret, * three of us,' etc. 
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2. For the nse of a sin^Iar instead of a plural douo of measure after 
Dumerals, see 211.2. 

202. From the cardinals come, by derivation or composition, 
all the other classes of numerals, the most important of which 
are explained below. 

203. Ordinals. 1. The ordinals are a series of ad- 
jective derivatives, formed from the cardinals by the Buf 
fixes t and ft : from the numbers 2-19, by adding t ; from 
the higher numbers by adding ft. 

Thus, p)t\t, * second,' ncunt, 'ninth/ fcd^jel^nt, 'sixteenth,' jttjanjtgfl, 
'twentieth,* ^unbertfi, 'hundredth,' taufcnbp, 'thousandth.' 

a. But the ordinal of cin is erfl, 'first;' brci forms irregularly 
britt ; and ad|t, ad)t (instead of arf)tt) : anbcr, * other,' is some- 
times used instead of jtueit, * second.' 

6. Compound numbers add, as in English, the ordinal ending 
only to their last member : thus, ber jiuei unb jttjanjtgfte, 22d, bcr 
^unbcrt unb crjlc, 101st, im ad^tjcl^n l^unbcrt ncun unb fed^gigftcn 
3ai)Xt, *in the 1869th year.' 

2. The ordinals are never used predicatively or adverbi- 
ally, and consequently never appear (except in composition) 
in their simple thematic form. They are declined in all 
respects like other adjectives. 

Exercise XIII. 

Cardinal and Ordinal Numerals, 
The numerals to be read out of figures into words. 

1. 2Bir flnb 3 SrUber, ©finite cinc^ »atcr3 ; bcr Iflc tp 20 9a^rc 
ott ; bcr 2tc ip after unt 4 3a^re unb T 5IRonatc : bcr 3tc ijl gcborcn 
im 3af|rc 1835, unb ifl atfo tut 34|len 3a^r fcmc« Sifter^. 2. 3n 
mcincr SibKot^e! ftnb 35 Siid^crbrctter in 5 aiiet^en; ba^ 4tc S3rctt 
in jcbcr 9tet^c ^ft fpauifd^c Sitd^cr, unb ba^ 7tc ^Stt beutf^c ; auf 
alien jufammen fmb 678 SBcrfc, in 1317 Sanben. 3. SBag gefd^4 
im 3a^r 1492? unb h)a§, 284 3a^re fpftter, im 3a^rc 1776? 4. 
3)er 3anuar l^at 31 Sage ; bcr gebruar, 28 ober 29. 5. S)ie ®anct 
^etri ^trdfic ju 5Rom ^at 602 JJug gSngc, unb 445 Jfug Sreite ; unb 
ba^ Srcug auf bem 3)omc jtc^t 430 fjug itbcr bem ^floflcr : fic ttjurbe 
getnei^t im 1626ftcn Sal^rc nac^ S^rifli ®cburt. 
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5204. Multiplicatives, These are formed by compounding 
the cardinals with the words hij or fdltig : thus, cinfac^ or ctnfftC 
tig, 'simple;' gtuetfad^ or jnjcifaltig, * double;' gcl^nfad^ or gcl^nfa(>' 
tig, * ten-fold.' They are adjectives, and are treated in all respects 
-ike other adjectives. 

205. Variatives, These add eriei to the cardinals: thus, 
cincrtci, * of one sort,' breicrlci, * of three sorts ; ' tjielcrtei, * of 
many sorts.' They are adjectives, but incapable of declension. 

206. Iteratives, These are adverbs, formed by compounding 
the numeral with mat (literally * mark ; ' hence * repetition, time ') : 
thus, cinntat, *once,' jcl^nmal, *ten times,' manc^mat, *many times, 
often.' 

a. The word mat is often written apart from the numeral, sometimes with 
a capital, as an independent word. 

6. As the examples have shown, derivative words of these three classes 
are formed also from the indefinite numerals. 

207. Derivatives from the Ordinals. 

1. Dimidiatives are formed by adding i)aib, * half,' to the ordinal 

as ending in te (or t), and denote a quantity half a unit less than 

the corresponding cardinal. Thus, uierte^lb, * four less a half,' or 

' three and a half.' They are construed as invariable adjectives. 

The implied meaning is, [* the first, second, and third, complete ; but] the 
fourth, [only] half.* Instead of glrcite^atb, Ih, anbertl)a(b, irregularly form- 
t»d from anber, 'other,' in the sense of 'second' (203.1a), is in use. 

2. Fractuyruds are originally compounds of the ordinals with 
Jl^cit, * part ; ' but are abbreviated by the contraction of the latter 
'.nto tel, before which the final t of the ordinal is dropped : thus, 
brittcl (britt^et, britf S^eit), * third ; ' uiertct, * quarter ; ' gluangijj:: 
flel/ * twentieth part.' 

Instead of gmcttcl, * second part,' is used only l^alb, §filftc, * half.' 

3. Ordinal Adverbs add the ending cn^ to the ordinal theme : 
thus, erj^cn^, * firstly ; ' gnjangigpcnS, * in the twentieth place.' 

• 208. Other derivative numeral words it belongs rather to the 
dictionary than to the grammar to explain. 



USES OP THE FORMS OP DECLENSION. 

209. The following rules apply only to nouns and to words 
(pronouns, numerals, adjectives, infinitives: see 113) used as 
nouns ; since the declension of all adjectives and words used ad- 
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jectivelj (articles, pronominal adjectives, and participles) is de- 
temiined by that of the nouns to which they belong, and with 
which they are made to agree in number, case, and gender. 

Numbers. 

5210. The value and use of the numbers are, in general, the 
same in German as in English. 

211. 1. This does not ezdnde minor differences in regard to particular 
words, which the one language mav, in general or in certain connections, 
use as singular and the other as plural: for example, ^ange (sing.), * tongs * 
(pL); ©lattcrii (pL), 'small-pox' (sing.); auf bcm mm (sing.), *in the 
arms; ' @ic (lit. * thej,* pL), *you* (meaning one or more: see 163.4), eta 

2. Masculine and neuter nouns used to express measurement, 
of extent, quantity, weight, or number, generally stand in the 
singular instead of the plaral after numerals (whether cardinal or 
indefinite). 

Thus, ftc ^aben ficbcn bis at^t gng ?ongc, * they have seven or eight /jrf 
of length'; gc^n gafi ©icr, *ten casks of beer;' tuicmcl ^^Jfunb S^dtx, 
*how msLuj pounds of sugar?* cin §il(f8^ccr ijon «^n taufcnb SWonn, *an 
auxiliary army of 10,000 men;^ Jtrangig l?opf Winber, 'twenty Jiead of 
cattle; ' brci 3''^^ hxcit, * three inches broad.' 

But brci e U e n ( f.) Such, * three yards of cloth ' ; f ilnf 2W c i I e n ( f.) rotit, 
' five miles distant ' ; — and also touf cnb @ (^ r 1 1 1 c (m.) tang, ' 1 000 paces long ' 
(R 165.26). Respecting the form of the noun ei^ressing the thing mea- 
sured, see below, 216.5a. 

8. In the familiar expressions for the time of day, Ul^r, *hour,' is also 
unvaried after a numeral: thus, ncun U^r, *nine o'clock.' 

Oases. 
Nominative. 

212. The proper office of the nominative is to stand as the 
subject of the sentence : as, bcr SKenfd^ benft, @ott tcnft, * man 
proposes, God disposes.' 

Of course, also, a noun in apposition with a subject nominative is put 
m the nominative; since (111.2) an appositive noun always agrees in case 
with the noun it explains. 

213. With the verb fein, * to be,' and a few others, of kiudrec* 

meaning — such as Itjcrben, * become,' btctbcn, * continue,' l^ci^en, 

* be called,' fd^einen, * appear ' — also, with the passive of verbs 

that govern a second accusative as factitive predicate (227.36), a 

noun may be used as predicate in the nominative. 

Thus, mein iBrubcr ifl ber ?c^rer biefed ^abcn, *my brother is this 
boy's teacher; ' ber bleibt cin 9iarr fcln Scbcn long, ' he remains a fool his 
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^hole life long;' ct »trb eiti ©cig^otS gc((i^ottcn, *he i? called reproach 
fully a miser.' 

a. With toerbett, however, the noun is often put in the dative, after the 
preposition ^u : as, ha tnerben Seiber gu^^dnen, ' then women become 
hyenas (turn to hyenas).' 

214. The nominative is used in address (as a ** vocative "). 

Thus, l^otbcr gricbc, filgc ©tntrad^t, locitct iibcr bicfer ©tabt, * lovely 
Peace 1 sweet Ck)noordI linger over this city.' 

Genitive. 

215. The genitive in German, as in the other related languages, is 
primarily and especially the adjective or adnominal case, denoting by a form 
of the noun a variety of relations such as might be expressed by a deriva- 
tive adjective. As was remarked above (under 158.2), it is in part trace- 
ably of adjective origin. But its later uses arise also in part from its being 
merged with other primitive cases — particularly the ablative, the case re- 
presenting the from relation, of origin or removal — and assuming their 
office. To trace all these uses to their origin would require vastly too 
much of detailed historical discussion, and will not be attempted here. 

216. The Genitive with Noujis, 

1. The German genitive, like the English possessive, is especi- 
ally the case of a noun that is added to another noun in order to 
limit or define its meaning. 

2. It is used, accordingly, in all the senses in which we use the 
possessive case of a noun, or a pronominal possessive (my, your^ 
his^ etc.) ; also, in most of the senses belonging to a noun con- 
nected with another noun by the preposition of: thus, 

a. As genitive of proper possession or appurtenance : baS §au8 tticitie? 
SBatcrg, *the house of my tather; ' be« 3Jlanne« ^o^f, 'the man's head.* 

h. As genitive of origin or cause : in bc8 ©d^recf eng SBa^n, ' in the mad- 
ness of terror ; ' bcr Xxith bcr ©rogmut^, * the impulse of magnanimity.' 

c As complement of relation (designating that toward which the rela- 
tion expressed by the governing noun is sustained): ber $ater bed @o^ne6, 
*the father of the son;* bc8 ^otcrg ^ol^ii, *the father's son;' ^ontg biefe« 
92et({)d, * king of this realm.' 

d. As partitive genitive (expressing a whole of which the governing 
noun is a part), in all its varieties: ber @d)re(flic5fte ber ©c^rccfcn, 'the mos\ 
terrible of terrors ; ' ctnS bcr tlcinftcn ^inber, ' one of the smallest children ; ' 
icbc« biefer ^ebiirfniffc, *each of these needs ; ' aUgutjiel bc« <Bpa^tQ, * quite 
too much of the joke.' 

e. .As genitive of material, constitution, or equivalence: ctli S)od^ fd^at- 
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/ As genitive of characteristic: ctn SWaiinl^obcn SRongS unb grower Xn* 
atnb, ' a man of high rank and great virtue ; ' ein ^irtenftamm titrfifd^er %h 
funft, * a shepherd-race of Turkish descent' 

g. As subjective genitive (implying an action of which the thing desig- 
nated by the genitive is the subject): bed <Sturmed i^aufen, 'the roaring 
of the storm ; ' ber iWagnctc §affen unb Sieben, * the hating and loving (at- 
traction and repulsion) of magnets.* 

h As objective genitive (implying an action of which the thing desig- 
nated by the genitive is the object): bein SSutiid^ bc8 ®uten, *thy desire of 
good ; * iBcrbeffercr ber JiBcIt unb bc« ©efcfeeS, * Improver of the World and 
of the Law.' 

The relation of the genitive to its governing noon is bo infinitely variouB, that nether 
the above daasification nor any other is exhaustive or peremptory. 

3. In these relations, the genitive of a personal pronoun is 
rarely admitted ; but for it is usually substituted a possessive pro- 
nominal adjective, qualifying the noun to be limited (158.2). 

Exceptions: certain cases of partitives, of genitives followed by a qualify- 
ing word, and a "few others : as, unfer einer, ' one of us ; ' iljrer bciben (Sin* 
brildfe, 'the impressions of them both;' t^rer SKciflcr merbcn, 'to get the 
better of them.' 

4. For the genitive, in all these uses, may be substituted a da- 
tive with the preposition toon, * of,' as in English. 

The substitution is made, especially, when the expression would other- 
wise be ambiguous or unclear, from the want of a distinct ending to the 
genitive, or of a limiting word showing its character : thus, bic ©inmo^ncr 
Don $art«, * the inhabitants of Paris ; ' iBater »on fed^S ^inbcm, * father of 
six children ; ' but bic (StnttJO^ner S3erUnS, * the inhabitants of Berlin; ' S?a* 
ter biefer fed^« ^inber, 'father of these six children':— or, to avoid a suc- 
cession of several genitives : as, ber @oI)n tion bent Dl^eime ^aijer @ma- 
nucIS, ' the son of the uncle of Emperor EmanueL' But it is made also 
without special assignable reason — most often for the partitive genitive, 
and the genitive of material and of characteristic, more seldom for the pos- 
sessive and complement of relation, least often for the objective genitive. 

5. a. After nouns signifying measure, of extent, quantity, 
weight, or number, the noun designating the substance measured, 
if not preceded by an adjective, is usually put neither in the geni- 
tive (partitive genitive), nor in the dative with tjon, * of,' but 
is treated as indeclinable. 

Thus, ein ®to8 SBetn, * a glass of wine ' (1. e., wine, to the extent of one 




^eat 

or »on bief cm SSeme, * a glass of this wine ; ' gtnet ^Jjfunb gutcn X^ec«, * two 
pounds of good tea.* 

Exceptions are occasionally met with : thus, ben beflen SBcd^er SKeinS^ 
* the best goblet of wine ' (R. 62. 2) ; 300 *5entncr (&o(bc«, * 300 cwt. of gold ' 
(R. 189 18). 
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6. By abbreviation, the name of the month is left unvaried after 
a numeral designating the day : thus, ben neunten 3!ftai, Hhe ninth 
of May.' 

6. The genitive, in any of its senses, may be placed either be- 
fore or after the noon which it limits (as is shown by the exam- 
ples given). But its position before the noun, especially if limited 
by any other word than an article, belongs rather to a higher or 
poetic style ; in plain colloquial prose, the genitive ordinaxily fol- 
lows the noun that governs it. An objective genitive most rarely 
precedes; and never, if another genitive be dependent on the 
same noun : thus, bc« ^Snig^ S33a(|l cinc3 SKiniftcr^, * the king's 
choice of a minister.' 

5217. The Genitive with Adjectives, 

About thirty adjectives (with their corresponding negatives) arc 
followed by a genitive, denoting that in respect of which the ac- 
tion or quality they express is exerted. 

Thus, bc« ©ingcn« ntilbc, ' weary of singing ; ' tt)flrbtgcr bc8 SRingS, 
* more worthy of the ring ; * ctnc« ©ultang utinjiirbig, * unworthy of a Sul- 
tan; ' filgcr ©rinncrung tjoll, *full of sweet memories.' 

These adjectives are mostly such as are followed by of in English, al- 
though some admit a different construction. Among the commonest of them 
(besides those already instanced) are bcttJUfet, 'conscious,' fdl^ig, * capable,' 
geiDig, ' sure,* fci^ulbig, * guilty,' fatt, * sated,' iiberbruffig, * tired.' Some of 
them also are construed with prepositions, and a few (229) even govern an 
accusative, when used with the verbs fetn and toerben. 

218. The Genitive with Prepositions, 
About twenty prepositions govern the genitive. 

Thus, ttjegcn feiner ©flnbc, * on account of his sin ; ' too^rcnb metncr tol* 
Icn 3ogb, * during my mad chase ; ' unjeac^tct biefcr ©rflarung, * notwith- 
standing this explanation : * ftatt bufttger ©drten, * instead of fragrant 
gardens.' 

The prepositions governing the genitive are mostly of recent derivation 
from nouns and adjectives. For a Sst of them, see below, under Preposi- 
tions (373). 

9.19. The Genitive as Object of Verbs, 

1. A genitive immediately dependent upon a verb has generally 
the oflSce of a remoter impersonal object, further qualifying the 
action of the verb upon its nearer personal object. 

2. About twenty-five transitive verbs govern a genitive in addi 
tion to their direct object, the accusative. 
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These are verbs of removing, depnving, accnsiDg, convicting, 
admonishing, assuring, and the like, and one or two others (toUti 
bigcn, 'esteem worthy,' bcrtrSflcn, 'console'). 

Thus, cr ttogt ben 3)icnct bc« 3)icbfla^(8 an, * he accuses the servant of 
theft; ' cr.^at un8 cincr grogen gurd)t cnttcbigt, *he has rid us of a great 
fear; ' cr bcraubt ben Unglilcfttdfcn ber ©offnnng, ' he robs the wretched <^ 
hope.* 

3. About forty reflexive verbs admit a genitive in addition to 

their reflexive object. 

These verbs are of too various meaning to admit of classification. Some 
of them may be rendered in English either by a construction resembling 
the Grerman, or as simple transitive verbs taking a genitive as direct 
object: thus, frenc bid^ bctncr 3ugenb, * rejoice thyself of (enjoy) thy youth; ' 
er cntjtnnt jii jcbeS SBortcS, * he bethinks himself of (recollects) every 
word; * fid) gcfd^rtidftcr SBaffcn bcbicncn, * to serve one's self with (employj 
dangerous weapons; ' — others, only in the latter method: thus, mtt^fei 
^ab' ttfi mid^ bcr ©tnbien bcfliffen, * zealously have I pursued my studies ; ' 
bciner^etUgen Seid^en, o SBo^r^eit, f^at bcr ©ctrng fiq angemagt, 'thy holy 
sigus, oh Truth I has deceit usurped.' 

4. A few impersonal verbs take a genitive of the object, with 

an accusative of the subject, of the feeling they represent. 

They are crbarmcn, *pity,' gctflpcn, 'long,' iammcm, 'grieve,' rcucn or 
gcrcncn, 'rue: ' thus, miq crbarmt fcincS (SIcnb«, 'I pity his misery.' 

6. About thirty verbs may take a genitive only, after the man- 
ner of a direct object. 




eg 

nid^t 

Ijcit genicScn, ' let me enjoy the new freedom ; ' jcbce ?cibcn bergcffcnb, 'for- 
getting every trial; ' il^r jpottet mcin, *ye mock me; ' ttjo id^ beincr ttJartc. 
* where I wait for thee.' 

A. Many of the verbs in these various classes may take instead of the 
genitive an accusative, or else a noun governed by a preposition : for ex- 
ample, all the impersonalfl, and all but two (crmongctn and gefc5tt)cigen) of 
the last dass. The construction with the genitive is an older one, vsrhich 
has for some time been going gradually out of use : thus, bte[c ^cil^ctt, btc 
^ i.c^t gcntcgc, * this liberty which I now enjoy ; ' bencn, au f bic btc cmigc 
grci]^cit njartct, 'to those for whom eternal freedom is waiting; ' cr frcut 
fid) itbcr fcin ®ivLd, ' he rejoices at his good fortune.' 

220. Other u^es of the Genitive. 

1. The genitive of a noun is often used in an adverbial sense ; 
especially (with or without a limiting adjective) to denote time; 
also (with adjective) not infrequently manner, more rarely place. 

Thus, cinc9 Xagc9 im 2tnit, 'one day in spring;' bed SSintrrd {tab iDit 
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tt)ic Dergrabcn in bent @dbnce, * in the winter we are. as it were, buried up in 
the snow ; ' bie SBoltcn, bte 9Jioracn8 unb 2lbpnb« iibcr i^n ^in fc geltcn, ' the 
clouds which sailed along over him of a morning and evening; ' er fd^tiirft 
longcn ©alfcd, * he sips with outstretched neck : ' l^orfl bu'8 Ringen mac^ti* 
gen 9>{ufe9^ * dost thou hear it ring with mighty sound ? ' td^ ermabnte t^c 
aded ^nflted, * I admonished him in all seriousness; * fac^te fd|Iet(^' i(9 metner 
SBcgc, * I softly steal off on my way.* 

A Ifurge nmnber of adverbs are, by origin, genitives of nonns or adjectives, or of a 
noun and a limiting word which have grown together by familiar nse : see 363-5. 

2. A genitive is sometimes used with a verb (especially fetn and IDerben) 
in the sense of a predicative adjective : thus, fic njaren muntcr unb gutet 
S)inge, ' they were merry and of good cheer ; * bic ttjarcn oft nic^t fo grog, 
obcr gtcid^en STtterS mit t^m, * they were often not so big, or of equal age 
with him; ' atte ttjcrbcn auf cinmat etne« 'Sinned, *all become suddenly of 
one mind j ' id) bin SBiltcne, • I am of a mind.' 

The genitive in this construction is allied with the genitive of charac- 
teristic (216.2/). 

3. By a construction formerly not rare, but now nearly obsolete, a parti- 
tive genitive is used with verbs : thus, cr trani bcS 5Bad^e8, * he drank of 
the brook ; ' fit hvadjtt bc8 Haicn ^cnlid^cn SBeinee, * she brought of the 
clear excellent wine.* 

4. Yet more unusual are cases of the occurrence of a possessive geni- 
tive and of a genitive of origin with verbs : thus, tl^ue load beined ^mted ift, 
* do what belongs to (is of) thy oflBce ; ' $ungcv8 flcrben, * to die of hunger.' 

5. A genitive is sometimes used with an interjection, to signify the thing 
which is the occasion of the exclamation : thus, ad^ bed UngtiicfS, * alas for 
the mishap ' (see 392). 

Dative. 

221. 1. The dative is originally and properly the case of the indirect 
personal object, designating the person or persons with reference to whom, 
or as affecting whom, anything is or is done — a relation ordinarily expressed 
in English by the preposition to or for. In this sense, the dative in Ger- 
man is usually the adjunct of a verb, much less often of an adjective, very 
rarely of a noun. 

2. The dative has also inherited the offices of primitive cases, now lost ; 
especially of the instrumental, expressing the unth or by relation, and the 
locative, expressing the in relation. In these senses, it is ordinarily gov- 
erned by prepositions. 

52522. The Dative with Verbs. 

The dative, in German, is most often the indirect personal ob- 
ject of a verb. 

a. It is thus doubly contrasted in office with the genitive : the latter 
usually limits a noun ; and, as indirect object, it is prevailingly impersonal : 
thus, tcfi t)erft(!^ere i^n einer ©ad^e, ' I assure him of a matter,' but xdj tier* 
ftc^ere iqm eine ©ac^e, * I assure (vouch for) a matter to him ; ' id) beraubf 
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i^n fcinc« ®elbc«, * I rob him of his money,' but td^ raube i^m fein ®tVb, * I 
steal from hhn his money.* • 

b. The connection of the dative with the action of the verb is of every 
degree of closeness, from constituting its essential or necessary complement 
to indicating a mere incidental interest in its action : thus, er hot tnir bit 
Jpanb, * he offered me his hand ; * ic^ Icgtc e« i^m auf ben Xi\^, * 1 laid it on 
tiie table for him.' 

1. 1. A large number of transitive verbs take, along with the 

accusative, a dative as more or less necessary complement of their 

action. Such are 

a. Many simple verbs, especially such as denote a bringing near or re- 
moving, a giving or taking, imparting, commanding, permitting or refusing, 
and the like. 

Thus, cr brac^tc ben 9Jing ber Sttcn, *he brought the ring to the old 
woman ; * ic^ fd)rctbc meinem S5oter einen ©rief, * I write my father a letter; ' 
man eriaubt atteS einem grcunbe, * one permits a friend anything.* 

h. Many verbs compounded with inseparable or separable prefixes, espe- 
cially ent, er, tier, and an, auf, ab, bci, nac^, tjor, gu. 

Thus, er ijermad^t ben 9ling bem liebjlen feiner @5^nc, * he makes over 
the ring to the dearest of his sons ; * er njottte il)m bie ^one ouffe^en, * he 
wished to set the crown on his head ; ' fie mugte il^m bie 3ungfrou gufagcn, 
' she had to promise him the girL* 

c. A few verbs that require a reflexive object in the dative, forming a 
class of improper reflexives (290): thus, i(^ ^abc mir ©eifatt tjcrbient, • 1 
have earned myself applause.* 

d. A few verbs compounded with adjectives, or verbal phrases akin with 
siich: e. g., tno^rfagen, 'prophesy; * fuub mac^en, *make known.' 

2. In the passive of these verbs, where the object-accusative becomes a 
subject-nominative, the dative remains as sole object : thus, ber S^in^ inurbe 
ber 3((ten gcbrad^t, * the ring was brought to the old woman ; * c8 inirb mir 
lunb gema({)t, * it is made known to me.' 

3. As the examples have shown, the English also often uses its 

objective without a preposition (when placed next the verb) in a 

dative sense. In other cases, it expresses the dative relation by 

prepositions, especially to. But, where the verb implies removal, 

the dative frequently answers to our objective Yfithfrom, 

Thus, nimm meiner 9^cbc jeben @tad^et, 'take^row my words all sting; 
c« fto^l mir ba« ?eben, *it stole my life^om me; ' c« bcmem SD^itteib gu ent- 
jielgen, * to withdraw it from thy compassion.' 

The same is true of the dative after intransitive verbs : see below. 

4. Either the direct or the indirect object may often be omitted, and the 
verb used with the other alone : thus, etnem etn S5ud^ tiorlefen, * to read a 
book aloud to some one ; ' ein ^u6) t)ortef en, * to read a book aloud ; * einem 
t)orIefen, * to read aloud to some one ; ' also, simply borlef en, ' to read aloud, 
lecture.* 
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n. 1. Many verbs take a dative as their sole object. 

These, as not admitting an accusative, are reckoned as intransitive ; but 
many of them correspond to verbs which in English are looked upon as 
transitive. 

a. About thirty-five simple verbs, together Tnth a few that have the in- 
separable prefixes be, Qt, tx ; also, the contraries of several of them, formed 
with the prefix mi^. 

Thus, fctb t^r t^ncn nid^t bcgcgnct, ' did you not meet them ? ' folgt burcf) 
ben ^et^er bent ^tra^I, * follows the beam of li^ht through the ether ; ' xoit'^ 
i^nen gcfdllt, *as it pleases them: * menn c« imr nic^t mipeic, *if it did not 
displease me ;/ tann e8 bir nt(fit fd^abcn, * can it not harm thee ? ' ^clft mir, 
* help me ! * ben 3taumen unb 3etten gu trojjen, * to defy space and time/ 

6. A large number of verbs compounded with the inseparable prefix ent, 
and with the prepositions ah, an, auf, avL9, bei, ein, entgegen, nadj, unter, 
\)0X, toiber, gu ; deriving their power to take the dative object from the mo- 
dification of meaning given by the prefix. 

Thus, bic ©dfttnerter entfliegen ber ©d^etbe, * the swords leap from the 
scabbard;' Dtele ftimmten biefcr Sluftc^t bet,.* many acceded to this view;* 
tommt etner i^nt entgegen, * if one comes to meet him ; ' urn a^nltdben @r* 
cigmffen tjorgubeugcn, *in order to avoid such occurrences;* loelcger ben 
^efedQten guja^, * who was looking on at the contests.* 

The meaning added by the prefix is, as the examples show, to be very 
variously rendered in English. 

c A number of verbs compounded with nouns, adverbs, and adjectives ; 

also, of verbal phrases akin with such 

Thus, bag tcin ©efang fcinem ^tcibe glcid^Iommen tniiffe, *that his song 
must correspond with his attire ; * cr cilte (eincm S3otcr gu $iUfe, • he hast- 
ened to the help of his father; ' c8 t^ut mir leib, *it pains me; * er madjt 
bicjer 2)ome htn $of, *he is paying court to this lady; * c8 toarb i^m gu 
£^eit, * it was granted him (fell to his share).* 

d, SBerben, * become,* is sometimes used alone with a (possessive) dative 
m the sense of gu S^^eil merben : thus, bagu toarb bent ^^enfd^en ber ^er> 
flanb, ' for that end was understanding given to man (became his).* Quite 
rarely, such a possessive dative follows {ein : as, e6 ifl il^m, * it is his (be- 
longs to him).* 

e, A few impersonal verbs, or verbs used impersonally, take a dative de- 
signating the subject of the feeling or condition they express : thus, eS graut 
mtr, *I am horrified; * i^m {(^totnbelt, 'he turns giddy.* Some of these 
take also the accusative. 

/. Also fein, iDcrben, and gel^en or erge^en, with adverbial adjuncts, are 
frequently thus used impersonally with the dative (292.4) : thus, i^m toai 
bange, * he was in anxiety ; * mir )t)irb fo tool^t, ' so pleasant a feeling is 
coming over me ; * tote ifl mir benn, * how is it then with me ? * bem ifl fo, 
' the case is thus (it is thus with regard to that).* 

2. Of the intransitive verbs governing the dative, a part — especially those 
that denoto an action proceeding from a person — may form an impersonal 
passive governing the same case (see 279.2). 

Qt 
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ThoB, e« toarb mvc ^art begegnet, * I have been harshly dealt wiUi (met); 
ed tDurbe i^m ge^olfen, * he was helped.' 

III. In a looser and less strictly dependent constmctioii — as 

denoting the person (or thing) in behalf of whom, or as affecting 

whom, anything is or is done, the dative (" dative of interest ") is 

ased so freely, and with so many verbs, that to attempt giving 

rules for its occarrence would be useless. Only one or two points 

call for special notice. 

a. A dative grammaticaUy dependent on the verb takes the place of a 
poBsessive genitive qualifying a noun in the sentence : thus, bet WXimt ma 
ben §al« faUcnb, 'falling upon her nurse's neck;' Icgct ben SOttottner bcr 
SJ^atb in ben @(^oog, * lay MioUner in the maid's lap.' 

h. This is especially common with the personal pronouns : thus, ed bti^t 
avL9 ben ^ugen t^m fit^n, * a daring look beams from his eyes ' (see 161). 

c The personal pronoun is sometimes thus used in a manner that is ex- 
pletive: thus, fte^ mir ob {te lommen, ^ see (for me) whether they are com- 
ing ' (compare 156). 

lY. For the dative dependent upon a verb, in all its varieties (but not 
with all verbs : especially not with those which take the dative after the 
manner of a direct object, ILla), is sometimes substituted a case governed 
by a preposition (as gu, * to,' filr, * for,' tjon, *from '). This substitution is 
notably more frequent with a noun than with a personal pronoun ; a dative 
of the latter is ojften used where one of the former would make a harsh or 
forced construction. 

223. The Dative with Adjectives, 

1. The construction of the dative with adjectives is analogous 
with its construction with verbs. Some adjectives call for the 
case as their essential or natural defining complement ; others ad- 
mit it in a looser relation, after the manner of a '^ dative of in- 
terest" (above, 222.III.). 

2. Adjectives taking the dative as their more essential comple* 
ment are especially those that signify nearness or remoteness, 
likeness or unlikeness, suitableness, property, inclination, advantage 
or disadvantage, and the like. Usually, they require in English 
the preposition to before a noun limiting them. 




tnir unoer^offte^ (mXd, * a happmess unhoped for by me.' 

3. Participles of verbs governing the dative admit a comple- 
ment in the same case, in analogy with the uses of the verbs from 
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which they come, and according to their own character as active, 
passive, or neuter participles. 

4. Verbal derivatives in bar and liij, signifying possibility, take 
a dative of the person whom the possibility concerns : thus, mtt 
6cgrciffi(i^;r * comprehensible to me ; ' bcm SKcnfd^cn unbcttJol|nbar, 
* uninnabitable by m^.' 

5. Almost any adjective qualified by ju, * too,' or gcnug, ' sufS- 
ciently, enough,' admits an adjunct in the dative : thus, bad Sleib 
ip mir gu tang, ibm abcr nidbt lana jenug, * the garment is too long 
for me, but not long enough for nim.' 

6. Many adjectives admit a dative adjunct more readily, or only, when 
used with a verb, either predicatively, or forming a more or less closely 
compounded verbal phrase: thus, baS ift mir rcd^t, 'that suits me (seems 
to me right); * baS ttJirb bcm ^abcn \djtotv, *that grows hard for the boy.' 

For such phrases, with transitive, intransitive, and impersonal verbs, see 
above, 222.1.1(2, UlcJ. 

7. For the dative with an adjective, also, is often used a case governed 
by a preposition (especially t)on, * from,' fiir, * for '). 

224. The Dative mth Prepositions, 

1. About twenty prepositions govern the dative. 
For the list of them, see under Prepositions (374). 

2. Nine prepositions goV^em the dative when the relation ex- 
pressed is that of situation or locality ; but the accusative, when 
motion or tendency toward anything is implied. 

These are an, auf, Winter, in, neben, iiber, unter, t)or, alDifd^en (see 
376). 

225. The Dative in other constructions. 

1. The use of the dative as a virtual possessive genitive, grammatically 
dependent on a verb, but logically qualifying a noun, has been explained 
above (222.in.a,&). Barely, the dative is found having the same value 
with a noun alone : as, bcm Sltcfcn ;jur ?ujl, * for the giant's pleasure (for 
a pleasure to the giant) ; ' er ^b, tl^m gu S^ren, mand^e gefte, * he gave 
many festivals in his honor.' Yet more rarely, it occurs with a noun in 
other relations usually expressed by a genitive, or with the aid of a prepo- 
sition: as, eiti W^utler ^iirgem unb ^auem, *a model for citizens and pea- 
sants ; ' @cn)i6^eit eincm ncucn SBunbc, ' assurance of a new covenant.' 

2. The dative sometimes follows a noun in exclamatory phrases (as if 
the imperative of fcin, * to be,' were understood) : thus, bcm ^ubcn unb bem 
Ihicc^t bic 3td^t, * outlawry to the villain and flunkey I ' greubc bcm @tcrb» 
Ud^cn, * joy to idie mortal 1 ' Some words habitually employed as exclamations 
are also followed by a dative signifying the person toward whom the feel* 
ing expressed by the exclamation is directed: such are Xoti^f,, $ci(, ^ct); 
and the like (see 392). 

a 3 
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Accusative. 

226. The relations of the accusatiye are more simple than those of the 
other oblique cases. Its proper office is to stand as direct object of a 
verbal action; and also, in that relation, most nearly aidn with the former, 
whicdi we ordinarily express by to : but this it has in Grerman only in part. 
The German uses it also as the case absolute. 

227. The Accusative with Verbs. 

1. The accusative is especially the case belonging to the direct 

object of a transitive verb : as, id) fe^c hm 2Rami ; er tragt cinen 

^ut, ' I see the man ; he wears a hat.' 

a. And a transitive verb, on the other hand, is one that takes a direct 
object in the accusative. The dassification of verbs as transitive and in- 
transitive is in part formal rather than logical, and 

h. Some verbs which in EngUsh are regarded as transitive take in Grer- 
man the genitive (219.6) or the dative (222. II. 1), and therefore belong to 
the class of intransitives. Again, some verbs which to us are intransitive 
are in German, uniformly or occasionally, transitive : as, i^r ^abt mtd^ fpre« 
d^en tDoQen, ^ou have desired to speak to me.' 

2. The accusative is also sometimes used as the object of a verb 
properly intransitive. 

a. Some verbs may be followed by an accusative of meaning 

akin with their own, or signifying a substantive idea which they 

themselves virtually involve ("cognate accusative"). 

Thus, ttJir flcrben ^icr ben Zoh bcr greien, *we die here the death of the 
free ; ' bctct cincn frommen ^pxndj, * pray a pious phrase ; ' ftc fi^ldft ben 
Ic^ten @d)laf, * she sleeps the last sleep.' 

6. By a pregnant construction, an intransitive may be followed 
by an accusative of that which is effected or made to appear by 
the action it designates : thus, t5nt bie ©locfe ©rabaefang, ' the 
bell tolls a funeral hymn ; ' toa^ flrinfcft bu mlr l^cr, * what grinnest 
thou at me (what does thy grinning signify) ? ' — or by an accusa- 
tive and an adjective or other equivalent expression as factitive 
predicate, signifying the condition into which that which is desig 
nated by the accusative is brought by the action described by the 
verb : thus, fid^ l^alb tobt lod^en, * to laugh one's self half dead ; 
id) tt'dum* ate Sinb uiid^ guriicfe, ' I dream myself back into child- 
hood (as child) ; ' bu toirfl bie SBftd^tcr au^ bcm ©d^lafc fd^rcicn, 
*' thou wilt scream the guards out of sleep.' 

c. Some impersonal verbs, denoting a personal condition or 
state of feeling, take an accusative signifying the person affected : 
thus, c3 lilflct f einen, cucr SKann gu tocrbcn, *no one desires to be- 
come your husband ;' mid^ l^ungert, * I am hungry.' See 294, 
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With these are included also biinlen, baud^ten, 'seem' (the onl7 verbs 
in which a like construction still appears in English): thus, tntc$ biintt, 
me thinks; ' mxdf bdud^te, *me thought.' These (and some of l^e others 
also) admit a dative instead of an accusative object (222.II.le). 

d. For the accusative after fein or knerben with certain adjectives, see 
below (229). 

3. A few transitive verbs govern two accusatives : these are 

a. ^ragen, *ask,' tcl^ren, * teach,* and (rarely) bitten, *bog/ which add 
to theu- personal object another denoting the thing to which their action 
relates : thus, er fragte mtd^ tnand^ed, *he asked me man^ a thing; ' id^ let)re 
i^n bie SJ^uftl, *I teach him music; ' id^ bitte bid^ tiur bteS, *I beg of thee 
only this' (R.150.2). 

b. $ci6cn and nenncn, *call, name,* fd^tnt^fen and fd^cttcn, *call by way of 
reproach,' and toufen, * christen,* which add to their personal object a second 
accusative as factitive predicate, denoting the name or title given : thus, id^ 
toiVi allc« cine @d)idCung ncnnen, *I will call the whole a work of destiny; * 
cr fd^impfte feinen Oegner eincn 5Rarren, *he reviled his adversary as afboL' 

(X A noun in the accusative as factitive predicate now and then appears 
with other verbs — as, fo gtaube jeber feinen 9iing ben ed^tcn, *then let each 
believe his own ring the genuine one : * but this construction is generally 




' I know him a man of honor.' 

228. The Accusative with Prepositions, 

1. Eight prepositions always govern the accusative. 

They are bi8, burd^, fflr, gegcnor gen, o^nc, fonber,um, Wiber (see 375). 

2. Nine prepositions are followed by the accusative when they 
indicate motion or tendency toward ; otherwise, by the datiVe. 

They are an, ouf, l^inter, in, neben, fiber, unter, t)or, gwifd^cn (see 376). 

52529. The Accusative with Adjectives. 

A few adjectives, when used predicatively with fein or toerben (especially 
the latter), may take an object in the accusative. 

They are anftd^tig, beujufit, gcttjal^r, gcmo^nt, Io8, ntflbe, fott, ilberbrilffig, 
gufricben : thus, bie ©eijlcr rocrb' id& nun nid^t Io«, * I cannot now get rid of 
the spirits; ' ic^ TOcir' e8 ijufriebcn, *I should be content with it; ' rocnn mx 
nic^t tein (Singretfen gen^a^r roiirben, * if we did not feel its taking hold.* 

This anomalous construction is of quite modem origin. The governing 
force belongs to the combination of adjective and verb (compare 223.6). 

• 

230. The Accusative in absolute construction, 
1. The accusative is used absolutely (that is, as adverbial adjunct 
of a verb or adjective, but not properly governed by them) to 
express measure — whether of duration of time, of extent of space; 
of weight, of v;ilue, or of number. 
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Thus, er ^ort^te etnett SugenbUd, 'he listened for a moment*; an bte t(^ 
totele 3a^re ntt^t gebad^t, 'of whioh I have not thought for many yean; ' 
man batte jle nur mentge S^age k)or^er gefet)en, 'thej had heen seen onlj^ a 
few oaTB before; ' StDangig 3a^re ber, ' twenty years sinoe; * aid jte eine 
ute ^trede fortgegangen iDaren, * wnen they had gone on a good pieoe; ' eine 
a(be @tunbe k)or bem 'Bdfio^, 'half a league ontside the castle; ' ac^t iD'^or^ 



den ttcf, * eight furlongs deep; * c« totcgt ein $funb, *it weighs a pound ; ' 
bad tojiet jmei 3:^a(er, 'that costs two doUars;' ein. ^er 300,000 SD^ann 
flat!, 'an army 800,000 men strong.' 

a. T^ an aocusatiTe e^ressing duration of time is often added tfao 
adverb lang, 'long: * as. er tag fteben 3a^rc lang, 'he lay for seven years; ' 
ben ganjen Xag lang, 'the whole daylong: * — ^less often other adverbs: as, 
bad gange 3a^r bnr$, 'the whole year through; ' biefe B^it fiber, 'all this 
time.' 

h. By a similar construction, an adverb of direction or motion is very 
firequently added to an accusative of space, in such way as almost to have 
the value of a preposition governing it : thus, bic XrcWpen l^eruntcn 'dowm 
the stairs; * ben ^erg l^inan, ' up the mountain ^ ' ben ^g am ^(9 ^inouf, 
' up the path by the brook ; ' ben gan^cn (Sorio l^tn unb mieber, ' through the 
whole Oorso and back.' 

2. The accusative is also used to express the time of occanence 
(" time when "). 

Thus, bad gcfc^a^ jcbcd 3a^r, 'that happened every year;* ben SCbenb 
betm 2:ange, 'that evening, at the dance; * er ftel^t bie ^elt taum einen geiec* 
tag, 'he sees the world only on a holiday,* 

This use of the accusative borders on that of the adverbial genitive 
(220.1), and the two are to some extent interchangeable: but the accusative 
has the more definite meaning, and cannot be used without a defining ad- 
junct: thus, SIbenbd, bed Slbcnbd, 'of an evening, in the evening* (now and 
then, or habitually) ; but biefen ^benb, ' this evening,* leQten llbenb, ' lasl 
evening,* and so on. 

3. a. A noun in the accusative is sometimes used absolutely, 
with an adjunct (prepositional or adjective), to express an accom- 
panying or characterizing circumstance — as if governed by toith 
or having understood. 

Thus, bte SWiltter erfd^icncn, ben @SugIing im 5lrme, 'the mothers 
appeared, (with) their infants in their arms; * onbere ftiel^cn, toilbe Slngfl im 
f untetnben ^nge, ' others fly, wild terror in tiieir flashing eyes.* 

h. This is especially usual with a participle as a(^*unct of the noun: thus, 
njtnlt und, bie ^adel umgcwanbt, 'beckons to us, with torch inverted;' 
nton getob^nt ed, ben ^opf gcgen ben Sorfo gcrid^tet, ftitt gu fic^cn, 'it is 
trained to stand still, having the head directed toward the Gorso ; ' felbfi 
^rante nvijt audgenommen, 'even the sick not excepted* 

e. Allied with this is the so-called imperative use of the participle (see 
359a3^ 
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CONJUGATION. 

5231. Conjugation is variation for mood, tense, number, 
and person. 

Only verbs are conjugated : hence, the subject of con- 
jugation is coincident with that of verbal inflection. 

VERBS. 

232. The essential characteristic of a verb is that it predi' 

cates or asserts something of a subject : that is to say, it ascribes 

some action, or state, or quality, to some being or thing expressed 

by a noun or pronoun. 

This predication or ascription is not always direct and posidve ; it may 
be contingent, inquiring, or optative: compare 427. 

238. Verbs are variously classified. 

1. They are divided into transitive and uttbansitive, accord- 
ing to the nature of the relation they sustain to a noun represent- 
ing the object of their action : a verb that admits an object in the 
accusative is called transitive ; otherwise, intransitive. 

Thus, transitive verbs, ic§ lobe il^n, * I praise him; ' cr fc^lSgt tnic^, *he 
strikes me : ' — ^intransitive, i6) fte^e, er \a\it, * I stand, he falls ; * er f d^onet 
feincg gcinbcS, *he spares his enemy ; * id^ ban!c 3^ncn, * I thank you.* 

a. That the distinction of transitive and intransitive is in part formal 
rather than essential, has been pointed out above (227.1a,&) : practically, 
however, it is one of importance. 

2. Under these classes are distinguished 

a. Keflsxive verbs, which take an object designating the same 
person or thing with their subject. 

b. Impersonal verbs, used only in the third person singular, 
and either with an indefinite subject or without an expressed 
subject. 

3. Transitive verbs, again, form by the help of an auxiliary 
verb a pabsive •voice, denoting the suffering of an action, and 
taking as its subject what was the object of the simple verb : 
which latter, by contrast with the other, is said to be of the ao- 

TIVB VOICE. 

4. Nearly all verbs, moreover, admit of being compounded 
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with certaiii prefixes, of a prepositional character : with reference 
to such composition, therefore, they are distinguished as simpi^e 
and COMPOUND. 

234. The general rules of conjugation apply alike to all verbs, 
of whatever class they may be. They will be first stated and 
illustrated in their application to simple personal verbs in the ac* 
live voice. 

Simple Forms of the Verb. 

235. The German verb has the same simple forms as 
the English, namely : 

1. Two tenses, the peesent, and the peetekit, or inde- 
finite past. 

The value and use of these tenses nearly correspond in the two 
languages. But the present is sometimes employed in place of 
our perfect, or our future ; and the limits of the preterit and the 
perfect are also not precisely the same in both : see 324 etc. 

2. These tenses are formed each in two moodsj the 
INDICATIVE and the subjunctive. 

The subjunctive is nearly extinct in English : the German sub- 

iunctive is employed sometimes for our potential and conditional ; 

others of its uses have no correspondent in English : see 329 etc. 

The rendering of the subjunctive tenses in the paradigms, therefore, by 
may * and * might * is only conventional, and for the sake of uniformity ; 
such rendering gives but one of their various meanings. 

3. Each tense is declined in two numbers, with three 
persons in each number, as in English. 

4. Of an IMPERATIVE mood there are two persons, the 
second singular and the second plural. 

5. An iNFiNinvE, or verbal noun. 

6. Two PAKTioiPLES, or verbal adjectives, one present 
and active ; the other past, and prevailingly passive. 

The infinitive and participles are not proper verbal forms, since they 
contain no idea of predication. They present the verbal idea in the condi- 
tion of noun and of adjective respectively; but, as regards their adjuncts, 
they share in the construction of their corresponding verbal forms : see 
348 and 357. 
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236. Examples : 

1. licbcn, Move' (root, licb). 

Indicative. 



Pen. Singular. 

1 id) licbc * I love ' 

2 bu Ilcbfl * thou lovest ' 

3 cr liebt * lie loves ' 

Plural 

1 toir licben 'we love' 

2 i^r ficbt * ye love ' 
3^ ftc licbcn * they love ' 



Present, 

id^ ficbc 
bu liebefl 
cr ficbc 



Subjunctive. 

Singular. 

* I mav love ' 
*thou maycst love' 

* he may luve ' 

Plural 

' we may love ' 

* ye may love ' 
'they may love' 



Singular. 
I id) ficbtc * I loved ' 



luir ficbcn 
t^r Kcbct 
fie ficbcn 

Preterit 

SinguUvr. 

id) ficbtc, sbctc ' I might love ' 

2 buficbtcfl *thouIovedst' bu ficbtcfl, *bctefl Hhoumightestlove' 

3 cr ficbtc ' he loved ' cr ficbtc, sbctc ' he might love ' 

Plural. Plwrai. 

1 toir ficbtcn * we loved ' xoxx ficbtcn, *bctcn * we might love ' 

2 il^r ficbtct ' ye loved ' il^r ficbtct, *bctct * ye might love ' 

3 pc ficbtcn * they loved ' fie ficbtcn, *bctcn ' they might love ' 

Imperative. 
Sirigular. Plwrai. 

2 ficbc, ficbc bu * love thou' ficbt, ficbt i^r 

Infinitive. 
ficbcn * to love ' 

Participles. 
PresenL Past 

licbcnb Moving' gcficbt 



* love ye '* 



loved 



Remarks, 1. This verb illustrates the mode of inflection of verbs of the 
New conjugation, corresponding with what we call "regular verbs " in Eng- 
lish. The special rules concerning the inflection of such verbs are given 
below : see 246 eta 

2. The forms Uebcfl and fiebet maybe used also in the present indicative 
and the imperative, as well as Itebcte eta in the preterit indicative, and ge> 
liebct in the past participle: see below, 237.3. 
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2. gcben, * give ' (root, gcb). 

InDIOATIYE. SuJUUKOTIVib 

Present. 

Singular. Svngtdar, 

1 iij flcbc * I give ' id^ gcbc * I may give ' 

2 hvi gicbjl, gibjl * thou givest ' bu gcbcjl * thou mayest give ' 

3 cr gicbt, gibt * he gives ' er gcbc * he may give ' 

FkiraL PUiral 

1 iDtr gcbcn * we give' tovc gcbcn ' we may give ' 

2 i^r gcbt * ye give ' tl^r gcbct * ye may give ' 

3 flc gcbcn * they give ' ftc gcbcn * they may give ' 

Preterit. 
Singular. Singular. 

1 id) gab * I gave ' xi) gSbc * I might give ' 

2 bu gabfl 'thougavest' bu g&bcjl * thou mightest give' 

3 cr gab ' he gave ' cr gcibc * he might give ' 

Flural Plural 

1 toir gabcn * we gave ' toir gSbcn * we might give ' 

2 il^r gabt * ye gave ' t^r gfibct * ye might give ' 

3 ftc gabcn * they gave ' ftc gftbcn * they might give ' 

Impebativb. 
Singular. Plural 

2 gicb, gib hvi * give thou' gcbt, gcbt il^r * give ye ' 

Infikitive. 
gcbcn * to give ' 

Participles. 
PreaenL Past 

gcbcnb 'giving' gcgcbcn 'given' 

Remarks. 1. This verb illustrates the mode of inflection of verbs of the 
Old conjugation, corresponding with what we call "irregular verbs " in Eng- 
lish. The special roles concerning the inflection of such verbs are given 
below: see 261 etc. 

2. The forms aebct, aabefl, gabet (for gcbt, aabfl, gabt) are oocasionally 
met with; also aahft, gabt (for gSbcfl, gabet). For the double forms gtebft, 
gibfl, etc, see 268.1&. 
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237. General Mules respecting the Simple Forms of the Verb, 

1. Of the forms thus given, three are called the principai. 
PABTS, becanse, when they are known, all the others can be in 
ferred from them: these are the infinitive^ the 1st pers. sing. 
preterit^ and the -past participle : thus, Kcbcri/ litbtt, gclicbt ; gcbcn, 
gab^ gegeben. 

a. The infinitive always ends in n, and almost always in en. 

The rejection of this n or en gives us the root of the verb. 

Not ending in en are only fcin, * be,' t^un, * do,' and infinitives from roots 
of more than one syllable ending in I or r, as U^anbeln, * walk,' U^anbem, 
' wander.' 

h. There are, as the examples show, two ways of forming the 
preterit and past participle : the preterit adding tit or te to the 
root, or else adding nothing, but changing the radical vowel'; 
the participle taking the ending ct or t, or else en or n. Accord- 
ing to these differences, verbs are divided into two conjugations 
(see below, 245). 

2. The endings of tense inflection are 

first pers. singular, t, — first pers. plural, en, n 

second pers. " ejl, % t, — second pers. " et, t 
third pers. " ct, t, c, — third pers. **- en, n 

The rules for their use are as follows : 

a. The first persons pres. indicative and subjunctive are the 

same, and formed by adding e to the simple root. 

Exceptions are only bin, *am,' fci, * may be,' and the pres. indicative 
of the modal auxiliaries (see 261.3). 

6. The first (and third) pers. singular of the preterit subjunctive, and of 
the preterit indicative except in verbs of the Old conjugation (269.1.1), also 
end in e. 

8. a. The third pers. sing. pres. indicative has the ending t or 

et (our th^ s in lovethy loves) : in all the other tenses, the third 

person is like the first. 

Exceptions, without the ending t are only the modal auxiliaries (see 
261.3), and a few other verbs (268.6). 

h. The ending of all second persons singular (except in 
the imperative) is ft or eft (our st in lovest) ; of all first and 
third persons plural (excepting only finb, *are'), en or n; of 
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all second persons plural (with the single exception fetb, 'are') 
ct or t 

c. The retention or rejection of the vowel c of the endings eft, 
ct (also of c before the it forming the preterit of one conjugation) 
depends partly on euphony, partly on arbitrary choice. The c must 
always be used when the final letter of the root is such that the 
consonant of the ending would not otherwise be distinctly heard 
— ^thus, we may say liebcfl or liebfl, but only Ilefcfl, 'readest,' 
iomt% *dancest;' Kcbt or liebct, but only bittet, 'begs,' rcbct^ 

* talks ' — also, wheti a harsh or unpronounceable combination of 
consonants would otherwise occur — ^thus, only atl^mejl, atl^tnct, 

* breathest, breathes ; ' fcgncfl, fcgnct, * blessest, blesses.' In other 
cases, the writer or speaker is allowed to choose between the 
fuller and the briefer fcrm ; the latter being more familiar or col- 
loquial, the former more used in stately and solemn styles. But 
the c is generally retained in the subjunctive, especially when the 
distinction of subjunctive and indicative depends upon it. 

The c of the ending en of the first and third persons plural is 

rarely dropped except after unaccented cr or cl, in the indicative. 

Special rules affecting some of the forms of the Old conjugation will be 
g^ven below (268-9). 

d. The final unaccented e of all verbal forms (as of all other words in the 
language) is not unfrequently cut of^ especially in poetry, and in colloquial 
style. An apostrophe shoiQd always be used, to show the omission; but 
this is sometimes neglected. 

4. The infl!ection of the tenses is always regular, except in the 
second and third persons singular of the pres. indicative, which 
often show a difference of vowel or of consonant, or both, from 
the other persons of the tense. The same irregularities appear 
also in the imperative singular (see 268, 270). 

5. The imperative singular ends in c in nearly all verbs (for 
exceptions, see 270.2) ; the plural is the same with the second 
pers. pi. indie, present. Both numbers admit of use, as in Eng- 
lish, either with or without a subject pronoun. 

Por the filling up of the imperative with subjunctive forms, see 243. 1. 

6. The form of the present participle may always be found by 
adding b to the infinitive. 

Only t^un, * do,' and fein, *be,' form tl^ucnb, fcienb. 

7. The past participle has usually the prefix ge. For excep- 
tions, see 243.3. 
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8. Notice that the third pers. plural of all verbal forms is used 
also Id the sense of a second person, singular or plural (see 153.4), 
its subject fte being then written with a capital : thus, @te lieben* 
* you love ; ' ®ic gabcn, * you gave.' 

Compound Forms of thb Verb. 

238. As in the case of the English verb, again, the 
scheme of German conjugation is filled up with a large 
number of compound forms, made by the aid of auxiliary 
verbs. 

239. Conjugation of the Auxiliaries of Tense. 

The auxiliaries used in the formation of the tenses of 
ordinary conjugation are three, namely, l^abcn, 'have, 
fcin, 'be,' tocrben, 'become.' The simple forms of these 
verbs are as follows : 

1. ^abcn : — principal parts l^abcn, ^ttc, gc^abt 

Subjunctive. 

Present 

Singviar. 

xij ^abc * I may have ' 

bu ^bcfl *thon mayest have' 

er ^be * he may have ' 

Plural 

luir l^abcn * we may have ' 

xi)x l^abct * ye may have ' 

ftc ^abcn * they may have ' 

Preterit, 

Singular. 

iij fj'dtU * I might have' 

bu (jfittefl ' thou mightest have 

cr Ijattc ' he might have ' 

PluraL 

toxx l^Sttcn * we might have ' 

il^r ^attet ' ye might have ' 

ftc l^attctt * they might have ' 





Indicative. 




Singular, 


I 


xij fjaht * I have ' 


2 


\)Vi l^ajl * thou hast ' 


3 


er ^at * he has' 




Plural 


I 


h)ir ^abcn * we have ' 


2 


i^v ^abt * ye have ' 



3 fie ^bcn * they have ' 



I 

2 

3 



Singvki/r, 
i^l^attc *Ihad' 
bu^attcp Hhouhadst' 
cr ^atte * he had ' 

PlvrdL 

1 toirj^attctt * we had' 

2 t^r Iftattct * ye had ' 

S flc fatten *they had' 
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2 ^abe 



Impbbativs. 

Singular, Pki/raL 

* have thou ' l^abt * have ye ' 

Infinttivb. 
^abctt * to have' 

Participles. 

FteaemL PasL 

^abcttb 'having' gcl^abt *had' 



2. ©ein, * be : ' — principal parts fcin, tear, gctocfcn. 



lifDICATIYS. 

Singula/r, 

1 \i) bin * I am ' 

2 bu bifl * thou art ' 

3 cr ifl * he is ' 

Phi/ral 

1 tDtr jinb * we are ' 

2 tl^r feib * ye are ' 

3 flc ftnb * they are ' 



SUBJUNCTIVB. 

Present 

Singular, 

xij f ci * I may be ' 

bu fcicjl * thou mayest be ' 

cr fci * he may be ' 

Plural. 

totr feicn * we may be ' 

il^r fciet * ye may be ' 

flc fcicn * they may be ' 

Preterit 



Singular, 


Singula 


r. 


I xij tear * I was ' 


id^ tofirc 


* I might be ' 


2 bu luarfl * thou wast 


' bu toarcjl 


'thoumightestbc' 


3 crluar *he was' 


er Mxt 


* he might be ' 


Plural 


Piwral 




I toir toarcn * we were ' 


toir toftrcn 


* we might be ' 


2 il^r toarct * ye were ' 


i^r todrct 


* ye might be ' 


3 flc toarctt * they were 


' fic toftrcn 


* they might be 




Impebatiys. 




Singviar, 




PlurdL 


2 fci * be thou 


fcib 

Infinitive. 


* be ye ' 


fcin 


*to be' 
Participles. 


1 


JVewn/. 




Past. 


fcicnb * being ' 


flctocfi 


m * been ' . 
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8. SBcrbcn, * become : ' — ^principal parts toerben, toarb or tourb^ 
geiDorben. 

Indioatiyx. Subjunctive. 

Present 
SmguUvr, SmgtUar, 

1 id^ iDcrbc * I become ' td& kocrbc * I may become ' 

2 bu tottfi * thou becomes!' bu tocrbcjl *tbou may est 'etc. 

3 cr toirb * be becomes ' cr tocrbc * be may become ' 

Plural. Flural 

1 JDir toerbcn * we become ' tort tocrbcn * we may become ' 

2 il^r tocrbct * ye become ' il^r kocrbct * ye may become ' 

3 jic toerben * they become ' jtc toerbcn * they may become ' 

PreteriL 

Singular, Singular, 

1 td^ toarb, * I became ' iij loftrbc * I might become ' 

tourbe 

2 bu toorbft, 'thou becamest' bu loihbefl 'thou mightest' etc. 

tourbejl 

3 er toarb/ ' he became ' er toVixht ' he might become ' 

tDurbe 

Plural Plural, 

1 loir tourbeu * we became ' toir toilrbcn * we might become ' 

2 i^r tourbct * ye became ' il^r tottrbct * ye might become ' 

3 {te lourben 'they became' {te toiirbeu 'they might become' 

Imperative. 
2 tocrbc * become thou ' tocrbct * become ye * 

IjNFlKlTlVE. 

kDerben ' to become ' 

Participles. 
toerbeub 'becoming' gctoorbcn 'become' 

4. Irreffularitiea in the Conjugation of these Verbs, 

A. ^abtn is analogoae in its conjugation with lieben, above, but the 
frequency of its use has led to an abbreviation of a few of its forms. Thus, 
^afl and ^at are for older ^abfl and ^abt, and ^atte for ^abte. Tbe modifi* 
cation of the vowel in l^fitte, pret subj., is against the prevailing analogy 
of verbs of its dass (see 260.2). 
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h. @ein is of the same conjugation with geben, above. Its irregularity 
which is far greater than that of any other verb in the language, comes 
mainly from its being made up of forms derived from three independent 
roots : bin and btjl are from the same root as our &e, being^ been (original 
form bhu ; Lat. fuij Greek phiio) ; the rest of the present from the same 
ropt as our pres. indicative am etc. (original form as ; Lat aurn^ etc., Greek 
eimi) ; while the preterit and past participle, gelDefen, are from the root of 
our waSj were (original form wa8^ * dwell, abide '). See the author's '* Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language," p. 115. 

Some authors still retain eQ for ei (see 19.3) in fein, in order to distin- 
guish it from the possessive fein (167). 

' c. SBerbeti ia a nearly regular verb of the same conjugation with geben. 
Por its persons mirft and tDtrb, see below, 268.5. In the double form of 
its prefc. ind. singular, it preserves a solitary relic of a condition onoe be- 
longing to many verbs in the lang^iage, whose preterits had a different vowel 
in tiie singular and pluraL SBarb is the original form, and iDurbe is a quite 
modem and anomalous fabrication, made after the analogy of the plural 
tonvbtxu 

Exercise XIY. 

Simple Forms of the Verb, 

1. 3)cr SSatcr licbt fcinc fiinbcr, unb fie ficben i^ti. 2. SQScnn id^ 
d^nen gdbe toa^ tc^ ^abe, l^dtte td^ felber nid^t^. 3. 2Bad l^ajl bu in 
bcr Saf^c ? 4. @r ift franf, abcr cr toirb jctjt bcffcr. 5. SDcrjcmgc^ 
ben xij Ucbte, toarb mix jebcn Xa^ ficber. 6. SSSo finb ®ie? unb too 
toar fie afe toir l^ier toaren? 7. ®At mix toa3 i^r tiebt, unb id^ 
bin jufricbcn. 8. gs ift gut, reid^ ju fein ; aber eS tofirt teffer, gu* 
frieben ju fein. 9. Sllle 9Kcnf^en ftnb Sriiber, aber fte lieben einan* 
ber nid^t toie Sriiber. 10. Er gebe toag er toitt. 

240. Formation of the Compound Tenses. 

1. From l^aben or fein, with the past participle of any verb, 
are formed a perfect and a pluperfect tense, indicative and sub- 
junctive, and a perfect infinitive. 

a. The Perfect tense, indicative and subjunctive, is formed by 
adding the past participle to the present tense of l^aben or of 
fein : thus, i^ ^be gcliebt, ' I have loved,' or ' I may have loved ; ' 
id^ bin gefonunen, *I have (am) come,' td^ fei gelommcn, *I may 
have come.' 

6. The Pluperfect adds the participle to the preterit of the 
auxiliary : thus, id^ ^atte geliebt, ' I had loved,' t^ ^Stte geliebt, 
* I might have loved ; ' td6 tear gefontmen, * I had (was) come,' id^ 
tofire gefommen, * I might have come.' 

c. But the modal auxiliaries (261) and a few other verbs (namelv 
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taffen, ^etgett, 6elfen, ^0ren, fe^en, lel^ren and lenten — ^the last two not 
uniformly), when constraed with another verb in the infinitive, 
form their perfect and pluperfect tenses by adding the infinitive 
instead of the participle to the auxiliary (see 251.4). 

d. The Perfect Infinitive prefixes the participle to the sim- 
ple or present infinitive: thus, getiebt l^aben, *to have loved;' 
gcfomtncn fcin, • to have come.' 

c. What verbs take l^obeu and what take fcin as their auxiliary, will be 
explained below (see 241). For omission of the auxiliary, see 4o9.3a. 

2. From tt)crbcn, with the infinitives, present and past, of 
the verb, are formed a future and a future perfect tense, indi- 
cative and subjunctive, and a conditional and conditional per- 
fect. 

a. The Future tense, indicative and subjunctive, is formed by 
prefixing to the present infinitive the present tense, indicative 
and subjunctive, of tocrbcn : thus, id^ toerbc (icben or fotnmen, * I 
shall love or come.' 

b. Tbe Futube Perfect prefixes the same tenses to the per- 
fect iofinitive : thus, iij toerbc qelicbt l^aben, ' I shall have loved ; ' 
id] tocrbc gefommeu fcin, ' I shall have come.' 

c. The Conditional and Conditional Perfect are formed by 
prefixing to the present and perfect infinitive the preterit sub- 
iunctive of toerbcn : thus, iij ujilrbc Keben or f omnten, * I should 
love' or * come;' id^ tottrbc aefiebt ^abcn, * I should have loved;' 
id^ toftrbe gcf omntcn fcin, ' I snould have come.' 

3. The uses of these tenses so nearly agree with those of the 
corresponding English phrases with which they are translated 
that they need no explanation here : for details, see 323 etc. 

4. The German is the only one of the Gennanio langnagea which, in its modem ezum 
sion of the oonjugational i^stem by com])oaition, has chosen toerben as its auxiliary for 
forming the future tenses. 3^ toerbe geben, literally * I am becoming to give,* reodves a 
future meaning through the idea of * I am coming into a oondition of giying/ or ^ I am 
going to give.* 

In the tenses formed with ffa'btn, the partfoiple is originally one qualifying the object 
*f the verb in the manner of a factitive predicate, or expressing the oondition in .which I 
have * (* possess, hold*) the object. This, as being the constructive result of a previous 
action, is accepted as a description of that action, and id^ ^abi bie 9(nne au^geflrecft, for 
example, from meaning * I have my arms stretched out,* oomes to signiily * I have stretched 
out my arms.* (See the author's ** Language and the Study of Language,** p. 118). 

On the other hand, in the tenses formed with fein^ the participle is originally one quali- 
fying the subject in the manner of a direct predicate, and defining a state or condition in 
which the subject exists. This, in English, has become (by a process quite analogous with 
that just above described) a passive, or an expression for the enduring of the action which 
produced that oondition. But the German uses (see below, 275) another auxiliary to fonn 
its passives, and, in its combination of fein with the participle, it only adds to ^e aaser. 
tion of condition the loss violent implication that the action leading to the condition is a 
past (me : i(^ bin gelommcn/ *I am here, being come ; * L e., * my aotioii of coming is aihing 
of the past ; * or, *I have oome.* 

n 
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In Btriotnen, ihon, f^f>tn dumld form the past tenses only of tnuuitive yeita, and 
when they take an object ; and fetn, only of intransitives which express a oonditioii of 
their sabjectb Bnt, as Aave in Rnglish has extended its nse nntil It has become the anxOiary 
of all verbs without exceptionf so, in Gtorman, ^aben has oome to be nsed with transi- 
tive verbs even when they do not take an objc>ct, and with snch intransitives as are in 
meaning most akin with these ; until the roles for the employment of the two have bo- 
come as stated in the next paragraph. 

5241. Use of f)aitn or fcin (u Auxiliary of Tense. 

1. Verbs which take l^aben as auxiliary are 

a. All traDsitive verbs (inclading the reflexives and the modal 
auxiliaries). 

b. Almost all intransitives which take an object in the genitive 
(219.6) or the dative (222.ILla). 

e. A large number of other intransitives, especially such as de- 
note a simple activity, a lasting condition, or a mode of motion 
(including all the proper impersonal verbs). 

2. Verbs which take fetn for auxiliary, as exceptions under the 

above classes, are 

a. Especially, many intransitives which signify a change of con- 
dition, or a movement of transition, from a point of departure or 
toward a point of arrival. 

These intransitives are partly such as do not take an object — as, iDetbeti, 
'become/ fommen, *come,' fallen, 'fall,' jtnfen, 'sink:,* moc^Jcn, 'grow,' fler* 
ben, 'die,' berften, 'burst,' erflorren, 'stiflfen,' crlofd^en, 'become extin- 
guished,' einjd^iafcn, * fall asleep,' gurildCtrcten, ' retreat : '—partly such as 
may take a dative object in virtue of the meaning given them by a prefix : 
as, entloufen, * run away from,' ttJtberfa^ren, * happen to,' cntgcgenge^eu, ' go 
to meet,' auff alien, ' strike the attention of.' 

6. A few others, without reference to their meaning: namely, 
of vefbs that take an objective dative, begegncn, * meet,' folgcn, 
* follow,' ttjeid^en, * give way,' gclingcn and gliicf en, ' turn out suc- 
cessfully ' (with their opposites, mi^Ungen and miggliirfcn) : also 
fein, * be,' bleibcn, ' remam,' gc^cn, ' go.' 

3. A small number of verbs may take either auxiliary. 

a. Some that are used with different meanings : as, ber ^tdti bat aufge« 
jlanben, 'the cover has stood open; ' mein S3ruber t|l aufgeftanoen, 'my 
brother has got up.' 

h. About twenty verbs of motion, which take ^aben, when the act of 
motion or its k^id are luid in view (as in answer to the questions /mho, how 
long^ when^ where f), but fetn when reference is had to a starting-point or an 
end of motion (as in answer to the questions whence^ whither^ how far f): 




c @te^cn, 'stand,' Itcgcn, 'lie,' ftt^cn, 'sit '(especially the first), are some- 
times conjugated witii f etU; but properly take ^aben under all drsumstanoes. 
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5242. Other verbal Auxiliaries. 

Besides the three heretofore spoken of, there are a number 
of verbs, generally or often nsed with other verbs, to impress 
upon them modifications of meaning more or less analogous with 
those expressed by the forms of conjugation of some languages. 

Such are 

• 

1. The liODAL AUXILIARIES, of which there are six, fonttem 

* can,' mSgcn, * may,' biirfen, * be permitted,' mttffcn, 'must,' foHeK 

* shall,' ttjotten, * will.' They have, however, a much more inde- 
pendent value and use in German than in English, and are not to 
be treated as bearing any part in the ordinary verbal conjuga- 
tion. Their peculiarities of inflection and construction wOl be 
explained below (261 etc.). 

2. The CAUSATIVE auxiliary, laffcn, which (as one among 
many uses) is often employed in a causal sense with the infini- 
tive of another verb: as, cincn SRod mad^cjt, *to make a coat;' 
cinen 9{odf madden laffen, 'to have a coat made (cause to make it) : ' 
see 343.L5. 

3. S^un, * do ' (267.6), which we employ so freely as auxUiary in Eng- 
lish, is not used as such in German. Some of the Grerman dialects, indeed, 
make an auxiliary of it; and it is now and then found having that value 
even in the literary language: thus, unb 1 1^ u' nid^t ntel^r in Sorten !ramcn, 
' and do no longer peddle out words' (B. 134.23). 

243. Other points in general conjugation^ affecting the Impera- 
tivcy Infinitive^ and Past Participle, 

1. The third pers. singular, and the first and third pers. 
plural, of the present subjunctive are very commonly used in an 
imperative sense (see 33lJ, and may be regarded as filling up 
the defective declension oi that mood. Thus, for the two verba 
first given. 

Imperative. 
Singular, Plural, 

1 lieben xoix * let us love ' 

2 licbc, fiebc bu * love ' Itebct, Kcbt il^r * love ' 

3 licbe er * let hun love' Kcbcn flc * let them love 

1 gcbcn inir * let us give ' 

2 gicb, gib btt 'give' gcbt, gebct t^r *give' 

3 gcbc cr * let him give ' gcbcn jic * let them give 

Of ihese forms, the third plural is in especially frequent use 

H 2 
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as sabstitute for the secood person of either number (163.4) : 

thus, gcbcn ®ic mtr ba3 SSud^, * give me the book' . 

Other imperative phrases — as, cr [oil geben, ' he shall give,' kg un8 
gcbcn, logt un8 gcbcn, laffcn @ic un8 gcocn, * let us give ' — are more or 
less employed, but need no special remark. 

2. The infinitive, as in English (though not so uniformly), takes 
often the preposition ju, ' to,' as its sign : this is always placed 
next before the simple infi!nitive form : thus, ju gcben, gegcbcn ju 
^aben. 

For details respecting the use of jn, see 341 etc 

3. The past participle of nearly all verbs has the prefix gc. 
Exceptions are 

a. Verbs that begin with an unaccented syllable, especially 
1. Those ending in the infinitive in trcn or icren (being verbs de- 
rived from the French or Latin, or others formed after their 
model) : as marfd^tren, * march,' part, marfd^irt ; [tubircn, * study,' 
part, jhtbirt. 2. Those compounded with an mseparable, and 
therefore unaccented, prefix : as, bergeben, * forgive,' part bcrgcbcn. 

b, SBerbeiT, when used as passive auxiliary, forms to orben instead 
of geiDorben (see 276. la). 

c The syllable ge was not originally an element of vCTbal inflection, bat one of the dass 
of inacparable prefixes (see 307.5). It was formerly used or omitted as special prefix to 
the participle without any traceable mle, and has oiily in modem times become fixed as its 
nearly invariable accompaniment. Hence, in archaic style and in poetry, it la still now 
and then irr^olarly dropped. The same prefix was employed, in very much the same 
manner, in the oldest form of English, the Anglo-Saxon ; and traces of its use survived 
even down to a time comparatively modern, in such participles as i^c2ad, v<iept, y-drad 
(dreaded). 

5244. Synopsis of the complete conjugation of ^aben and fetiu 

The synopsis of toerbeit will be given later, in connection with that of the 
passive voice of the verb (277). 

Indicativk. 
Present^ * I have,* eta * I am,' eta 

S.I l^abc bin 

Preterit^ *I had,' eta 'I was,' eta 

S.I l^attc ttjor 

Perfect^ * I have had,' eta ' I have been,' eta 

S.I l^abe ge^abt bin gettefen 

Pluperfect^ *I had had,' eta *■ I had been,' eta 

S.I l^attc ge^abt inor gemcfcn 

Fuiure, *I shall have,' eta ' I shall be,' eta 

B.I inerbc ^aben ' toerbe fcut 
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J\Uure Fer/ectf 'I shall have had,* eta *I shall have been,' etc. ^ 

8.1 iDerbe ge^abt fjabtn merbe gelDefen fein 

Subjunctive. 

Present^ * I may have/ etc. * I may be,' etc. 

S.I Ijdht fet 

Preierii, ' I might have,' etc. * I might be,' etc 

S.I ^Sttc tofirc 

Perfedf *I may have bad,' eta * I may have been,' eta 

S.1 fjaht gel^abt fet gctocfcn 

Pluperfect, *I might have had,' eta *I might have been,' eta 

S.I ^attc gcl^abt hjfirc getDcfcn 

Future, *I shall have,' etc. *I shall be,' etc. 

S.I toerbc Iiabcn iDcrbc fciti 

Future Perfect, ' I shall have had,' etc. ' I shall have been,' eta 

8.1 merbe ge^abt ^aben tverbe getnefen fein 

Conditional. 
ConditionaX, ' I should have,' eta * I should be,' eta 

8.1 tottrbe l^aben hjiirbe fein 

Gondii Perfect, 'I should have had,' eta 'I should have been,' etc. 

B.I tt)firbe gc^abt l^aben toiirbc gctoefen fein 

Imperativb. 
have,' eta * be,' eta 

8.2 ^abe fet 

Infinitives. 
/Vc5«i/, * to have ' *tobe' 

l^abcn fein 

Perfect, ' to have had ' ' to have been ' 

gc^abt Ijaben getocfen fein 

Participles. 
Present, 'having' 'being' 

^abenb feienb 

Past, *had' *been* 

gc^abt gettjefen 
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Exercise XV. 
Simple and Compound Form^ of the Verb, 

1. SBo tfl cr gctocfen, unb hja3 l^ai cr ge^abt? 2. SKetnc ^mbet 
toilrbcn xufricbcn fern, tocnn fic ©pichcug fatten. 3. @r toirb mit 
aUc3 QCDcn, bcnit er licbt mid^, unb ift immcr mcin ^Jrcunb gcwcfen. 
4. 3qi toftrbc mit t^nt gctDcfcn fcin, obcr ic^ ttjar anbcrSioo, unb man 
tjl nic^t it\i)i on jtoci Drten ijuglcid^. 5. SBarcn ©ic jc too cr neiu 
\i) getocfcn ifl? 6. 2Bir pnb \i)Xo^i] ; aber ttjonn tocrben toir jldr* 
fcr ttjerbcn ? 7. Sebcrmann licbt fcinc grcunbc ; licbt i^r cure geinbc. 

CONJUGATIONS OF VERBS. 

245. Verbs are inflected in two modes, called respec- 
rively the Old and the New conjugations. 

246. 1. Verbs of the Old conjugation form their pre- 
terit by a change of the vowel of the r6ot, without any 
added ending, and their past participle by the ending en : 
thus, gcbcn, gab, gcgcbcn ; fingcn, fang, gcfungcn. 

2. Verbs of the New conjugation form their preterit by 
adding tc or etc to the root, and their participle by the end- 
ing ct or t : thus, fiebcn, licbte, gelicbt ; rcbcn, rebctc, gcrebct 

3. The Old and New Coniogations correspond to what are generally called in English the 
** Irregnilar " and " Begular ' verbs. The former, as the name implies, is the more primi- 
tive method of inflection ; its preterit was originally a rednplicated tense, lilce the Greek 
and Latin perfects (as deddkck, tetiffi) ; and, in the oldest Gtermanic lai^piageg. many verbs 
have retained the reduplication (as AaiAa&i,* held,^ from Ao&ton, *hold;^ aaislep, * slept,' 
from s20pan, * sleep ^). By phonetic comzption and abbreviation, however, this rednplica- 
tion led to an alteration of the radical vowel, and then was itself dropped, in the great 
majority of verbs ; producing phenomena of conjugation so various that there was left no 
prevailing and guiding analogy by which to inflect the new derivative verbs, that were 
brought in as needed, to supplement the old resources of expression. Hence the need of a 
new method of conjugation ; which was obtained by adding the preterit of the verb do 
(did) to the theme of conjugation. The preterit^nding te of the New conjugation is the 
relic of this auxiUary (as, in English, / loved stands for an original / Une-did), See the 
author^s *^ Language and the Study of Language," pp. 60, 80. 

The Old conjugation therefore includes the primitive verbs of the language ; the New, 
all those of later origin. Only, as the latter have become the larger class, and their mode 
of conjugation the prevailing one, some of the old verbs (although to by no means such an 
esctent as in English) have been changed, in part or altc^ether, to conform to it. See be- 
low, 272. They are often styled, like the declensionB (73, 132), "strong" and "weak.** 

We shall take up first the New conjugation, as being simple! 
in its forms, and easiest to learn. 

New Conjugation. 

247. The characteristics of the New conjugation are 
that its' preterit ends in tc, and its participle in t. 
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248. Examples : rcbcn, * talk ; ' toanbcnt, ^ wander.' 

Principal Parts. 

rebcn, rcbctc, gcrebct loanbeni, toanbcrtc^ gctoanbcrt 



Present^ * I talk,' eta 


*I wander,' eta 


S.I rcbc 


toanberc, n)anbre 


2 rcbcfl 


wanbcrjl 


3 rebct 


toanbcrt 


P.I rcben 


wanbem 


2 rcbet 


n)anbert 


3 rcbctt 


h)anbcm 


Pireterii, * I talked,' etc. 


*I wandered,' eta 


B.I rebctc 


toonbertc 


2 rcbctcft 


hjonbcrtefl 


3 rebctc 


wanberte 


P.I rcbctcn 


toonberten 


2 rcbctct 


toanbcrtct 


3 rcbctcn 


toanbcrten 


Perfect^ *I have talked,' eta 


*I have wandered,' etc. 


S.I ^abc gcrebct 


bin gcttjanbcrt 


2 ^afl gcrebct 


bifl gett)onbert 


3 ^at gcrebct 


ifl gctoanbcrt 


P.I ^aben gcrebct 


flnb gctoanbcrt 


2 l^abt gcrebct 


feib gctoanbcrt 


3 l^abcn gcrebct 


futb gctoanbcrt 


Pluperfect, *I had talked,' etc. 


* I had wandered,' eta 


S.I ^atte gcrebct 


toar gctoanbcrt 


2 ^attejl gcrebct | 


toarjl gctoanbcrt 


3 ^atte gcrebct 


toar gctoanbcrt 


P.I fatten gcrebct 


toaren gctoanbcrt 


2 ^attet gcrebct 


toart gctoanbcrt 


3 fatten gcrebct 


waren gctoanbcrt 


Fuiuire, 'I shall talk/ etc. 


* I shall wander/ eta 


S.I ttjcrbc rcben 


tocrbc toanbem 


2 toirp rcben 


totrjl toanbem 


3 toirb rcben 


toirb toanbem 
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P.I ttjcrbctttcben 

2 hjcrbct rcbctt 

3 hjcrben rcbcn 



iDcrbcn toanbcm 
JDcrbtt toanbcm 
ipcrbcn ipanbern 



IhUure Ferfecty 'I shall have talked,* etc. ' I shall have wandered,' etc. 



S.I ipcrbc gcrcbct l^abcn 

2 ipirjl gcrcbct ^abcit 

3 hjirb flcrcbet l^aben 

P.I hjcrbcn gcrcbct l^abcn 

2 tDcrbct gcrcbct ^abcit 

3 ipcrbctt gcrcbct ^abcn 



njcrbc gchjanbcrt fcin 
niirfl gctoonbcrt fcin 
njtrb gcmanbcrt fcin 

tocrbcn gcttjanbcrt fcin 
hjcrbct gctoanbcrt fcin 
tocrbcn gchjanbcrt fcin 



Subjunctive. 



Presenij ' I may talk/ etc 

B.I rcbc 

2 rcbcfl 

3 rcbc 

P.I rcbcn 

2 rcbct 

3 rcbcn 

Preterit, * I might talk,' eta 

S.I rcbctc 

2 rcbctcfl 

3 rcbctc 

P.I rcbctctt 

2 rcbctct 

3 rcbcten 

Perfect^ ' I may have talked,* etc. 

6.1 l^abc gcrcbct 

2 ^abcp gcrcbct 

3 ^abc gcrcbct 

P.I l^abcn gcrcbct 

2 ^abct gcrcbct 

3 ^abcn gcrcbct 



* I may wander,' etc. 

toanbcrc, nianbrc 
hjanbercft, hjanbrcfl 
toanbcre, ttjanbrc 

ttjanbcrcn, ttjanbrcn 
JDanbcrct, toanbrct 
ipanbcrcn, ttjanbrcn 

' I might wander,' otc 

wanbcrtc 

toanbcrtcft 

toanbcrtc 

toanbcrtcn 
toanbcrtct 
JDanbertcn 

* T may have wandered,' etc 

fci gcmanbcrt 
fcicfl gchjanbcrt 
fci gctoanbcrt 

fcicn gcttjanbcrt 
fcict gchjanbcrt 
fcicn gctoanbcrt 
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JPluperfect^ *I might have talked,' etc. *I mi^ht have wandered,* etc 

8.1 ^atte gcrcbct toSrc gctoanbcrt 

2 ^attcfl gcrcbct ttjSrcP gctuanbcrt 

3 ^attc gcrcbct tofirc gcttjanbcrt 

p-i ^ttcn gcrcbct toSrcn gctoonbcrt 

2 ^attct gcrcbct toSrct gcwanbcrt 

3 fatten gcrcbct hjftrcn gch)anbcrt 

Fature, *I shall talk,* etc. *I shall wander,* etc. 

S.I ipcrbc rcbcn tocrbc toanbcm 

2 hjcrbcft rcbcn* wcrbejl hjanbcm 

3 tocrbc rcbcn tocrbc ttjanbcm 

P.I ipcrbcn rcbcn hjcrbcn toanbcm 

2 tocrbct rcbcn tocrbct ttjanbem 

3 tDcrben rcbcn tocrbcn toanbcm 

Fidwre Perfect, *I shall have talked,' etc. * I shall have wandeTbd,* eta 

8.1 ipcrbc gcrcbct fjabcn ttjcrbc gctoanbcrt fcin 

2 ttjcrbcfl gcrcbct l^abcn tocrbcfl gcttjanbcrt fctn 

3 tocrbc gcrcbct l^abcn tocrbc gctoanbcrt fcin 

P.I tocrbcn gcrcbct l^abcn tocrbcn gctoanbcrt fcin 

2 tocrbct gcrcbct l^abcn tocrbct gctoanbcrt fcin 

3 tocrbcn gcrcbct ^abcn tocrbcn gctoanbcrt fcin 

CONPITIONAL. 

Conditional, 'I should talk,* eta *I should wander,* etc. 

S.I totirbc rcbcn tottrbc toanbcm 

2 toftrbcfl rcbcn toiirbcfl toanbcm 

3 toilrbc rcbcn toiirbc toanbcm 

P.I toiirbcn rcbcn toilrbcn toanbcm 

2 toiirbct rcbcn toilrbct toanbcm 

3 toilrbcn rcbcn toilrbcn toanbcm 

Cond. Petrf,; * I should have talked,* eta * I should have wandered,' etc 

fl.i toiirbc gcrcbct ^abcn toftrbc gctoanbcrt fcin 

2 toiirbcfl gcrcbct ^abcn toiirbcfl gctoanbcrt fcin 

3 toiirbc gcrcbct ^abcn toiirbc gctoanbcrt fcin 
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p.i koilrben gerebet l^aben toftrben gemanbert fern 

2 toVnhtt gerebet l^aben toiirbet gemanbttt fein 

3 toftrben gerebet ^aben toUrben getoonbert fein 

Imperatiyk. 

* talk,' eta ' wander/ etc, 

S.2 rebe, rebe hn toanbere, tvanbre bu 

3 rebe er, er rebe toanbere cr, cr toonbre 

P.I reben ttjir ttHinbem totr 

2 rebet, rebet il^r toonbert, hjanbert i^r 

3 reben flc ipanbem fie 

Infinitive. 

Present, * to talk * * to wander ' 

reben, ju reben tpanbem, ju toanbcm 

Perfect, * to have talked ' * to have wandered * 

gerebet ^aben, gerebet ju ^aben getoonbert fein, gewanbert ju fein 

• Participles. 
PresetU, * talking* 'wandering' 

rebenb iDanbemb 

Past, * talked' 'wandered' 

gerebet gettjanbcrt 

Remarks. The conjugation of reben exemplifies the necessity of reten- 
tion of e of the endings et, ete after a consonant with which t would be con- 
founded in pronunciation. SBanbem is one of the verbs which (241.3&) 
take sometimes ^aben and sometimes fein as auxiliary. It exemplifies the 
loss of e of the ending en, and other peculiarities of the combination of end- 
ings with verbal roots in e( and er. 

Exercise XVL 

Verba of the New Conjugation, 

1. SReben toir immer reblid^, nnb nnfere Jfrennbe werben nn3 Keben. 
2. Sr toftre \t%i nid^t l^ier, ttJdrc er ttjeiter gewanbert. 3. SBo toorfl 
bu, ote ttJtr toon bir rebeten? 4. S33a3 tnirb er benienigen fd^iiJen, bic 
er fo liebt? 5. @r l^atte un5 nid^t^ gefd^idt, benn eg l^atte un8 ge* 
fd^abet 6. S33a3 ^at er gerebet, nnb tool^in ift er gettjanbert? 7. 6r 
ttjUrbe nid^t^ gefauft ^aben, ^dtten toir eg nidbt getoilnfdpt. 8. $8rten 
©ie, ttjag bie ©d^iiler gefogt l^aben? 9. ^aufen ®ie nnr toag ®tc 
lottrifc^en, nnb bonn toanbem ®ie fort 10. SBtr lobten bie ^inbcr, 
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bcitn ftc hjorctt flcigig getocfcn, unb fatten bid gcarbcitct. 11. 3(^ 
fagtc i^nen, cr toiirbc ni^tS faufcit. 

Irregularities of the New Conjugation, 

5249. A few verbs, all of which have roots ending in ntl or nb, 
change the radical vowel c to a in the preterit indicative (not the 
subjunctive also), and in the past participle. Thus, 



Itifini 

brcnncn, 
fennen, 


*bum' 
*know' 


ifuUcaUve. atOifunciiDe. 

bronnte brennte 
lanntc lenntc 


FarticipU 

gebrannt 
gelannt 


ncnncn, 


* name ' 


nonntc ncnntc 


genannt 


tennen, 
fenben, 
iDcnbcn, 


*njn' 

* send ' 

* turn ' 


ranntc renntc 
fanbtc fenbete 
toanbte tt)cnbcte 


gerannt 
gefanbt 
gen^anbt 



a. The last two, fenben and nienben, may also form the pret. indicative 
and the participle regularly: thus, fenbete, gefenbet; ttjenbete, gcwenbet. 

b. After the altered vowel, the e is always omitted before te and t : in 
other cases, the general rules are followed : thus, brcnnete or brennte, etc. 

250. 1. Two verbs, brtngcn, 'bring,' and bcnfcn, 'think,' are 
still more irregular, and agree closely in their forms with the cor- 
responding English verbs. Thus, 

Infinitive, Preterit Participle, 

indicative. attbjruncUoe, 

bringen, * bring' brad^te brad^te gebrac^t 

benten, 'think' bad^te bSd^te gebad^t 

2. The irregularities of ^aben have been given in full above (239.4a) : 
brtngen, benten, and ^aben, with some of the modal auxiliaries, are the only 
verbs of the New conjugation which modify in the preterit subj. the vowel 
of the indicative, like the verbs of the Old conjugation (269 JI). 

5251. Modal Auxiliaries, 

1. These are (as already noticed) 

burfen, * be allowed* 
lonnen, *can* 
mdgen, *may' 

2. While the corresponding verbs in English are both defec- 
tive and irregular, these have in German a complete conjugation 
(only lacking, except in tuoHen, the imperative), but with the fol- 
lowing irregularities: 

a. For the singular of the present indicative are substituted 
forms which properly belong to a preterit of tl^ Old conjugation. 



milffen, *must* 
foUcn, 'shaU' 
njoUen, *will' 



it 
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These are, in fact, relics of an ancient preterit used in the sense of a 
present — thus, fonn, *can,' is literally * I have learned how; ' ma%, *may,' is 
* I have gained the power; * tnill, *wilV is * I liave chosen: ' — and the rest 
of their conjugation is of more modem origin. 

h. Those which have a modified vowel in the infinitive reject 
the modification in the preterit indicative and the past participle. 

c. All the rest of their inflection is regular, according to the rules 
of the New conjugation (except that mogcn changes its g to (^ be- 
fore t in the preterit and participle). 



3. Thus, the 


simple forms are 








Indicative PresenL 


^ 






• 


a I barf 


!ann 


mag 


ntug 


fon 


kDitt 


2 barffl 


tann|l 


magll 


ntufet 


\m 


ttjittjl 


3 barf 


!ann 


mag 


OTU6 


fott 


hJttt 


P.I bilrfcn 


!5nnen 


tnogen 


tnfiffcn 


fotten 


tnotten 


2 biirft 


Ibnnt 


mogt 


OTUgt 


foUt 


tt)ont 


3 burfcn 


!onncn 


mogen 


ntilffen 


fotten 


niotten 


Indicative Preterit 










S.I burf tc 


fonntc 


mod^tc 


mugte 


fottte 


inottte 


etc 


etc. 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


Subjunctive Present. 










S.I biirfc 


fonnc 


tnoge 


ntuffe 


fotte 


ttjotte 


etc. 


eta 


eta 


etc. 


etc. 


eta 


Subjunctive Pteterit. 










S.I biirftc 


fonntc 


ntdd^te 


milgtc 


fottte 


n)ottte 


etc. 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


eta 


Imperative, 










% 


S.2 










tt)otte 


p. 2 










mottt 


Participles, 








• 




Pres, biirfcnb 


Ibnncnb 


ntSgenb 


ntiiffenb 


foffenb 


kDottenb 


Past, geburft 


gctonnt 


gemod^t 


gemufit 


gefoflt 


gemottt 


Infinitive. 












biirfen 


!5nnen 


mSgen 


ntnffen 


fotten 


niotten 



4. The compound tenses are formed in the same manner as 
those of other verbs — with one important exception, namely 

a. When used in connection with another verb (infinitive), the 
infinitive is substituted for the participle in the perfect and pin- 
perfect tenses. 

Thus, er l^at t% nt(^t gclonnt, but er ^at eSttid^t tl^un fonncn, *hehns 
not been able to do it; ' n)0« ^obt il)r ge too lit, *what have you wished? 
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but i^r ^obt mld^ ftoreti^cn XooXUn, *you have wanted to speak to me; * toir 
^aben Warten milfjcn, 'we have been compelled to wait' 

TUs It a simple gramniAtical anomaly, an original blander of oonstraction, thoogh 
now sanctioned by universal xxae ; it was apparently caused by the Inflnenne of th.e other 
neighboring inflnitlYe, which ^' attracted ^ the auxiliazy into a correspondence of form with 
itaelf. A similar oonBtmction is usual with a number of independent verbs, which are fre- 
quently used along with the infinitive of another verb : see 240.1c. 

6. The compound tenses ai-e, then, as follows : 

Perfect (first person the same in both moods). 
8.1 \)abt geburft, gctonnt, :c. 
or j^aht bitrfen, fonncn, tc. 

IfuUcaiive Pluperfect 
a I \)attt geburft, gefonnt, :c. 
or ^attc biirfen, tonnen, :c. 

Suibjtmciive FluperfecL 
a I pttc geburft, getonnt, jc. 
or ^dtte bitrfen, !5nnen, }c. 

IhUwe (first person the same in both moods). 
S.I tt)erbe burfeu, tounen, k. 

Fkiiwre Perfect (first person the same in both moods). 
S.I tuerbe geburft l^aben, gelount ^aben, tc, 

OondUional. 
a I milrbe burfen, I5unen, )c. 

ConditiancU Perfect 
ai iDfirbe geburft ^aben, gelount l)aben, ic. 

Infinitive Perfect, 

geburft l^aben, gelount l^aben, k. 

6. a. The absence of a complete conjugation of the corresponding auxili- 
aries in English makes it necessary for us often to render the German verb 
by a paraphrase: substituting, for example, be able for can (fonneu) ; be 
comp&dj have io^ for mt^<(mfiffen); be willing^ wish^ desire^ for wHl (U^oQen), 
and so on : compare below, 253-9. 

. b. The same absence has led to the use of certain idiomatic ai^d not 
strictiy logical constructions in English, in which the auxiliary of past time, 
have^ is combined with the principal verb in the participle, instead of with 
Ij^e modal auxiliary; while the German, more correctly, combines it with 
the latter. Thus, he would not have done U is not. in German, er U)oUte ed 
nid^t get^an ^aben, unless it signifies * he was not willing to have done it ; ' 
if^ as usual, it means * he would not have been willing to do it,* it is er l^atte 
e9 nt(!^t tl^un n^oUen. Thus also, he might have come (that is, ' he would 
have been able to come ') is er l^dtte lommen tonnen, not er lonnte gefommen 
fein. The logical sense of the sentence may be tested, and the proper Ger- 
man expression found, by putting the corresponding verbal phrase in place 
of the simple auxiliary in the English. 
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Uses of the Modal Aaxiliaries. 

2552. Although the exposition of the meaning of these aaxili- 
aries belongs rati^er to the dictionary than to the grammar, sacb 
is the frequency of their use, and the intimacy of their relation 
to the verbs with which they are combined, that it is desirable to 
give here some account of their chief uses. 

263. 2)iirfen. — l. This represents two separate verbs of the older 
language, the one meaning * need, require,* the other ' dare, venture, trust 
one^s self/ The former sense is nearly lost, appearing only occasionally 
with nur and tanm, and in a few other phrases : thus, er barf nur befe^len, 
*he needs only to command.* The other has been in modem use modified 
into * be authorized, permitted,' and, even where it approaches nearest to 
' dare,' means properly rather * feel authorized,' ' allow one's self.' Thus, 
Sf^icntonb borf ^)(unbcrn, *no one is permitted to plunder;' borf id^ bitten, 
' may 1 ask ? ' etnem ^aifer barf bte mi{\)t nte \t\jlitn, ' an emperor may never 
lack clemency ; ' er burfte i§n ind l(ngeftd^t pvti\ta, ' he was allowed to praise 
him to his face.' 

2. The preterit subjunctive hUxht signifies^ by a quite special use, a 
probable contingency: as, bad biirfte IDal^r fetn, *that is likely to be true. 

264. ^otinen. — The original meaning of lonnen, as of our can^ is ' to 
know how; ' but both have alike acquired the sense of *be able,' and sig- 
nify ability or possibility in the most general way, whether natural, con- 
ceded, or logical Thus, iHj tann Icfen, * I can read; ' tncinctttjcgen !onn er 
ae^en, *he can (may) go, for all me;' jcnc Xa%t fonncn IDicber lommen, 
^those days may return (their return is possible); ' er fann fc^on gclomraen 
fcin, * he may possibly have already arrived.' 

266. WloQtn, — ^This verb meant originally to have power, but its use in 
that sense is now antiquated and quite rare : thus, tnenn tetner fte ergriittben 
mag, ' though none is able to fathom them.' At present. It has two leading 
significations : 

1. That of power or capability as the result of concession on the part of 
the speaker ; and that, either a real permission — as er ntag il^n be^atten, 
' he may keep it ' — or as a logical concession or allowance, as bad ntag too\fi 
gu S^itctt fommen, * that may happen at times.' 

2. That of choice, liking, desire: thus, toad fte btr ntc^t offenbaren mag, 
'what she does not choose to reveal to thee; 'bad tnod^te er gar titd^t 
fl'txtn, * he did not like to hear that at alL' This meaning is most frequent 
with the preterit subjunctive: thus, eSntSc^te fein ©utib fo longer lebcn, 
'no dog would care to live longer thus; ' aud^ ici^ tn5(i^t' ntit btr flerben, 
'I too would like to die with thee.' 

ST^dgen has other uses (akin with the above, but of less definite character), 
in whidi it approaches very near to equivalence with the subjunctive tenses : 
thus, in expressing a wish, m5gc nic ber %a% erft^cinen, * may the day never 
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266. aF^uffen.— This, like mSgen, has wandered far from its primitive 
meaning, which was * find room or opportunity,' and now designates a general 
and indefinite necessity (as Idnnen a correspondingly indefinite possibilityX 
either physical, moral, or logical It is rendered by our *be compelled to,' 
' be obliged to,* ' have to/ * cannot but,' and the like. Thus, atte SD^enfd^en 
ntiiffen fterben^ * all men must die ; ' mtr miiffen treu fetn, * we must be faith- 
ful ; ' ed mug tn bte{er ^eife gefd^e^en fein, ' it must have taken place in this 
way ; * iDtt mugten umtDenoen, * we had to turn back; ' l^eute mug bte ©locfe 
tnerben, * to-day the bell has to come into existence ; * man mugte glauben, 
* one could not^ but suppose; ' ici^ mugte ilber bte Seute iaditn, *I could not 
help laughing at the people.' 

As must in English is present only, such phrases as those above given 
should always be used in translating the other tenses of miiffen. 

267. ©oUen. — ^Its proper sense is originally that of duty or obligaUoUj 
and in the past tenses, especially the preterit, it is often still used in that 
sense : thus, e9 fottte fo, unb ni(^t anberd fein, 4t ought to be thus, and not 
otherwise; ' er ^atte fommen fottcn, *he ought to have come.' 

But to this meaning has now become added, in prevailing use, the distinct 
implication of a personal authority, other than that of the subject, as creat- 
ing or enforcing the obligation: either 

1. Proceeding from the speaker ; in which case the auxiliary intimates a 
command, a promise, a threat, or the like : as, bu follft ®ott lieben, * thou 
Shalt love God ; ' metne Xdd^ter follen btci^ marten, * my daughters shall wait 
on thee ; ' man bro^t, biefer ober tener ^onig foKe gegen i^n jtei^en, * it is 
threatened that this or that king shall take the field agaiust him.' 

2. Recognized by the speaker, but not proceeding from him ; in which 
case follen is to be rendered by * to be to,' ' to be intended or destined to,' or 
other like expressions: as, tt)enn man gu(e|$t fatten foK, toiU man lieber l^ier 
blcibcn, * if one is finally to stop, one wiU rather stayhere ; ' tt)a8 foil ge* 
Jc^e^en, 'whatis tohappen?' man 3 "" ' 
joflc, ' they doubted which road they 

^orcn foUcn, * what can I be meant to hear here ? ' bariiber |( 
enttfiupt tt)erben, *he was destined to be bitterly undeceived upon that 
point.' 

3. A special form of this use of fotlen is its employment to report some- 
thing that rests on the authority of others, is asserted by them: thus, 
*^crbrc(^en, bte er bcgangcn ^aben fott, * crimes which he is claimed to have 
sommitted ; ' uicle foUen an biefem 5tagc umgctommen fcin, ' many are said 
iio have lost their lives on that day.' 

In conditional and hypothetical clauses, foUte is sometimes used lijce our 





that should be true? ' 

268. 

ject 

thee J ,^, 

goblet;* tt)a« er 3icrUd^c« auffilljren tottt, * whatever he intends to bring 
forward that is pretty; ' i(^ wottte i^n mtt ©d^Sfeen bctaben, * I would load 
him with treasures.' 
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0. OccasionaUy it indicates a claim or assertion (oonlpare the oorrektive 
use of follen above, 257.8) : thus, er kDtll bid^ gefe^en ^aben, * he claims to 
have seen jou (will have it that he has done so).* 

b. Not infrequently it implies the exhibition of intent, or impending ac- 
tion, and is to be rendered by 'be on the point of* and the like; thus, er 
lutU ge^en, * he is on the point of going; ' etn liBauer, knelt^er fierben loouLte, 
* a peasant who was about to die ; ' $raten tuiU oerbrennen, * the roast is on 
the brink of burning/ 

259. The Modal Auxiliaries without accompanying Verb, 

All these auxiliaries are sometimes met with unaccompanied by 
an infinitive dependent upon them. Thus, 

1. When an infinitive is directly suggested by the context, and to be 
supplied in idea : thus, bag jcbcr fo toU Jein bftrfc ate cr tootle, * that every 
one may be as wild as he will (be) ; ' iq ti^m, toad ic^ lann, 'I do what I 
can (do).' 

2. Very often, an adverb of direction with the auxiliary takes the place 
of an omitted verb of motion: thus, toir ntiiffen aucf) baran, ' we must also 

place 




3. Other ellipses, of verbs familiarly used with these^ or naturally sug- 
gested by the context, are not infrequent: thus, toad foQ xd^, *' what am I to 
[do] ? ' toad foil biefc 9tebc, * what is thii" talk intended, to [signify] ? ' bic fal* 
ld)en 9linae toerben bad ntc&t lonnen, *the false rings will not be able [to 
accomplish] that;' ni(i)t ^ergolbung toiU manmel^r, 'one will no longer 
[have] gilding.' 

4. The auxiliary is thus often left with an apparent direct object, really 
dependent on the omitted verb. In other cases the object may represent 
the omitted verb— as, l^Stte i(^ mtd^ 9efreut, atd id^ ed nocQ loiutte, * had I en- 
joyed myself when I was still able to doso'^-or be otherwise more really 
dependent on the auxiliary. ^oQen is most often used thus as a proper 
transitive: thus, nic^t cr toiU eurcn Untcrgang, * not he wishes your ruin; ' 
toad @ott getooEt, * what God has willed '—also, mSgen in the sense of 
' like : ' as, i(^ mag t^n ntc^t, * I do not like him ' — and I5nnen in the sense 
of * know (a language) : ' as, lonneti @te 2)eutf(i), *do you know German ? ' 

260. SBiffcn, * know, know how/ has a conjugation nearly 
akin with that of the modal auxiliaries : namely 

Free. Indie toeifi, tocigt, tocig, totffen, toigt, toiffcn. 

Fres, Subj. toiffe, etc 

FreL Indie tougte, etc. FreL Subj, todgte, eta 

Fast Fartic gctougt. 

Its present indicatiYe dngnlar, Uka that of the modal anziliariea, is an old preterit, 
mflftning *I have seen:* it ia histoiicallj the same word with the Giedc <Hda and Sanskrit 
Mdo— which have likevrlse a similar office. 
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EZEBOISB XVn. 

Modai Auxiliaries. 

1. IfSnnen jte Ifteute nttt un« geben ? 2. ^d^ tann l)eute geben, abet morgen 
toerbe i(i rucbcr Ibnncu noc^i njoilen. 3. §at i^r S3ruber fommcnbiirfcn? 
4. (Sr ^at gcburft, abcr er f^at iixdit gemoUt. 6. SBer eincn ©ricf fdireibcn 
mill, mug fapitt ^ben. 6. ^(^ ^abe ni(4t {d^retben lonnen, benti ic^Jbabe 
arbcttcn muffciu 7. 3)arf icb fragcn, wcld^c ©prad^e @ie je^t Icrnen tpouen ? 
8. 3^ foUtc unb ttjofftc 2)eutfcb lerncn, bcnn id& fann c« nod^ nic^it 9. ©r foD 
^icr fein ; man toifl i^n ncfcl^cn l^aben ; aber er mu6 fogtcid^ fort. 10. (Sr 
toavt ^en)i6 l^icr, ^attc er lommcn foUcn. 11. SSir mbgcn niqt tmmer tl^un 
kDQd tt)tr fotlten. 12. ^dj mag ba9 nic^t l^aben ; er mag ed be^altetu 13. 
fBoUt nur toad bu fannjl, unb ou mirfl aUe@ fonnen xoa9 bu miQft. 

Old Conjugation. 

261. The characteristics of the Old conjugation are : 
the change of radical vowel in the preterit, and often in the 
past participle also ; and the ending of the past participle 
in en. 

With these are combined other peculiarities of inflection, of 
less consequence, which will be found stated in detail below. 

For the reason of the name " Old " oonjugationf see above, 246.8. 

Change of Radical Vowd. 

262. The changes of the radical vowel in verbs of the 
Old conjugation are, in general, as follows : 

1. The vowel of the infinitive and that of the present 
tense (indicative and subjunctive) are always the same. 

But the TOwel of the present is sometimes altered in the seoond and 
third persons singolar indicative : see below, 268. 

2. The vowel of the preterit is always different from that 
of the infinitive and present. 

3. The vowel of the past participle is sometimes the 
same with that of the infinitive and present, sometimes 
the same with that of the preterit, and sometimes different 
from either. 

263. According to the varieties of this change, the verbs are 
di Tided into three principal classes, each with several subdivisions. 

Class I. Verbs whose infinitive, preterit, and participle have 

each a different vowel. 

I 
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Class IL Verbs in whicli the vowel of the participle is the same 
with that of the present 

Class in. Verbs in which the vowel of the participle is the 
same with that of the preterit 

This is merely a diaasiflcation of oonvenienoe, founded npon the facts of the' modem 
language. The latter have nndezgone too great and too yariona alteration to allow of onr 
adopting, with praotloal ad-vantage, a more thorough olassifioation, founded onthecharao- 
ter of the original radical vowel, and the nature of the changes it has suffered. 

264. FiRS9 Class. Verbs whose infinitive, preterit, and par- 
ticiple have each a different vowel 

L 1. Verbs having the vowels i — a — u in the three forms specified. 

Example : ftngen — fang — gefungen (sing, sang, sung). 

To this subdivision belong 16 verbs, all of them having rooCs ending in 
ttg, nl, or nb. 

2. Vowels i — a — o. 6 verbs : root ending in nn or mm. 
Example: fpinnen — \pann — gefponncn (spin, span, spun). 

3. Vowels c — a — o. 22 verbs. 

Example : brcd^cn — ftrndft — gcbrod^cn (break, brake, broken). 
One verb, gcbSrcn, has irregularly fi for e in the infinitive. 

4. Vowels I or tc — a — c. 3 verbs. 

Examples: ftfecn -— fag — gcfcffcn (sit, sat, sat), 
liegcn -- lag — gelegen (lie, lay, lain). 
These are properly verbs belonging to the first division of the next class, 
II. 1, but have their vowel irregularly varied in the infinitive. 

265. Second Class. Verbs having the same vowel in the 
infinitive and participle. 

XL 1. Vowels c — a — c. 10 verbs. 

Bxan^)le: fcl^en — fal^ — gefcl^cn (see, saw, seen). 
Three verbs properly belonging to this division have changed their vowel 
to i or ie in the infiinitive, and thus become a fourth division of the first class 
(see above). 

2. Vowels a — u — a. 10 verbs. 

Example: fd^Iagcn — fd^lug — gcfd^Iagcn (slay, slew, slain). 

3. Vowels a — tc or I — a. 16 verbs. 

Examples: fallen — fici — gcf alien (fall, fell, fallen). 

^angen — ^ing — gc^angcn (hang, hung, hung). 

4. Vowels an, u, or o — ie — an, u, or o. 4 verbs. 
Examples: laufen — lief — gelaufen, (leap) * run.» 

rufen — ricf — gerufen, • cry.» 
jlofien — jheg — gefloficn, * thrust' 

266. Third Class. Verbs having the same vowel in the 
preterit and participle. 
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m. 1. Vowelfl ci — i — u 22 verbs. 

Example: bctgen — big — gebiffcn (bite, bit, bitten). 

2. Vowels cl — ic — ie. 16 verbs. 

Example: treibcn — trieb — gctrteben (drive, drove, driven). 

These two divisions differ only in the length of the vowel of the preterit 
and participle. One verb, l^eigen, has the participle ge^etgen (below, 267) 

3. Vowels ic or il — o — o. 24 verbs (only 8 with il). 

Examples: flicgen — flog — geflogcn (fly, flew, flown), 
liigcn — log — gelogcn, * lie * (speak falsely). 

4. Vowels an — o — o. 4 verbs. 
Example : faugcn — fog — gcfogcn, * suck.' 

6. Vowels i, e, d, 0, or a — o — o. 20 verbs. 

Examples : ntrnmcn — flomm — gcllommcn, * dimb.' 

ttjcbcn — mob — gettjobcn (weave, wove, woven), 
magen -^ tooa — gewogen, * weigh.' 
fd^ttjorcn — fdgmor — acf Atooren (swear, swore, sworn), 
fc^aflcn — fdjott -- gcfdgoucn, ' sound.' 

All the verbs in this division are stragglers, irregularly altered from 
other modes of conjugation. Of those having e in the infinitive (like koebeu) 
there are eleven ; of the other forms, only one, two, or three each. 

6. Vowels x — VL — u. 2 verbs. 

Example : fdftinben — fd&unb — gcfd^unbcn, * flay.' 

These, also, are stragglers, from 1.1. 

267. Verl)s tvUh irregular change of vowel. 

1. tommen — lam — gcfommcn (come, came, come) : 
an exception under 1.3, the original vowel of tiie infinitive being e. 

2. ^eigcn — l^ieg — gel^eigen, * be called : * 
an exception under IIL2, as noted above. 

3. gcl^cn — ging — gegangcn, *go : » 

an exception under 11.8, the original infinitive being gangan. 

4. flc^cn — flonb — gejlanbcn, * stand : * 

in Old High-German, belonging to 112 (flanton — fluont — flantau). 

6. tl^un — t^at — getl^an (do, did, done). 

In t^at (Old High-German teta) ia pieaerved a aolitaiy relio of the original reduplication 
of Che proterit tense (as also in our corresponding word did) : its final t is that of the root ; 
its initial t^ (t) that of the reduplicating syllable. See the author^s "Language and the 
Study of Language," p. 968. 

Forrruition and Inflection of the Simple Verbal Forma, 

268. Present Tense. 

The first person singular and all the plural persons of 
the present indicative, together with the whole of the pre- 
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seat subjunctive, are, without exception, regularly formed 
(see 237), and need no remark. But the second and third 
persons singular of the indicative are subject to various 
irregularities. 

1. Verbs having c as radical vowel in the first person change it 
to ic or i in the second and third — ^short c becoming t, and long c 
becoming ic (that is, long i : see 18) : thus, ^clfc, ^ilffl, l^ilft ; fte^te, 
ftic^Ip, ftic^tt ; cffcn, ifyefl, igt ; fc^cn, fic^p, fic^t But 

a. A few verbs leave the c unchanged: namely, gc^cn, {iel^en, l^ebcn, 
tDcbcn, <)flcgcn, bctncgcn, melfen, gcncjcn — besides a few which here, as in 
others of their forms, follow the New conjugation. 

6. Two or three verbs that have long e in the first person shorten it tc 
i in the second and third: namely, ne^mcn, nimmfi, nimmt; tretcn, trittft, 
tritt. @cbcn makes either gtcbjl, gicbt, or gibji, gibt. 

2. Verbs having a as radical vowel in the first person modify 

it (to ft) in the second and third : thus, trage, tr&gft, tragi ; laffen, 

lagcp, (clgt But 

a. The a remains unchanged in fc^affen and fd&atlcn, and in other verbs 
which substitute in part the forms of the New conjugation. 

3. ?aufcn, (aufcn, and flogcn also modify the vowel in the same persons: 
Yommen does so sometimes, but uot according to the best usage: lofcj^eu 
foi-ms lifdjcft, Uj^t 

4. f^teoen and about a dozen other verbs of its class (111.3) have a 
second and third person in eu — as flicgc, flcugjl, flcugt ; liige, leugjl, Icugt — 
which are now antiquated and only met with in archaic and poetic style. 
One or two that have roots ending in % change this letter to d^ after eu. 

6. The tendency to reject the e of the endings eft and et is stronger in 
these persons with altered vowel than anywhere else in conjugation. The 
e of eft is rarely retained except after a sibilant — ^as in ertifc^eft, Id^eft, given 
above. The e of et is always omitted, even when preceded by t, t^^ b ; 
hence, after these letters, the t, being do longer audible, is also dropped in 
writing. • 

The verbs which thus lose the ending of the third pers. sin^. pres. indi- 
cative are fe(§tcn, fic^t ; berften, birft ; flec^tcn, fli(§t ; geltcn, gilt i fd^clten, 
fd^itt ; tnerben, mtrb ; l^alten, ^a(t ; ratl^en, rat^ ; braten, br&t ; bielen, bent 
Only laben forms Idbt. 

269. Preterit Tense. 

I. 1. The preterit indicative is formed by the change 
of radical vowel alone, without an added termination, and 
therefore ends in the final letter of the root, whatever that 
may be. But 
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a. A few roots, ending in the infinitive with a double consonant, 
and lengthening their vowel in the preterit, reduce the double 
consonant to a single one : namely, fd^reden, fd^raf ; treffen, traf ; 
bitten, bat ; badcn, buf ; fd^affcn, fd^uf ; fatten, pet ; lommen, lam, 

6. A few others (fifteen), on the contrary, shortening their 
vowel in the preterit, double the following consonant; and three 
of them, ending in b, change it to tt : namely, letben, Utt ; fd^nei^ 
ben, fd^nitt ; fieben, fott. 

All of these save three (trtefen and fteben, III.3 ; and faufen, IIL4) are 
of division 111.1 : e. g., reitcn, ritt, geritten (ride, rode, ridden). 

c More isolated cases are gteben, gog ; l^anen, l^ieb ; ft^en, fag. For 
ge^en, gtng ; fte^en, flanb ; t^un, tqat, see 267. 

2. The second person singular strongly inclines to the abbrevi- 
ated form of the ending, ft instead of t% and in ordinary use re- 
jects the e except after a sibilant or in order to avoid a very harsh 
combination of consonants. 

3. Traces of an ending e in the first and third persons are, very rarely, 
met with; especially fa^e, for \afi, ' saw: ' also §tette (R. 89.10). For murbe, 
from merben, see 239.4c. 

4. A few verbs have a double form in the preterit, of which 
one is in more common use, the other archaic or provincial. 

But fc^tpor and fd^lvur are of nearly equal authority: of the others, those 
most often met wiUi are l^ub, for l^ob (l^eben, IIL5), and |lunb, for jlanb 
(pe§en). 

This double form (as in like oases in English : e. g., began or beffun) is due to the ftiot 
that in the ancient language many verbs had different Towels in the singular and plural 
of the preterit indicative, both of which, in the later usage, appear in either number of a 
few verbs. The vowel of the subjunctive preterit agreed with that of the indicative plu- 
ral, not the HJngnlar : whence the double forms of the subjunctive, noted below. 

II. 1. The preterit subjunctive is regularly formed from 
the indicative by adding c (in the first person), and modi- 
fying the vowel, if the latter be capable of modification : 
thus, fang, fSngc ; fa^, fS^c ; \i)lviQ, fd^lWac 5 P^/ fl^c ; Pog, 
flfigc ; fd^lDor or fdjlDur, fdilPiJrc or fc^lDUrc ; tl^at, t^atc. But 

a. Some verbs have a double form of the subjunctive, of which one dif- 
fers in vowel from the indicative : thus, all in division 1.2 have a second in 
5— «. g., fpann, f^anne or f^onne — which is as common as that in a, or 
more so ; and others (especially in 1.8) have second forms in 5 or it : e. g., 
natt, gStte or golte, tparb, kodrbe or toiirbe. All that have two indicative 
forms have the two corresponding subjunctives : thus, {!aube and flilnbe, 
^obe and ^ilbe. 

The reason of this has been explained above : the subjunctive has sometimes retained 
the old vowel of the indicative plural, instead of becomixig afisinniTftt^, with the latter, to 
the indicative singular. 
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270. Imperative, 

1. The imperative singular regularly ends in c, the plural in ct 
or t, adding those endings respectively to the root of the verb as 
shown in the infinitive : thus, fingcn, ftnoe ; fd^tagcn, fc^tagc ; ru^ 
fen, rufe ; fommcn, fomntc ; gc^cn, gc^c. But 

2. Verbs which in the second pers. sing, of the pres. indicative 
change e to i or ic (268.1) take the latter also in the imperative 
singular (not in the plural) — at the same time rejecting the e of 
the ending. 

Thus, l^clfen, l^ilf ; flcl^tcn, fltc^t ; cffcn, t6 ; fcl^cn, ftc^. 

So, also, verbs that have an archaic second person m eu (268.4), have a 
corresponding archaic imperative : thus, flicgcn, jlicgc or Pcug. ©rlofd^cn 
(268.3) forms erlifc!^. But verbs that modify a, au, o to a, an, 5 (268.^3) 
retain in the imperative the unchanged vowel and the ending : thus, tragen^ 
tragc ; laufcn, laufc ; ftogen, ftoge. 

a. Exceptions are: ttjcrbcn (tuirP) has tocrbc; fe^en (ficl^il) has either 
ficl^c or jie^. 

3. The c of the singular ending is dropped much more freely 
in the other verbs of this than in those of the New conjugation, 
and in some — as fomm, lag — ^is almost never used, 

271. Past Participle, 

1. The ending of the participle is en. 

The e of the ending is ordinanly retained in all cases, but may 
be occasionally dropped, especially after a vowel or ^ : thus, gc* 
f elicit or gcfcl^n. When, however, the participle is used as an ad- 
jective and declined, it is subject to the same abbreviation as 
other adjectives ending in en (120.3) : thus, Dcrgangner Sage, * of 
\)ast days ; ' l)crfd)luunbner ^rad^t, * of vanished splendor.' 

2. A number of participles share in the irregular changes of a 
final radical consonant exhibited by the preterit : namely 

a. All those that shorten in the preterit the vowel of the infinitive 
(269.L1&): thus, reitcn, ritt, gcrittcn ; leiben, litt, gclittcn ; faufen, joff, gc* 
toffcn. 

ft. Of those that lengthen the vowel (269.1. la), only one, namely bitten, 
bat, gcbetcn ;— but trcffcn, traf, gctroffen ; fallen, jtel, gefaUen, etc. 

c. Also, gicljcn (jog), gc^ogert; fifecn (jag), gejeffcn ; ge^en (gmg), gcgan* 
gen ; pc^en (flonb), gejianben ; t^un (t^at), gct^an. 

3. (Sffcn, * eat,* inserts g in the participle : thus gegeffen (for ge*effcn). 

272. Mixed Conjugation, 

The same tendency which has converted a large number of the 
"irregular" verbs in English into "regular" has been active, 
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though to a much less degree, in German also. Besides those 
verbs which have entirely changed their mode of inflection, and 
therefore no longer require to be made any account of under the 
Old conjugation, there are others which form a part of their in- 
flection by the one method and a part by the other, or which 
have equivalent forms of either conjugation. Thus, 

1. Some have a double series of forms through the whole or nearly the 
whole conjugation : the forms of the Old conjugation being then either poe- 
tic and unusual (as in tDeben), or else belonging to the verb in certain spe- 
cial meanings (as in tDtegett) or in its intransitive use (as in bleid^en). 

2. Some have certain forms of either conjugation — especially the secon<^ 
and third pers. ind. present and second sing, imperative, with differences of 
use as above stated; most often with intransitive meaning for the old 
forms: such are fd^recfcn, toerberben, jtcbcn, lof^cn, fd^melgcn, fc^tucllcn, and 
others. 

3. Some have retained only a participle of the Old conjugation ; and 
even that in spedal uses or connections. The participle is in general the 
form that has maintained itself most persistently. 

These irregularities, as well as those which are explained in 
more detail above, will be best exhibited in a table of ibbbgu- 
LAB VERBS, givcu at the end of this volume. 

278. Examples of Verbs of the Old Conjugojtion. 
SSinbcn (1.1). ^ommcn (267.1). 

Principal Parts. 
binbcn, banb, gcbunbcn. fommcn, lam, gclommeru 

Indicative. 
Fres&nt, *I bind,' etc. * I come,' etc, 

B.I btnbc fommc 

2 binbcfl fommft 

3 bittbct fommt 
P.I btnbcn . fommcn 

2 binbct fommt 

3 binbcn lommcn 

J*rfA&riJty * I bound,* eta * I came,* etc. 

S.I banb fam 

2 banbjl !amft 

3 banb lam 
p. I banbcn lamcn 

2 banbct !amt 

3 banbcn lamcn 
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Perfect, ' I have bound,* etc. 

s. I ^abe gebtmben 
eta 

Pluperfscif *1 had bound,* etc. 

B.I ^atte gebunben 
eta 



* I have coma* eta 

bin gelommen 
eta 

' I had come,* eta 

luar gefommen 
eta 



IkOure, •! flhall bind,* eta 


* I shall come,* eta 


S.I tDerbe h'mhtn 


toerbe fomuien 


eta 


eta 


I\4t Ferf,, ' I shall have bound,* etc. 


*I shaU have come,* etc. 


S.I merbe gebunben ^aben 


merbe gelommen fein 


eta 


eta 


SuBJUNCnVB. 


PreeerU, * I may bind,* eta 


' I may come,* eta 


S.I binbe 


fommc 


2 binbcjl 


lommeft 


3 binbe 


fomme 


P.I binben 


lommen 


2 binbet 


fommet 


3 binben 


fommen 


Pretent, •! might bind,* eta 


*I might come,* eta 


S.I bdnbe 


fame 


2 bftnbefi 


famejl 


3 bdnbe 


Idme 


P.I bSnben 


fdmen 


2 bfinbet 


fSmet 


3 bfinben 


Idmen 


Perfeety *I may have bound,' etc. 


' I may have come,* eta 


S.I ^abe gebunben 


fei gefommen 


eta 


eta 


Plvperf,, *I might have bound,' eta 


' I might have come,' etc 


6.1 ^fttte gebunben 


toSre gefommen 



eta 



eta 



k 
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Future^ * I shall bind,' etc. 

S.I tocrbc binbcn 

eta 
Put. Perf,, * I shall have bound,* eta 

8.1 iDcrbc gcbunbcn ^abcn 

eta 



'I shall come,' eta 

tocrbc lommen 

eta 
* I shall have come,' eta 

tocrbc gefontmcn fein 
etc. 



Conditional. 
Gondiiionaij 'I should bind,' eta ' I should come,' eta 

8.1 toiirbc binbcn toixrbc lommen 

eta eta 

Cond, Perf, *! should have bound,' eta * I should have come,* etc. 

8.1 toilrbc gcbunbcn l^abcn toiirbc gclommcn fein 



eta 



eta 





Imperative. 


* bind,' eta 
8.2 binbc 
3 binbc er 


' come,' eta 

fmnmc, !omm 
fommc cr 


P.I binbcn loir 

2 binbct 

3 binbcn fic 


fommcn h)ir 
fommt 
lommcn fic 
Infinitive. 


Present^ * to bmd ' 

binbcn 


* to come ' 

fommcn 


Perfedf *to have bound' 

gcbunbcn {)abcn 


* to have come ' 

gcfommcn fein 




Participles. 


Freaeni, 'binding* 

binbcnb 


'coming' 

fommcnb 


Past, *bound' 

gcbunbcn 


*come' 

gclommcn 



Exercise XVIII. 

Verbs of the Old Conjugation, 

1. S33a6^abcnficinmcincm (Sartcn gct^an? 2. (Sinigc fagcn auf 
ben 93Sn!en, anbcrc lagen unter ben Sftumen j h)ir f^)rad^en jufammen, 
unb fangen unfere gicber. 3. SBfiren \o\x md^t gcfommcn, batten fie 
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un8 nic gcfuttbeiu 4. Sr tear bom !CQd^c gcfQiIctt, unb ^attc ftd^ cm 
93ein peBrod^en ; bic SIcinc fa^ eS, ^ob i§n auf, unb trug tip inS $au8 ; 
jc(5t ticgt cr im Settc, mtb mug. Ijtcl Uihtvu 6, $itf mtr, unb 
td^ hjcrbc bir toiebcr ^clfcn. 6. !Ccr SJogct fficgt in ber 8uft, bic 
gifd^c fd^tt)immcn im aOSaffcr, unb bic SOSilrmcr feicc^cn auf bcr Srbc. 
7. fflSir m5d^tcn ^icr blcibcn unb flcigig fc^rcibcn. 

Passivb Voice. 

274. The passive voice is a derivative coDJugation of 
a transitive verb, in which that person or thing which in 
the simple conjugation is the object of the transitive action, 
becomes a subject of the suffering of that action : thus, 
active, bcr ^unb big ben Snabcn, ' the dog bit the boy ; ' 
passive, bcr Snabc iDurbc t)om §unbc gcbiffcn, ' the boy was 
bitten by the dog.' 

a. That a kind of passiye is also formed from some intransitive yerbs is 
pointed out below (279.2,3). 

6. The passive is maiQly a grammatical device for directing the 
principal attention to the recipient of the action, and the action as 
affecting him, and patting the actor in a subordinate position. 

275. The German passive, like the English, is formed 
by the aid of an auxiliary verb — but by a different one, 
namely the verb iDcrbcn, ' become.' 

276. 1. To form the passive of any verb, its past participle 
is combined with locrbcn, throughout the whole conjugation of 
the latter. In this combination, 

a. The past participle of the auxiliary, wherever it occurs, is 
abbreviated from gcttjorbcu to toorbcu. 

b. The participle of the main verb is put after the proper 
verbal forms (simple tenses) of the auxiliary, but before its innni- 
tives or participles. 

This is. in accordance with the general rule for the position of any word 
limiting an infinitive or participle: see below, 348.2,368. 

2. Hence, to produce any given person, tense, and mood 
of the passive of a verb, combine its past participle with 
the corresponding person, tense, and mood of lucrbcn. 
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2T7. Synapsis of the Forms of loerben and of a Passive Vei'b, 



Indioatiye. 

' I am loved,' eta 
toerbc gcticbt 

' I was loyed,* etc. 



loatb, luurbe gettebt 

' I have been loved,' eta 
bin geltebt loorben 

' I had been loved,' etc. 

tear gettebt tuorben 

' I shall be loved,' etc. 

luerbe geltebt tuerben 

' I shall have been loved,' eta 

toerbe geliebt toorben fcin 



PreserU^ * I become,' eta 

8.1 loerbe 

Ftetef% ' I became,' eta 

8.1 luarb, tDurbe 

Perfect^ ' I have become,' eta 

S.I bin gcttjorben 

Pluperfect^ ' I had become,' eta 

S.I tear gch)orbcn 

Fuitu/ref 'I shall become,' eta 

8. 1 tocrbe toerbcn 

FuL Peff^ * I shall have become,' eta 

8.1 toerbe gctoorbcn fcin 

Subjunctive. 
Preaenif ' I may become,' eta ' I may be loved,' eta 

S.I tocrbe 

Preterit, * I might become,' etc. 

8.1 tottrbc 

Perfect, * I may have become,' etc. 

8.1 fei gctDorbcn 

Pluperfect, 'I might have become,' etc. 

8.1 toSre getoorbcn 

Fuiure, ' I shall become,' eta 

8.1 toerbc toerbcn 

Fui. Perf,, *I shall have become,' eta 

B.I hjcrbc gctoorben fein 

Conditional. 
Conditional, ' I should become,' eta ' I should be loved,' eta 

B.I hjiirbe toerbcn toilrbe gcfiebt mcrbcn 

Cond, Perf,, 'I should have become,' etc. ' I should have been loved,' etc 

S.I toftrbc gch)orbcn fcin toftrbe geliebt toorben fcin 

Impebatite. 
* become,' eta * be loved,' eta 

B.2 toerbe wcrbe geliebt 



toerbe geliebt 

' I might be loved,' eta 
toilrbe gettebt 

* I may have been loved,' etc. 

fei gettebt tt)orben 

' I might have been loved,' otc 

toSre gettebt morbcn 

* I shall be loved,' etc. 

toerbc gcfiebt tuerben 

' I shall have been loved,' eta 

toerbe gettebt toorben fcin 
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Initnitivbs. 
Preaeni^ 'to become' *to be loved' 

iDcrbcn gcKcbt wcrben 

Perfect^ * to have become ' * to have been loved ' 

gctt)orbctt fcin gctiebt toorbcn fern 

Participles. 
Presenif 'becoming' * being loved' 

tocrbcnb gcttebt tocrbcnb 

Pastf * become ' * been loved ' 

getDorben geliebt toorben 

Bemofrk: gcltcbt ttjorbcit is used only in forming the compound tenses; 
since the past participle of a transitive verb has by itself a passive value. 

278^ The passive voice of a transitive verb has one peculiar 
form, a kind oi future passive participle^ formed from the pre- 
sent active participle, by putting gu before it : thus, ju Ucbcnb. It 
implies a possibility or a necessity: thus, ciit m ticbcnbc^ Sinb, * a 
child to be loved ; ' L e., * which may or should be loved.' It can 
only be used as an attributive adjective, and therefore hardly de- 
serves to be called a participle ; it is, rather, a participial adjective. 

It is in reality a quite modem and anomalons derivative from the infinitive, answering 
Rttribntively to the infinitive with 8U taken predicatively (343.in.l&) : as, baS Slinb til 
5U lie^ett/ * the child is to be loved \* L e., * may or should be loved.^ 

279. 1. Transitive verbs, with hardly an exception, may form 
a passive voice, with a complete scheme of conjugation, as given 
above. 

^aben, * have,' is not used in the passive. 

2. Many intransitives (especially such as denote a mode of ac- 
tion by a person) may form an impersonal passive — that is, a pas- 
sive third person singular, with indefinite subject c3, or with omit- 
ted subject 

Thus, t% ttjurbc gclad^t unb gcfuitgcHj * there was laughing and singing; * 
urn 2(ntwort mitb gcbetcn, ' an answer is requested.' 

a. These passives do not represent any subject as suffering an action, but 
simply represent the action, without reference to an actor. 

3. Those intransitives whicb, by a pregnant construction (227. 
26), govern an accusative along with a factitive predicate, are also 
convertible into passives in corresponding phrases : thus, pe tocr* 
bctt au6 bem ©d^lafc gcfd^riccit/ * they are screamed out of sleep ; 
cr wurbc *rct gcfprod^cn, * he was acquitted (declared free).' 
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280. 1. Yerbs which goyem two accusatives (227.3), except te^ren, 
take in the passive the second accusative, either as object (frageil; etc.), or as 
predicate nominative (nenneit, etc.)* 

2. Transitive verbs which, in addition to their direct object, govern a 
^nitive (219.2) or a dative (222.1.1), retam the latter along with the 
passive: thus, bcr S)icncr tuurbc bc8 3)tcbfto^l8 angeflogt, Hhe servant was 
accused of robbery; ' allcS wirb cinem grcunbe cilaubt, * everything is per- 
mitted to a friend.' 

3. Of the intransitives that form an impersonal passive, such as govern 
a genilave or dative take the same case in the passive: thus, eis luirb 
mcmer gcf(^ont, *I am spared; ' i^m ttjurbc gcljolfen, *he was helped.' 

281. The passive is very much less frequently used in German than in 
English, being replaced by other modes of speech. Sometimes a full active 
expression, with subject and object, is employed instead. Most often, the 
intent of the passive form of speech is attained by using an active verb with 
the mdeflnite subject nton. 'one,' eta (185): thusj man fagt, 'it is said;' 
ctn @cje^, Xotldjti man criicg, ' a law which was passed.' Not Infrequently, 
a reflexive phrase is substituted, the return of the action upon the subject 
being accepted as signifying the latter's endurance of the action : thus, ed 
fragt fici), * it is questioned (asks itself) ; ' bcr @d)liiffcl ^at fic^ gcfunbcn, 
* the key has been found.' 

282. 1. By its use of trerbcn, * become,' instead of fcin, * be,' as auxi- 
liary forming the passive, the German is able clearly to distinguish between 
the actual endurance of an action, and existence in a state which is the 
result of such action. Thus, attc gcnflcr wcrbcn nac^ unb noc^ mit Xtp)fi6)tn 
bcl)ongt, * all windows are by degrees hung with tapestry ; ' and tt)ie allc 
gender mit %tppx6)m bebangt finb, *as all the windows are hung with 
tapestry' (R 158); eingclabcn ttJurbcn fie, * they were invited,' and cingc* 
labcn finb fie aU\ * they are all invited ' (R. W) — the latter phrases, in either 
pair, signifying the condition to which the act described by the former led. 
As we use the same verb, to be, in both senses, of copula and of passive 
auxiliary (accepting the simple statement of the resulting condition as suf- 
ficiently implying the suffering of the action), our expression is liable to 
ambiguity — an ambiguity which we are sometimes forced into removing by 
the use of the clumsy and objectionable phrase ^1o be being:* thus distin- 
guishing it is being cleaned (c« tnirb gereinigt) from it is cleaned (eg ifl gerci* 
ntgt). And our sense of the distinction is so obscured that the English 
pupU finds it one of his ^eatest difficulties to know when to translate to be 
before a participle by fctn, and when by ttJcrben. Only assiduous practice 
in noting the distinction as made in German will remove this difficulty. A 
practical rule which will answer in a great number of cases is this : if, on 
turning the expression into an active form, the same tense (pres. or pret.) is 
' required, it was passive and requires tnerben ; if the tense has to be changed 
to a perfect (perf. or plup.), fcin is the proper word. Thus ihey were invited 
is jte rourbcn eingclabcn when it means * I invited them,' but ^c toaxtn ctn* 
gelaben when it means 'I Jiad invited them ; ' and ftnb is used in eingekben 
{tnb fte all^. because it means, 'I have invited them.' 

2. The German itself sometimes loosely accepts the statement of condition, 
with the pres. or pret of fein, in lieu of the Aill passive expression in per£ 
or pluperfect. Thus, ber gifd^ voax gefangen, ' the fish had been caught 
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(f«p tear gcfangen ttjovbcn) ; fit ifl ermorbet auf bcr Sonbncr ©tragc, *8he 
had been murdered, in London street.' 

REFLEXIVE VERBS, 

283. A reflexive verb is one that represents the action 
as exerted by the subject upon itself. 

1. Such verbs are grammatically transitive, since they take an 
object in the accusative : they all, then, take l^alben as their auxi- 
liary. 

2. Logically, tbej are rather to be regarded as intransitive, since they do 
not signify an action exerted by the subject upon any object outside of 
itself: thus \(i) fiird^tc uitd^ (literally, *I frighten myself*), *I am afraid,* is 
in idea as much mtransitive as xi) ^itttxt, * I tremble.' And, as noticed 
above (281), a reflexive verb is often used even in a passive sense, the idea 
of the endurance of the action on the part of the subject being more con- 
spicuous to the mind than that of its exertion of the action, 

284. Such a verb, therefore, takes as its object a re- 
flexive pronoun, of the same person and number with its 
subject. 

1. The reflexive pronouns of the first and second persons are the same as 
the personal; that of the third person is ftd^; in both numbers (166). 

2. The reflexive pronoun is placed where imy other pronoun 
would be placed as object of the verb : namely, after the verb in 
the simple tenses, but before the infinitives and participles. 

285. Conjugation of a Mefiexive Verb. 

©id^ frcucn, ' to rejoice ' ('rejoice one's self). 

PwNoiPAL Parts. 

©id^ frcucn, frcutc fid^, gcfrcut 



Indicative. 


Preaera, 


Subjunctive. 


8.1 td^ freue mi) 




xij frcuc ntid^ 


2 bu frcucfl bi^ 




bu frcucft bid^ 


3 cr freut fid^ 




cr frcuc fid^ 


P.I loir frcuen un^ 




toir frcueu uu3 


2 i^r frcut tni) 




t^r frcuct cud^ 


3 jtc frcuctt jtd^ 


Preterit 


pc frcuen fid^ 


s.i xi) frcutc mid^ 




id^ frcuctc mid) 


etc 




eta 
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S.I xij f^aie mxij gefreut 

2 bu l^afl btd^ gefreut 

3 er l^at ftd^ gcfrcut 
P.I toir l^abeti un3 gcfrcut 

2 tl^r l^abt cud^ gcfrcut 

3 fie l^abcn ftd^ gcfrcut 

8.1 xi^ l^attc mtd^ gcfrcut 

etc. 



Perfect. 



PluperfecL 



xi) ^abc mtd^ gcfrcut 
bu l^abcfl Vii\ gcfrcut. 
cr l^abc ftd^ gcfrcut 
toir l^abctt un3 gcfrcut 
tl^r l^abet tui) gefreut 
fte l^abcu ftd^ gcfrcut 

x6) ^dttc mid^ gcfrcut 
etc. 



S.I xi) ttjcrbc mid^ frcucn 

2 bu ttjirjl bid^ frcucn 

3 cr ttJirb jid^ frcucn 
P.I toir tocrbcn un3 frcucn 

2 tl^r ttjcrbct cud^ frcucn 

3 ftc tDcrbcn jtd^ frcucn 



Futwe, 

xi) tDcrbc vxxi) frcucn 
\iVi tocrbcfl bid^ frcucn 
cr tocrbc ftd^ frcucn 
toir tocrbcn un3 frcucn 
il^r tocrbct cud^ frcucn 
ftc tocrbcn ftd^ frcucn 

FuJtwre PerfecL 

8.1 xi) tDcrbe nttd^ gcfrcut l^aben xi) tDcrbc nttd^ gcfrcut ^abcn 

eta etc. 

Conditional. 
Cond/UiondL GondiUonal P&rfecL 

8.1 td^ toUrbc mi) frcucn xi) luttrbc ntid^ gcfrcut l^aBcn 

etc. etc. 

Imperative. 
Singular, Plural. 

frcucn toir un3 
frcuc bid^, frcuc in Hi) frcut cud^, frcut i^r cud^ 

frcuc cr fid^ frcucn jic jid^ 

iNTINITrVE. 

PreserU, Perfect, 

[xi) frcucn [xi) gcfrcut ^abcn 

Paeticiplks. 

PresenL Past. 

^i) frcucnb [xi) gcfrcut 

Semarka. 1. The reflexive pronoun is not given with the participle in 
the principal parts, since, that participle being in transitive verbs of a passive 
character, it can take no object except as used with an auxiliary in forming 
the compound tenses. 



I 

2 

3 
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2. The ftd^ given with the infinitiveB and partidples is, of course, only 
representative of the whole body of reflexive pronouns, with all of whidii 
those forms, not being restricted to any one person or number, may be con- 
strued. 

286. Any traDsitive verb in tlie langaage may be nsed re- 
flfexively, or take a reflexive pronoun as object ; but none are 
properly regai'ded as reflexive verbs except 

1. Those which are only used with a reflexive object: as, 
fid^ fd^amctt, *be ashamed;' fid^ fc^ncn, 'long;' fid^ toibcrfcfecn, 

* resist.' 

2. Those which are usually or often used reflexively, and have 
a special meaning in that use, the object not maintaining its inde- 
pendence, but combining with the verb to form a single concep- 
tion, the equivalent of an intransitive verb : as, fit^ l^iit^n, * be- 
ware' (l^iltcn, * guard') ; fid) pellcn, *make believe, pretend' (ftcfc 
ten, * place ') ; fid^ t)crlajjcn, * rely ' (Dcrtaffcn, * quit '). 

287. 1. A reflexive verb is thus often related to the simple verb as a 
corresponding intransitive to a transitive — thus, frcuen, *give pleasure to,' 
fic^ freuen, 'feel pleasure ;' furd^tcn, * fear,' fid^ filrd^tcn, 'be afraid.' But 

2. A few are intransitive, and of nearly the same meaning, both as simple 
verbs and as reflexives : thus, irren and fid^ irren, 'be mistaken; ' nal^en and 
pc^ nal^en, 'draw nigh; ' ganfcn and ftd^ janfen, * quarroL' 

288. 1. An intransitive verb is much more often used transitively 
(227.26) with a reflexive object than with one of another character : thus, 
cr arbcitct unb lauft [i^ tobt, *he works and runs himself to death ; ' bu foUfl 
bid^ cinmal fatt cff en, * thou shalt eat thyself to repletion for once.' 

2. An intransitive reflexive is sometimes used impersonally instead of an 
intransitive passive (279.2), especially with adverbs of manner, to express 
the action itself, without reference to a subject : thus, c8 tanj|t fic^ l^icr gut, 
' it is good dancing here ; * Icbftaft trfiumt fidf^ unter biefcm ^aum, ' it is 
lively dreaming under this tree ; * c« ftcl^t |td^ gar artig in bic ^utfd^cn ^incin. 

* it is very pretty looking into the carriages.' 

289. 1. A considerable number of reflexive verbs tate an ad- 
ditional remoter object (impersonal) in the genitive (219.3). 

a. The construction of a reflexive verb with the genitive is notably easier 
than of the same verb used otherwise than reflexively — ^thus, id^ crinncre 
niid^ mcincS SBcrgc^cnS, * I remember (remind myself of) my fault,' but t(^ 
crinncre il^n an fein SJcrgcl^cn, ' I remind him of his fault ' — ^yet many of 
these also frequently make their construction by the aid of a preposition, 
and many others admit only a prepositional construction : thus, id^ t)cr(aff c 
nitd^ ouf i^n, *I rely on him.* 

2. Only two or three reflexives take a remoter object in the dative: such 
are |tc§ nal^cn, 'approach,' |td^ toibcrjc^cn, 'oppose,' pd^ bcqucmcu/' submit,' 
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290. A small nnmber of verbs are used with a reflexive ob> 
iect in the dative, in a manner quite analogous with the true re^ 
fle^dve verbs, and therefore form a class of improper reflexives. 




But flc^ fc^meid^eln, * flatter one's self,' is intransitive. 

IMPERSONAL VERBS. 

291. 1. An impersonal verb, or a verb used imperson- 
ally, is one by means of which the action implied in the 
verb is represented as exerted, without reference to a sub- 
ject or actor. 

2. Such a verb stands always in the third person singu- 
lar, and either without a subject, or, more usually, with 
the indefinite subject c^, 'it.' 

Thus, t9 regnet, *it rains/ Le. * there is rain falling;* eS fiopft, 'it 
knocks,' ie. ' there is a knocking; ' am @amt9 buftef 8 unb (eu(j^tet% ' on 
the Qanges are sweet odors and shining sights; ' mtd^ bilnlt, 'me seems/ 
ie. ' it seems to me ; ' i^n l^ungerte, * him hungered,' ie. ' he was hungry.' 

292. No verbs in German are absolutely and exclusive- 
ly impersonal : verbs impersonally used may be classified 
as follows : 

1. Verbs describing the phenomena of nature, which are almost 
invariably impersonal in virtue of their meaning : thus, ed l^agelt, 

* it hails ; ' c« l^at gef dftncit, * it has snowed ; ' e3 toirb bonncm unb 
Mtfeen, * it will thunder and lighten.* 

2. Certain verbs which by the idiom of the language are ordi- 
narily used in an impersonal form : as biinten and b&ud^ten, ^ seem ; ' 
gcliipcn, * desire ; ' gcluigcn, * prove successful ; ' and a number of 
verbs signifying personal conditions and feelings, as l^ungcm, 

* hunger,' bttrPctt, * thirst,' fricrcn, * freeze,' fd^totnbcln, *be giady,' 
grauen, * be horror-struck,' etc. 

0. AJl this dass of impersonals take an object designating the person 
affected by their action, or the subject of the feeling or condition they 
describe : some take an accusative, others a dative, others either an aocusa- 




tome. 
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8. Almost any ^erb, transitive or intransitiTe, is liable to occur 
in impersonal use — if transitive, along with its ordinary object. 

Thus, ttjlc He^f 8 mit ten ©Sttcrn, * how fares it with the goda ? * crge^f* 




^imal^me nic^t, * it needs not the assumption.' 

(L The very common use of ed giebt, ' it gives ' (L e. ' there are g^ven or 
furnished *X in the sense of ' there is or are.' with following accusative, requires 
special notice: thus, ba gab e9 ©d^autelflill^le, * there were rocking-chairs 
there ; ' t9 giebt t>xtie, hit alter ftnb, * there are many who are older ; ' bag e8 
tDeniger (S^rifien gabe aU @aracenen, ' that there were fewer Christians than 
Saracens.' 

4. Impersonal phrases formed with the verbs fetit and totthttx 
along with adverbial or adjective adjuncts, describing personal 
conditions or states of feeling, and always accompanied by a da- 
tive designating the person to whom such conditions belong, are 
very frequent. 




quite 

wiciT 

then ? ' — nun ttjirb mir imntcr bSnacr, * now I grow more and more anxious ; 

ttJtc tocl^ ttJtrb mir, * how I am beginnmg to suffer I ' jc toltcr c8 ifl, befto 

^eiger tDtrb mir, *the colder it is, the hotter I become; ' i^m ifi^d, aid ob'8 

il^n ^inUberrief, * he feels as if he were invited across.' 

5. Impersonal expressions are often made from intransitive verbs 
in a passive or reflexive form (see 279.2, 288.2). 

Thus, ^cute ^benb tuirb getangt loerben, * there will be dancing this 
evening; ' ed {tt^t ftd^ fd^Iec^t ^ter, 4t is disagreeable sitting here.' 

5293. The impersonal subject e^ is (as is abundantly shown hy 
the examples already given) very often omitted — ^not, howevof , 
with the impersonals describing the phenomena of nature ; nor, 
generally, with verbs which are not of common use in impersonal 
K>rm : but, as a rule, with verbs which are of common impersonal 
use, whenever the c^ would, by the rules for the arrangement of 
the sentence, come elsewhere £han in its natural place next before 
the verb. 

That is, espedaJly in the cases mentioned in sections 2, 4, and 5 of the 
last paragraph, whenever the object of the impersonal verb, or an adjunct 
qualifying the verb, is placed before it — and the putting of the object first, 
with consequent omission of eS, is the more usual construction. 

5294. Since the impersonal verb represents the simple action 
without reference to an acting subject, such impersonals as take 
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an object, direct or indirect, representing the person or thing 
affected by the action or condition, Are virtually equivalent to pas- 
sives or intransitives, having that person or thing as their subject 
— and they often may or must be so rendered in English. 

Many of the examples given above have been so rendered, and those 
with fein or toerben hardly admit of being treated otherwise : thus, further, 
ed erforbert etne 2)re]^ung, * a turning is required ; * ed bebarf ber tlnnal^me 
m(j^t, ' the assumption is not needed.* 

296. A verb having the Indefinite subject t9, *lt,' is not always 
to be regarded as impersonal : the ed sometimes represents indefinitely a 
subject which is contemplated by the mind, and admits of being definitely 
stated : yet more often, eS is a grammatical subject only, standing for a 
logical subject which is to be stated later, whether a substantive clause, an 
infinitive dausev or a simple substantive : thus, e$ freut und, bag @ie l^iet 
jmb, * it rejoices us that you are here ; ' c8 frcut un«, @ic gtt fc^cit, * it re- 
joices us to see you ; ' ed freut un9 biefe 'iflaqud^t, ' this news rejoices us.' 

Exercise XIX. 
Passive, Reflexive, and Impersonal Verbs, 

1. !Dcr jTcigt^c ©d^iiler toirb gclobt, aber man tabcit ben trSgen. 
2. S)cr Sricf lutrb balb gcfd^ricben toerben ; unb fobalb er gcfd^ricbcn 
tjl, toith er t)ott un^ gur $ojt gctragen tocrbcn. 3. S)ag Su(q,toirb 
jc^t gcbrudt, unb toirb balb t)ottenbct fein. 4. ®iefcr $ut tjt t)er!auft, 
unb !ann nid^t gefauft tocrbcn, 6. SBtr freuten un^, ote er fo gclobt 
tourbe ; man lobte il^n tocil fcinc Slufgaben gut gcfd^ricben toarcn^ 6» 
Sij fd^ftme mid^, fo oft botoon gefproc^en toirb, 7. ®u foHtejlt btd^ 
fd^dmen aU bte £l^at getl^an tDurbe ; unb j[e^t toieber, tDetl fie get^an 
tfl ; tttd^t nur, mmt fie t)Ott anbcm bef^jro^en toirb. 8. SBcr tft bic* 
fer SIMantt ; xij crinncre ntid^ feiner nid^t. 

COMPOUND VERBS. 

5296. Yerbs, in German, admit of composition with various 
other parts of speech — with nouns, adjectives, and adverbs. The 
importance and frequent use of certain classes of these com- 
pounds render it necessary that they be treated here, rather than 
later, under the general subject of the composition of words. 

297- Verbs are compoimded especially with a class of 
elements called prefixes. These are all of kindred deri- 
vation, being originally adverbs, words signifying place or 
direction ; but they have become divided in modem use 

into two well-marked classes : 

e2 
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1. Prefixes whlcli are also employed as independent 
parts of speech, adverbs or prepositions. These form a 
less intimate nnion with the verb, being separable from it 
in many of its forms; they are therefore called sepasaslb 
FSEFiXES, and a verb in combination with them is said to 

be SBPASABLT OOMPOUimED. 

2. Prefixes which, in their present form, occur only in 
combination with verbs, and never admit of separation 
from verbal forms (or verbal derivatives) : they are called 
iNSEPASABLB FSEFIXES, and the verb with them is said to 

be INSEPABABLY OOMPOUimED. But 

3. Afew independent prefixessometimesform with verba 
combinations after the manner of the inseparable prefixes, 
and therefore require to be treated as a class by themselves. 

Yebbs sbpabablt Compounded. 

5298. The class of separable prefixes is divided into two sub* 
classes, simple and compound, 

1. The simple separable prefixes (including those sometimes 
also used as inseparable — see 308 etc.) are : 



ob, * oAE; down ' 
on, * on, at ' 
auf, *up, upon* 
au8, * out, from ' 
l^et, * l^Ji beside, with ' 

J« ^' [* there, at » 
bar, S 

burd^, * through' 

cin, * in, into * 

cmpor, *up, aloft* 



fort, * forth, awaj' 
gegen, * against' 
in, 'in' 
l^cim, * home ' 
^cr, ' toward one ' 
^in, * from one ' 
jointer, 'behind' 
Wit, 'with' 
nad^, ' after ' 
ttieber, ' down * 



ob, * over, on ' 

iibcr, * over ' 

urn, 'around' 

unter, ' under ' 

Oor, ' before ' 

toiber or ) ' against ' or 

toicber, ) • again ' 

weg, 'away' 

gu, 'to' 

guriicf, 'back' 

gufammen, 'together' 



entgkoei, ' in two, apart ' 

2. The componnd separable prefixes are 

0. Combinations of many of the above with one another, espedi^y with 
the words of more general direction or place ^er, ^in, ba or bar, t)or: as 
l^eran, l^inan, baran, t)oran. 

h. One or two combinations of the above with preceding inseparable 
preizes: namely, bel)or, * before,' entgegen, 'against' (this, however, is 
really derived from tn«gegen). 
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c. S)agn)i{(^en, 'l>etween ' (jmifd^en by itself ia not used ai a prefix), and 
l^tntan, ' behind * (contracted firom ^inten an). 

Note that, of those given in the list above, several are really compound 
adverbs {tmpox, ent^mev gunid, gufamtnenX although not made up of two 
different prefixes. 

5299. Conjugation of Verbs compounded with Separable Pre- 
fixes. 

The conjugation of a compound verb is in general the 
same with that of the simple verb : only one or two mat- 
ters regarding the treatment of the prefix require notice : 

1. The prefix stands before the verb in the infinitive 

and both participles, but after it in all the other simple 

forms. 

a. In the former case, the prefix is written with the verb as a 
single word ; in the latter case it is, of coarse, separated from it ; 
an^ if the verb be followed by other adjmicts — as objects, adr 
verbs, etc. — ^the prefix usually and regularly stands last, at the end 
of the whole clause : thus, from anfangcn, * begin,' t^ fanac an, 
*I begin;' td^ fing btefcn SJMorgen frix^ ju jhibtrcn an, * I began 
early this morning to study.' 

h. But if, by the rules for the arrangement of the sentence 
(434), the verb is transposed, or removed to the end^ it comes, 
even in the simple forms, to stand after its prefix, and is then 
written as one word with it : thus, afe t(h bicfen SIMorgctt friil^ gu 
jiubtrett anftng, 'as I began to study early this morning.' 

2. The ordinary sign of the past participle, gc, is inserted 
between the separable prefix and the root ; also the sigu 
of the infinitive, gu, whenever used. 

Thus, angcfangcn, * begun ; ' angufanacn, * to begin : ' in the lat- 
ter case, 88 the example shows, the verb is written along with its 
infinitive sign and prefix, as one word. ^ 

3. The prefix has the principal accent. 

300. Examples: anfangcn, 'begin' (II.3); ^crannal^cn, 
' draw nigh.' 

Prinoipal Parts. 
onfangen, fing an, attgefangcit l^erannal^en; nal^te ^etan, l^erangenal^t 
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S.I 
2 

3 
P.I 

2 

3 



Present, 'Ibeg^,*eto. 

ange an 

ftngfl an 
ffingt an 
fangen an 
fangt an 
fangen an 

FreterU, 'Ibegao/eto. 

B.I ftng an 

Perfect, * I have begun,* eta 

S.I ^a6e angefangen 

Plwperfect, ' I had begun,' eta 

8.1 ^atte angefangen 

Future, ' I shall begin,' eta 



Ikdioativb. 

^ I draw nigh,' eta 

nal^e l^eran 
nal^fl l^eran 
nal^t l^eran 
nal^en l^eran 
nal^t l^eran 
nal^en l^eran 

*I drew nigh,' eta 

nal^te ^eran 

' I have drawn nigh,' eta 

bin l^erongenal^t 

*I had drawn nigh,' eta 

Xoox ^erangenal^t 

' I shall draw nigh,' eta 

toerbe l^erannal^en 

' I shall have drawn nigh,' eto. 

toerbe l^erangenal^t fern 



8.1 toerbe qnfangen 

tuL Perf,, ' I shall haye begun,' eta 

S.I tDerbe angefangen l^aben 

SUBJUNCTIVK. 

Present, * I may begin,' eta * I may draw nigh,' eto. 

8.1 fange an na^e ^eran 

eta, eta etc., eta 

Conditional. 
Conditional, ' I should begin,' eta * I should draw nigh,' eta 



8.1 toUrbe anfangen 

eta, eta 
* begin,' eta 

8.2 fangc an, fange bn an 
3 fange er an 

eta 



Present, * to begin ' 

anfangen, angufangen 

Perfect, ' to have begun ' 

angefangen l^aben 



tDilrbe l^erannal^en 
etc, etc. 

Imferatiyb. 

* draw nigh,' eta 

nal^e l^eran, na^e bn l^eran 
nal^e cr l^eran 

eta 

iNFINrnTES. 

* to draw nigh * 

l^erannal^en, ^eranjunal^en 

' to have drawn m'gh ' 

l^erangenoi^t fein 
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Participles. . 
Present^ ^beginning* * drawing nigh ' 

anfangcnb l^cranna^cnb 

Past, 'begun* * drawn nigh* 

angefangctt ]^crangcttat|t 

301. 1. The meaning of the simple verb is often greatly altered oy 
its composition with a preflbc, as in onf ongcn, * begin,* literally * take hoJd 
on: * in other cases, each member of the compound retains its independent 
meaning nearly unchanged. 

2. When the combination is of the latter character, no absolute line is to 
be established dividing the employment of the prefix as prefix from its use as 
independent adverb: and there are many instances in which the prefix 
(especially a compound one) is treated in both ways indifferently, and 
either written with the verb or separated from it ; thus, too matt ntager 
l^inein gel^t unb fett ^erauS fommt (or, l^tneingel^t, l^eraudfommt), 'where one 
goes in lean and comes out fat* 

Verbs inseparably Compounded. 

302. The inseparable prefixes are be, cnt (or txWp), tx, gc, 
t)cr, and gcr^ 

These prefixes are, most of them, traceably descended from those of the 
other dass : their original form and present office will be explained below 
(307). 

303. They remain in close combination with the verb 
to which they are attached, through its whole conjugation, 
forming with it, as their name denotes, an inseparable 
combination, of which the radical syllable, and not the 
prefix, receives the accent. Hence, 

1. The sign of the infinitive, gu, is put before the combi- 
nation (and separated in writing from it), as if it were a 
simple verb. 

2. The sign of the participle, gc, is omitted altogether. 

Since, as was pointed out above (243.3a), this is never prefixed to an 
unaccented syllable. Moreover, the gc is itself an inseparable prefix, and 
no verbal form is ever allowed to have two inseparable prefixes. 

304. Examples : bcginnen, * begin ' (1.2), uerrcifcn, 'jour- 
ney away.' 
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Pbikoipai. Pahts. 
fceguincn, Bcgomt, begonnctt t)crrctfcn, Dcrcciflc, DcrrcifL 

Indicative. 
bcgtimc t)errcife 

bcgann t)erretfie 

^abe bcgonnctt bin t)crrctfl 

l^attc bcgonncn tear Derrctfl 

tocrbe bcgumen tocrbc tjerrcifen 

toerbc bcgomictt ^abcn tocrbe Dctreijl feui 

SUBJUNCTIVK. 

bcgtnne t)erreifc 

bcgSimc or begfinne t)€rrctfctc 

etc., etc. etc., etc. 

Conditional. 
tottrbc bcginncn toiirbc Dcrrcifen 

eta, ete. eta, et& 

Impevativb. 
bcginnc toerrcifc 

Invinititeb. 
begumen, }u begtnnen t)erretfen, ;|u t)erretfen 

begomten ^aben t)erret{l fern 

Partioifles. 
beginnenb tocrrctfcnb 

begonnen t)erret{l 

905. A few iDseparablj compounded verbs are further com- 
pounded with a separable prefix. Sucb combine the peculiarities 
of both modes of conjugation, taking no ge in the participle, and 
interposing ffi of the infinitive between the two prefixes : thus, 
ancrfcnnett, • recognize,' angucrfcimcn, etfamitc an, ancrfannt. 

a. Some of these, however— as anbetreffen, auferflel^en, audertefen, etttoet' 
IctbcTt, t)orcnt]^a(tcn — are never used except in such verbal fonns, or in suci 
arrangements of the sentence, as require the separable prefix to stand before 
the verb : thus, aid (Sl^riflud auf erflanb, * when Christ arose ; ' but not 
(S^rtfhtS erjlanb au\, * Christ arose.' 

806. No verb separably compounded is ever further com- 
pounded with an inseparable prefix. 

The words sometimes priven as examples of such composition are really 
derivatives from nouns: thus, t)erobf(^cuen, 'regard with horrw.' is not 
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from a verb abfd^euen, but from the noun^fd^eu, * horror;' beauftrogen, 

* commission,' in like manner, is from ^uftrag, *an errand, charge; ' benad^^ 
rid^tigcn, 'inform/ from iRa^ri^t, *news, information,' and so on. 

807. Derivation and Uses of the Inseparable Prefixes. 

1. The inseparable prefixes are elements which have become greatly 
changed, both in form and in meaning, from their originals, and have aoquir- 
ed such importance in the system of word-formation as to call for special 
notice in the grammar. 

a. While they have in part a distinct and clearly definable force in the 
compounds they form, they in part also modify in a very general and indefi- 
nite way the meaning of the verbs to which they are attached ; and their 
spheres of use variously approach, and even sometimes overlap, one another. 
Chily their leading appUcations will be stated below. 

b. These prefixes are also freely used in forming derivative verbs from 
other parts of speech (see 406) : such derivatives are conjugated in the 
same manner as the inseparably compounded verbs. 

2. $Bt is the same with our own prefix be, and of kindred force with the 
latter; it comes ultimately from the separable prefix and independent pre- 
position bci, * by.' 

a. Prefixed to an intransitive, it adds the meaning of 'upon, about,' or 
the like, converting the intransitive into a transitive : thus, flagen, *moan,' 
bcflagcn, * bemoan; ' jtngen, *sing,' bcftngen, *sing about, besing.' 

b. Prefixed to a transitive, it changes the direction of the verbal action, 
converting into a direct object what was <mly indirectly or remotely the ob- 
ject of the simple verb : thus, molcn, * paint (a picture),' bcmalcn, * paint 
over (as, a wall) ; ' raubett, ' steal (something from some one),' htxauhtn, 

* rob (some one of something).' 

c. Barely, it only.slightly modifies the meaning of a verb, usually in the 
way of a strengthening or extension of its action : thus, beef en and bebetf en, 
'cover;* brongcn and bcbrfingen, 'crowd, oppress;' l^arrcn and be^arrcn, 
' wait, persist; ' flel^en and beftel^en, ' stand, subsist.' 

d. Some of its compounds are restricted to a reflexive use : thus, ftd^ be« 
pnben, • find one's sel^ be ; ' fic^ bctragcn, * bear one's self, behave.' 

3. @nt was earlier ant, in which form it appears in Slntmort, * answer/ 
and ^tU^, 'countenance;' it is by origin an adverb meaning ' against,' 
related to our a/nd and the prefix of cmawer {and-^warian)y etc. In combina- 
tion with three verbs beginning with f, it has taken, by assimilation, the 
form tmp : thus, empfangen, empf el^ten, em))ftnben. 

a. Its primitive meaning appears in a few compounds, as entfpred^en, 'cor- 
respond, answer; ' cmjjfangen, 'receive.' 

b. Its leading idea is now that of ' out ; ' it denotes removal, separation, 
deprivation, sometimes even negation : thus, entge^cn, entlommen, entfltes 
l^cn, ' escape ; ' entgie^en, ' take away ; ' entlaffcn, * let off, release ; * cntfo* 
gen, * renounce;' cnttoctl^en, 'desecrate.' 

c. It sometimes indicates transition into a condition: as, entbrennen, 
'take fire ; ' entftel^en, ' come into bein^.' 
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4. (Sx is the same word with the prefix ut forming nouns (411), and 
means by origin * forth, out,' being related to au8, ' out,' and probably ulti- 
mately identical with it - * 

a. It has most nearly its primitive force in such verbs as etjtel^en, 'edu- 
cate, bring up,' crrid^tcn, * erect,' crfd^rcdfcn, 'startle.' 

h. It often signifies a passing into a condition, a becoming, the beginping 
of an action; as, crfc^cincn, '(shine forth) appear,' crtoncn, 'sound forth,' 
erjittcrn, 'fall a trembling.' 

c. It strengthens the verbal idea, often adding an implication of accom- 
plishment or attainment: as, erfd^opfett; 'exhaust,' ertragen, ' endure,' er(e« 
ben, 'experience,' crjuc^cn, 'request,' crftnbcn, 'invent' 

d. Hence (its prevailing oflBce in the production of new compounds), it 
signifies an acquisition by means of the action expressed by the simple 
verb: tiius, crjagen, 'obtain by hunting;' ertro^ett, 'get by defiance j' tx^ 
tangcn, ' bring on by dancing.' 

6. ®c is believed to have had at first the sense of 'with, together,' 
which sense appears, somewhat dimly, in a few of the compounds it forms: 
as, gcfriercn, 'become solidified by cold,' gcrinnen, 'coagulate,' gefattcn, 
* (fall in with) please,' gcjlcl^cn, '(standby) confess.' But this sense has 
become so generalized and efiaced, and its applications are so various and 
indistinct, that it would be in vain to attempt to classify them. 

The adoption of this prefix as regular characteristic of past participles 
has been already referred to (243.3c) as comparatively modern, and hardly 
admitting of explanation. 

6. a. S5cr is historically the same word as t)or, ' forward, forth,' and its 
leading idea is that of 'forth, away: ' as in Dcrbrangcn, 'crowd out,' t)cr* 
jagcn, 'chase away,' tocrfaufcn, 'bargain away, sell,' toerreifen, 'journey ofi,' 
tjcrfpiclcn, 'lose at play.' 

h. Hence, as intimating removal through the action of the verb to which 
it is attached, it comes further to imply loss, detriment, destruction : as in 
t)crbrau(j^cn, 'wear out,' Dcrberbcn, 'ruin; ' — or a removal from what should 
be, the production of an untoward effect : as in Ocrfiil^rcn, ' lead astray,* 
t)crrii(fcn, 'put out of place; ' — or the commission of error: as in toerrcd^ncn, 
'misreckon,' Ocrtcnncn, 'mistake; '—or a reversal of action: as in ocrbictcn, 
' forbid,' Oeroj^tcn, * despise.' 

c. On the other hand, it signifies a complete working-out of the action 
of the verb: as in ocrMutcn, 'bleed to death,' Dcrbrenncti, 'bum up;'— 
which may imply a cessation of the action, as in Dcrbliil^cn, 'blossom out, 
fade, wither ; ' or, more usually, a strengthening of the action, as in t)cr» 
pnlen, 'sink away,' ocrtitgcn, 'blot out,' ocrfc^Ucgcn, 'shut up,' ucrbtnbcn, 
' unite ; ' — and this intensive force in a few oases makes transitive, as t}tX' 
la6)tn, ' deride,' ocrf cl^lcn, * miss, fail of.' 

1. ^tx represents an older bid, which is related to the Latin diSj and 

means, like the latter, ' apart, asunder.' 

Accordingly, it either intensifies the meaning of verbs which contain the 
idea of dissolution, of going to pieces or reducing to pieces, or it adds that 
id?a: thus, gcrbrcd^cn, 'break asunder; ' jcrfprcngen, 'blow to pieces; ' ger» 
fallen, 'fall apart;* gcrrinncn, 'become dissolved.' 
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Frafizes Sbfarablb or Inssfarabls. 

308. A few prefixes, belonging properly to the separa- 
ble class (being all of them in use also as independent 
parts of speech), nevertheless sometimes form compounds 
after the manner of inseparables. 

309. These prefixes are 

hwcij, * through ' iiBcr, * over ' mitcr, * under ' 
l^intcr, 'behind' um, * about' toibcr ) * against' 

toiebcr f * agam ' 

SBtber and toteber are the same word, but differently spelt, to in- 
dicate a difference of meaning. All verbs compounded with tou 
bet are inseparable ; all but one or two compounded with toiebet 
are separable. 

310. In verbs separably compounded with these prefixes, both 

members of the compound have their own full meaning, hardly 

modified by the combination ; the inseparable compounds often 

take an altered or figurative sense. 

Thus, as separable compounds, burd^brtngen, * crowd through,' ]^inter« 
gcl^cn, *gobehJiid,* flbcrfc^cn, * set across,* umgcl^cn, * go around, revolve,' 
untcrtDcrfcn, * throw under,' loicbcrl^olcn, * fetch back;' — ^but, as insepa- 
rable compounds, burd^bringen, * penetrate, permeate,' l^intcrgel^cn, * deceive,' 
ubctjcfeen, * translate,' umge^cn, * evade,' untcrttjcrfcn, * subjugate,' tuiebcr* 
l^olen, 'repeat' Yet the dffiisrence is not often so marked as in these 
examples, and in a host of cases the two classes of compounds are distin- 
gaished bj only a slight shade of meaning, if at aU. 

311. The compounds, of either class, are accented and 
conjugated according to the rules already given. That is 
to say, 

1. The separable compounds are accented on the prefix; they 
put the prefix before the verbal form in the infinitive and partici- 
ples, but after it in other cases ; they take the signs of participle 
and infinitive between the prefix and the root. 

Thus, from burc^'bringcn, * crowd through,' come burc^'gubrtngen, brtnge 
burd^, brong burd^, binburd^'gcbrungen, ttjcrbc burd^'brtngcn, burc^'gcbrungcn. 

2. The inseparable compounds are accented on the radical syl- 
lable, reject the gc of the participle, and put ju of the infinitive 
before the whole combination. 

Thus, from burd^brtn'gcn, * penetrate,' come jju bur(fibrtn'gen, burA* 
brin'ge, burd^brangV ^abe burd^brun'gen, totxht burd^brin'gen, burc^ 
brungcn. 
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OtHBK GOMPOUITD Ykubs. 

3152. Verbs oomponnded with other adverbs than those al- 
ready mentioned, or with nouns or adjecliyes, Mi. into two classes : 

1. Trae or close compounds, in which the first member has be- 
come an integral part of the combination, and the whole is treated 
as a simple verb. 

Thus, ^anbl^aben, * handle, manage,* gu l^anbl^aben, l^anbl^abte, oel^atibbabt ; 
toaWoflcn, 'prophesy,* gu woWojgcn, toaW^gte, gcnja^rfogt; licbwfcn, 
'caress/ gu Ucotofcn> fiebtofle, gclteBfifl. 

2. Loose or false compounds, phrases, written together as one 
word, in which the first member is treated as any sudi word limit- 
ing the verb would be, abd the combind.tion is conjugated like a 
verb separably compounded. 

Thus, flattfinbcn, *take place,' flattgufmbhi, fatib jlatt, flattgcfanbcn ; 




a. If a verb of the former class has not the accent on its first syllable, it 
loses (243.3a) the gc of the past participle: thus, frol^todf en, frol^todft'. 

b. From the same class are to be carefully distinguished certain verbs 
which have the aspect of compounds, but are in fact derivatives from 
oompouhd nouns: such are frii^ftMen, 'to breakfast' (from f^rs|fhi(f, 
< breakfast'), rotl^fc^lagen, * consult' (from Slat^fd^lag, 'consultation'). 

313. Wlx^ and ^oQ are treated as proper prefixes, forming both 

separable and inseparable compounds, which are accented and 

conjugated like those made with burd^, etc. (308-11). 

But tnig is very rarely treated as a separable. ^oH forms five or siz in- 
separable compounds, as DoQbrtttgen, 'accomplish,' DoQ^^ie^cn, 'execute,' and 
a number of loose separables, as ))oIlgtegen, 'pour fuU.' 

EXBRCISB XX. 

Compound Verbs, Separable and Inseparable. 

1» SBatin fangen @ic an, 3^re Sriefc abjufd^rcibcn? 2. 9ij be- 
gamt geflem, unb fd^rteb etnige ab, fobalb xij fie entpfangen l^atte. 3. 
6r t)crjic]^t atteS lua^ man t^m t)0tltcfl, unb fpric^t bie bcutfqcn SBcJr* 
tcr bcutlid^ au3 ; abcr cr ilberfcfet nid^t gut 4. ®cr Sag na^t l^cron, 
unb bie ©otinc totrb balb aufgcl^cn ; Pcl^cn toir aud^ auf, unb ncibcn 
loir uttS art. 5. ©ie l^abcn tocrgcffcn toa^ ®ic uitr t)crfprod^ctt l^atten. 
6. ®ic l^at il^rc Ucbcrfc^u^e angcjogcn, unb iji au^gcgangcn ; fte toirb 
balb abgcretjifein. 7. SBicbcrl^oIe bcinc Sittc, unb tq ^ole bir toiebcr 
toa3 btt Dcrlangfl. 8. S35ir laufen i^m glcid^ ab, toa« erun3 tjcrfaufcn 
toitt. 9. (gr toar fd&on jurildgclommcn, e^e t^ fortgtng. 10. ©et 
Anabe l^at ben SaQ in bie @tube l^tneingeioorfen, unb ben Spiegel 
jerbrod^en. 
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ADJUNCTS OF THE VERB. 

314. A verb, bx a proper verbal form (that is to say, exclud- 
ing the infinitives and participles : see 339, 349), always stands 
as the simple predicate of a sentence ; and all that constitutes 
the complete predicate is brought in in the way of modifying 
adjuncts to the verb, variously limiting and qualifying its action. 

a. The proper verbal forms, those possessing the characteristic of person, 
are often csdled its " &iite " forms : they might aJso be called its personal 
forms. 

h. Even in the compound tenses of the verb itself, the rank of verb 
belongs in strictness only to the personal auxiliary, the other parts being 
l^'uncts of the latter : thus, in idj l^abe i^n gefrSnIt, ' I have pained him,' 
^abe is the simple predicate, and gefranlt is an attribute of the object, as 
much as ftnbe and trani, respectively, in id^ fhibe il^n frani, * I find him 
sick ; * id^ tuerbe gelraitlt, * I am pained,' id^ bin gegangen, ' I am (have) 
^one,' are analogous, in like manner, with td^ toerbe tran!, ' I become sick,' 
td^ btu meg, * I am away ; ' and id^ loerbe getrdntt n^orben fein, ' I shall 
have been pained,' is made up by the addition of successive modifying ad- 
juncts to totxht, each adjunct after the first being (see 348.2) regularly pre- 
fixed to the one which it further limits ; the phrase means literally ' I am 
entering (ttjcrbc) into a state of having (fctn) become (ttJorbcn) pained 
(gefrSnIt).' That the auxiliaries have more or less completely the inferior 
value of copulas, connecting the subject with the chiefly significant 
part of the predicate^ does not alter their formal or grammati^ char- 
acter. 

c. No personal form of a verb has the value of adjunct to another 
personal form ; there are as many separate sentences as tiiere are separate 
verbs. All the other parts of speech (excepting the conjunctions: see 
382.a) may enter, by connection with the verb as its adjuncts, into the 
relation of parts of the predicate of a sentence. 

3015. Ohfeet of a Verb, Most verbs may take an object — 
that is to say, may be followed by a noun (or its equivalent) 
in an oblique case, designating the person or thing upon which, 
or as ajifecting which, the action which it describes is exerted by 
the subject. 

1. A "transitive " verb takes its object in the accusative case; 
and such is called a direct object: thus, cr l^at eittcn $ut, rnib 
trfigt i l^n, ' he has a hat, and wears it : ' see 227. 

Oi A few transitive verbs are followed by two accusatives: see 227.8. 

2. Many "intransitive" verbs take an indirect object in the 
genitive or dative case: thus, iij fd^onc tnetnc^ tJ^iw^c^/ *I 
spare my enemy;' tt folgt mir, *he follows me:' see 219, 
222JL 
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3. Many verbs, beside their direct object, take a remoter object 
in the dative or genitive, indicating the person or thing affected 
less immediately by the action of the subject upon the object, or 
farther defining that action : thus, xij rauSe biefemSRanne ba^ 
®dh, *I steal the money from this man; ' i(^ bcraube il^n f cine 3 
@elbe^; ' I rob him of his money : ' see 219, 222.L 

816. Predicate Noun or Acfjective, A nonn or adjective is 
called predicate, if it is brought by the verb into connection with 
a noun (either the subject or the direct object of the verb), as 
limiting or qualifying that noun. 

1. a. A predicate noun stands in the nominative, relating to 

the subject of the verb, after fctii, * be,' hjcrbcn, * become,' bict* 

ben, * continue,' fd^ctncn, biinfcn, and bdud^tcn, *seem,' and f)tu 

^tn, ^ be called ; ' also, with the passive of the verbs that take a 

notm in the accusative as factitive predicate: see 213. 

These are verbs of incomplete predication, requiring a complement. 
Especially feiit, * be,' is the ordinary simple connective of a subject with its 
predicated quality, and is therefore called the copula. 

b. After a few verbs — of calling, regarding, and the like — a 
predicate noun stands in the accusative, brought by the verb 
into relation with its object : this is called a factitive predicate . 
thus, cr nanntc miij feinen fjrcunb, * he called me his friend : ' see 

227.8&,c. 

2. a. A predicate adjective is used after the same verbs as a 
predicate noun: thus, cr tjl unb bletbt mix tttn, unb njtrb ntc untrcu 
totthtn, 'he is and continues faithful to me, and will never become 
unfaithful. ' 

b. With verbs of more complete predication, or of full predicar 
tive force, an adjective is often used in a manner which it is con- 
venient to distinguish as adverbial predicate: thus, bic ^tnbcr ftart^ 
ben (lumm, *the children stood silent;' bic ©timmc jhomtc l^imm* 
fif(^ l^cUc t)or, *the voice poured forth heavenly clear;' hjtrb'3 
aud^ fd^5n ju £agc fommcn, *will it also come forth beautifiil?' 

c Some verbs are followed by an adjective as factitive predi- 
cate^ relating to their object: thus, ftc rtngcn bic ^clnbc tounb, *they 
wring their hands sore;' bte ic^ gcmc brctfad^ bictc,* which I 
gladly offer threefold;' fic flcllt ftd| iiberrafd^t, * she feigns her- 
self surprised;' xi) fUl^tc uictnc ^fiftc l^5l§cr, 'I feel my powers 
higher;' cr l^dft il^n hjarm, *he holds him warm.' 

This predicative construction is much more common with adjectives 
rhan with nouns, which generally require afe, * as,' filt, * for,* gu, * to,* or the 
like, before them: compare 227.3c 
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317. Adverb, The verbal idea is limited by an adverb, or by 

more than one, in the most various manner, in respect to time, 

place, occasion, manner, end, and so on. See Adverbs, 361 etc 

Thus, id^ gc^c j c tJ t, * I am going now ; * cr too^nt ^ t c r, * he lives here ; ' 
fic fpred^cn gut, *they speak well; * bu bijl l^eute morgcn fel^r fpat crttjad^t, 
*you woke very late this morning.* 

318. Prepositional Phrase. A phrase composed of a prepo- 
sition along with the word (generally a noun, with or without 
adjuncts) which it governs, and the nature of whose relation to 
the verbal action it defines, is a very frequent adjunct to the verb, 
taking the place of object, predicate, or adverb. 

a. As direct object in place of an accusative, such a phrase can hardly stand : 
but it may be used for a genitive object — as, td^ to arte auf tl^n, for \6) toarte 
[eincr, 'I wait for him; * for a dative object— as, cr folgt tnir, or er folgt auf 




c. Adverbial prepositional phrases are bcr SJogct fjJtctt im ?aubc, *the bird 
plays in the foliage; * toir bcrgen ben ©amen in ber (Srbe @(^oog, * we hide 
the seed in the earth*B bosom; ' er rief mit lauter @timme, *he cried with 
a loud voice.* 

819. Order of the verbal adjuncts. 

1« In the normal or regular arrangement of the sentence, all 

the adjuncts of a personal verb are placed after it. 

a. For the inverted order of arrangement, in which one of the adjuncts 
:s frequently placed before the verb it modifies, and for the tt'cmsposed order, 
in which the personal verb is placed after all its a^'uncts, see the rules gi7en 
for the order of the sentence, below, 43 1| 434. 

2. When the verb is modified by two or more adjuncts, the general rule 
18, that one which is more closely combined in idea with the verb, and more 
essentially modifies its predicative meaning, is placed fiirther from it than 
one of a more external and accessory character. Hence, 

a. The infinitive or participle, in a compound verbal form, stands at the 
end of the sentence: thus, ftcl^attc i^re 3^^nc fd^arf in feinc ginger g e* 
fe^t, 'she had stmk her teeth sharply into his fingers; * tl^r toerbet eud| 
fo olutig eureriUiad^tnid^tuber^eben, *you wUl not preswne so cruelly 
upon your power.' 

b. An infinitive dependent upon any verb, modal or causative auxiliary 
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or other, stands in like manner at the end of the sentence: thus, {(f^ t^iU 
Uor t^r tni(^ niebertoetfen, *I toill huTnbU myself before her.* 

c A separable prefix belonging to the verb takes the same place: thus, 
ftefa^ babel red^tftnflerunbunmtEig an 9, 'she looked at the same time 
right gloomj and out of humor.* 

, d. kaj part of speech oompounded with a verb after the manner of a 
separable prefix, or forming with it a verbal phrase analogous with such a 
compound, takes the same place: thus, i(^ na^m ntc^tS mel^r oon ber Winter 
mir tiegenben (&bene tta^r, 'I no longer saw anything of the plain that lay 
behind me.* 

«. Of two cases governed by the same verb, the second accusative (227.S) 
is placed after that which Is the more immediate object of the verb ; the 
genitive (219.2,3) follows the accusative; the dative (222.L1) rather more 
usually precedes the accusative. 

/. Of more than one adverb qualifying the same verb, an adverb of time 
orcunarily precedes one of place, and boSi are placed before one of manner 
or degree : thus, er arbeitet imtner ftet^ig, *he always works industriously; ' 
bu ino^nfl l^ier fe^r bequem, 'you live here very comfortably.' Hence, also^ 
the adverb of negation, ntd^t, if it modifies the general assertion of the sen- 
tence, stands last; but il its negative force applies to some particular ad- 
junct of the verb, it is placed next before that adjunct 

3. The rules as above stated are subject to various modification under 
the influence of accent or emphasis, or of euphony. 

a. Any adjunct of the verb may be transferred to a position other than 
its proper one (usually later), for the purpose of being made more promi- 
nent. 

b. Since a pronoun is, in general,* a less significant and emphatic word 
than a noun, usage has estabhshed the rule that 

A pronoun immediately dependent on the verb (not governed by a pro- 
position), whether as direct or indirect object, comes first among the verbal 
adjuncts. 

Among the pronouns, a personal pronoun comes before a demonstrative, 
the briefer personal pronouns, especially t9, ' it,* before the longer, and Hie 
reflexives first of alL 

4. Prepositional phrases take, in general, the position belonging to the 
part of speech whose equivalent they are ; but they are more Sable than 
single words to change place for euphonic reasons. 

6. The natural connections of the different verbal adjuncts are regarded 
in ^e arrangement of the sentence ; those which affect one another, and 
exert a combined infiuence upon the verbal action, being put together. 

6. The above are only the leading principles of the arrangement of words 
In a sentence. To follow out their application in detail, and illustrate their 
joint and mutual action, and the more or less irreguiar and arbitrary modi- 
flcations which they admit^ cannot here be attempted. 
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USES OF THE FORMS OF CONJUGATION. 

Person and Number. 

320. In general, the verb is of the same person and nnmber 
as its subject. 

Being, of course, of the first or second person only when its subject is a 
personal pronoun of those persons res^ctivelj, since all other words are of 
the third person. 

3521. Special Rules respecting Person, 

1. When the same verb has subjects of more than one person, 
it is of the first person (plural) if .^ther of its subjects is of the 
first person; otherwise, of the sfiooad: thus, vS) unb bu ftnb l^icr, 
*I and thou are here;' bu unb cr glaubt c5 bctbc nic^t, *you and 
he both disbelieve it.' 

2. After a relative (bcr) referring to an antecedent of the first 
or second person, the verb is in the third, unless the personal 
pronoun is repeated after the relative (compare 181) : thus, hu, bcr 
bem SSafilt^! ben SDiorbblid c|ab, Hhou who gavest to the basilisk 
his deadly glance' (but bu,' bcr bu ficibfl). 

322. Special Rules respecting Number, 

1. A verb having for its subject more than one singular nouu 
is put in the plural. 

a. To this rule there are frequent exceptions, either as the several sub- 
jects are regarded as combined into a single idea ; or as, when preceding or 
following an enumeration of single subjects, the verb, by a familiar license 
of speedi, is suffered to agree with the one nearest it alone ; or as the verb 




onward; ' c8 Beglcitc burd^ ?eben unb ©tcrbcn un8 Sicb unb ?tcbc unb SSctn, 
' may song^and love and wine accompany us through life and death; ' Siigeu, 
SWorben, ^tel^tcnunb @^cbre(^en]^at ilbcrl^anb gcnommcn, * lying, murder, 
theft, and adultery have become prevalent.' 

2. A collective noun in the singular takes a verb in the singular much 

more strictly than in English. 

a. Exceptions are only sifch expressions as cin ^aar, * two or three,' cine 
SWcngc, *a number,' ein feuljenb, *a dozen,' which are frequently used with 
plural nouns (ordinarily construed appositionally with them: see 216.5a), 
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3. After the impersonal and indefinite subjects e@, tied, baSy tuad, toti^t9, 
etc., the verb is put in the plural if a following predicate noun is plural : 
thus, c8 finb unjer mex, * there are two of us; ' bad finb meinc grcunbe, 
' those are my friends.' — So also occasionally in a case like bie gru^t bicfe« 
S3aumc« finb ftcine SBccven, *the fruit of this tree is small berries.' 

4. Out of exaggerated respectfulness, the plural verb is sometimes (the 
usage is happily g:oing out of vogue) construed with a singular title, or name 
and title: as, belie ben bcr $crr biefen ©ccfcl gu erproben, * may the gentle- 
man be pleased to try this purse ; * ©cine SUiajcftat bcr ^ontg 1^ a b en geru^t, 
* his majesty the Iring ?uu been graciously pleased to ... . 

Mood and Tbnse. 

Indicaii/ve, 

323. The use of the indicative mood, in its various tenses, 
corresponds upon the whole pretty closely in German and in Eng- 
lish. The principal points ot diflference will be stated below. 

324. Indicative Present 1. The German present — e. g. id) 
licbe — answers to the three English forms of the present ' I love, 
*I do love,' and *I am loving:' the shades of difference among 
these different values are either left to be inferred from the con- 
text, or are expressed or intimated by adjuncts to the verb or by 
verbal phrases. 

2. In German, as in English and French, the present is often 
substituted for the preterit in lively narration : thus, xi) f)xdt ftille, 
unb fal^ mid^ naij bem ©tanbc ber (Sonne urn. Snbem x6) nun fo 
tmpoxiVxdt, fcl^e iti) 2C., ' I stopped, therefore, and looked about 
me for the position of the sun. While, now, I am thus looking 
upward, I see^ etc. 

3. In expressing a past action or state which is continued so 
as to be present also (or in signifying what has been and still is), 
the German, like the French, indicates the present part and leaves 
the past to be inferred, while the English does the contrary: 
thus, finb fte fd^on tangc l^icr, ^have you been (are you) here al- 
ready a long time?' cr fcfitSft fcit fiinf Oal^ren untcr bem ©d^ncc, 
*• he ha^ been (is) sleeping for five years beneath the snow.' 

4. The German present, much more often than the English, 
is used in the sense of a future : thus, tote fan g' Of 9 an? X(i\htcff 
mxij vm, fo t{l'9 get^an/ 'how shall 1 set about it? I wUl turn 
myself around; that toill fetch it;' btc ©liter, bie er beretiifl crbtr 
' the property which he will one day inherit' 

This fntore use of the present is a direct inheritanoe from a former condition oi Ger> 
manio langnage (as represented to ns by the oldest Germanic dialectsX in wtiioh tile 
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present and fatrxra meanings were both habitually expressed by tfaie present tense, the later 
auxlliazy fntnres, asIafuMil or toill Uwe^ i^ tuerbe Hcben, not having been yet brought into 
use. See the author's "Language and the Study of Language," pp. 119, 369. 

325- Indicative Preterit. 1. The preterit answers to our 
own simple past tense, in its three forms of *I loved,' <I did 
love,' *I was loving' — all expressed, without distinction, by iij 
Ucbtc. 

2. As the present for the perfect (324.8), so the preterit is 
sometimes used for our pluperfect, to express what, at a given 
time, had been and was still: thus, tear en @ic fd^on tangc ba, 
* had you been (were you) there long already ? ' 

3. The distribution of the expression of past time between the 
preterit and perfect is not precisely the same in German as in 
English. As (326.2) the German perfect often stands where we 
should use the preterit, so the contrary is also sometimes the case : 
thus, il^r ^5rtct, tDcI^ fd^rctflid^c^ ©cric^t be« ^crm iibcr Serufa^ 
lent ergtng, *ye have heard what a terrible judgment of the 
Lord ha^ come upon Jerusalem.' 

326. Indicative Perfect 1. The perfect answers in the main 
to our perfect, expressing completed action, or action in the past 
with implied reference to the present, as no longer continuing : 
thus, \i) l^abc gcficbt, ' I have loved,' or * have been loving.' 

2. But the perfect is not infrequently used where we employ 
the preterit : the perfect is rather the tense by which something 
is simply asserted as true, while the preterit implies a connection 
with other past events in continuous narration, or a personal par- 
ticipation of the speaker, as spectator or joint actor. 

Thus, @ott l^at bic SBcU crf(|affcn, ' God created the world (it was God 
who etc.); ' \i) bin gejlern in bcr Stvc6)t gcmefcn, *I was at church yesterday ; * 
unjcr greunb ifl nculid^ geflorben, *our friend died lately: '—but @ott crfd^uf 
bic SBctt in \t6)% Sagcn, itnb ru^tc am ftcbcnten, ' God created the worid in 
six days, and rested on the seventh;' id^ ttjar in bcr ^ird^c, tt)o $crr ^, etnc 
tjortrcfflic^c ?5rcbigt \)\tii, *I was at church, where Mr. N". preached an ad- 
mirable sermon ; ' unf cr featcr ftarb gcftern, * our father died yesterday (in 
our presence).* 

Something of the same distinction appears also in ^English usage, and it 
is impossible to explain fully the difference in idiom between the two lan- 
guages without a great deal of detailed illustration. Moreover, there are 
many eases in either tongue where both tenses might be employed with 
equal propriety. 

3. For the present in place of our perfect, see 324.8 ; for the perfect in 
plaoe of the future, see 328.S&. 

887. Indicative Pluperfect, The pluperfect in German, as 

L 2 
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in English, expresses actioD already finished at a time in the past 
either defined or contemplated by the speaker : thns, idj l^ottc ge^ 
Hcbt, * I had loved ' or * been loving.' 

8528. Indicative Future and Future Perfect, 1. These tenses 

ordinarily agree in nse with their English correspondents : thus, 

ii) toerbc ficbcn, * I shall love ' or * be loving ; ' ic^ tocrbc gcticbt 

l^abcn, * I shall have loved ' or * been loving.' 

They express simple futurity, that which is going to be ; and are care- 
fully to be distiuguished from the modal auxiliary forms composed of the 
infinitive with tDoUen and follen (257-8X which more or less <U8tinctly im- 
ply an assent or intent, a propriety or obligation. 

2. The futures are sometimes used to indicate a claimed probability, or 
express a conjecture : thus, baS iDtrb iDO^t ^fjv Srubcr Jein, * that is your 
brother, is it not?* cr tuirb nid^t langc bort geblicben fcin, *I presume he 
did not stay there long.* 

8. a. In German, as in English, the perfect is often employed where the 
future perfect would be logically more correct, the implication of futurity 
being sufficientlv made by the context: thus, id^ toerbe fommen, fobalb id^ 
tneinen Sricf gcfd^ricbcn babe, ' I shall come as soon as I have written my 
letter * (for mcrbc gcfcftricbcn gaben, * shall have written *). 

b, A present or perfect is occasionally substituted for a future, by a figure 




or thou art a dead man I * 

c. For the frequent use of a present instead of a future tense, see 324.4. 

Subjunctwe. 

329. The subjunctive mood, which has almost passed out of 
nse in English, still continues in full currency in German, having, 
if the two " conditional " tenses be included with it (as they are 
in fact subjunctive, both in form and character), more than a cor- 
responding tense for every tense of the indicative. In some of 
its offices (the optative, potential, conditional) it answers to what 
is left of our own subjunctive, and to the compounded tenses 
(with the auxiliaries may, mighty would, and should) by which 
we have in part supplied the place of the latter ; in other offices 
(especially in indirect statement, 333) there is in English hardly 
anything analogous, though the classical tongues present similar 
constructions in abundance. 

830. The subjunctive is the mood of possibility, contingency, 
subjectivity, in contradistinction from the indicative as the mode 
of actuality, direct assertion, objectiveness. 
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a. The sabjcinctive of the Germanic languages is by orii;in an optative, or mood ex- 
proasinfr wish or desire, and there was another mood more properly known as subjunctive. 
In the Greek, both still subsist together ; but in German, as in Latin, the two have become 
one, which combines, ^ith various modifications and restadctions, their several offices. 

b. Not every statement of a hypothetical or contingent character re- 
quires the subjunctive : that character is often sufficiently intimated by the 
radical meaning of the verb used, or of the adverbs or conjunctions em- 
ployed with it ; the cases in which this mood is availed of are those to be 
explained below. 

c Even in the cases detailed, there is considerable freedom of choice be- 
tween a subjunctive and an indicative expression, depending on the degree 
of contingency or reality of the implied conception ; the difference being 
sometimes so slight as to be hardly definable: and an indicative is occa 
sionally used where analogy would lead us to expect a subjunctive, as if, 
by a figure of speech, to give a character of actuality to what is in itself 
properly contingent. It is not possible to say, as in some other languages, 
that certain grammatical constructions, or certain particles, require or 
" govern " the subjunctive. 

d. In the subjunctive* the distinctions of tense are of only subordinate 
value, and are even to some extent effaced. The tenses do not, therefore, 
require to be separately treated. 

831. The Subjunctive as Optative, 

1. The present subjunctive is frequently used in an optative 

sense, as expressing a wish, request, or direction on the part of 

,the speaker. 

Thus, gcfcgnct fci cr aUcgcit, * blessed be he ever; » tang U\)t ber ^5ntg ! 
c8 freue ftq, incr ba . . . 'long live the king I let him rejoice, who . . .;' 
brfiutltd^eS Seincn Icgen mir bem 2^^or an, *let us dress Thor in bridal vest- 
ments.' 

a. This use is limited to the third persons of both numbers, and the first 
plural: for the second persons, the imperative is used; and for the first 
singular, m5ge, ' may/ is needed as auxiliary. The same auxiliary may also 
be employed in the other persons. 

b. The subject is put after the verb, except in the third pers. singular, 
where it may have either position, and more usually stands before. 

c. The optative subjunctive is used, as already noticed (243.1), to fill 
out the declension of the imperative, and is practically, in Uie third pers. 
plural, the most common imperative form, since the use of the second per- 
son in ordinary address is no longer approved (153.4). 

d. This subjunctive sometimes becomes, in application, concessive, or 
expresses a supposition or assumption : thus, tnan begegne 3emanben tm 
§au8 ; c8 fei ctne ®c(cttfd^aft bctjammen, ' let one meet anybody in the 
house ; let a company be assembled (i. e. supposing such to be the case) ; ' 
cr t^uc, tnaS cr mollc, ' let him do what he please (*. e. though he do).' 

e. Hence, with bcttn, it becomes, by an elliptical construction, equivalent 
to 'unless ; ' thus, cr fii!)re beiin grct)a jur ©raut mir Ijcim, * unless he bring 
me home Freya as bride,' (i. e. ' [u he would gain what he wishes] then let 
him bring,' etc.) 

( 2. The preterit and pluperfect tenses are also employed in a kind 
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few carnages:* befonberS, totrm er ftd^ toerfc^offen ^abenfoUte, 'especlallj 
if he should chance to have exhausted his ammunition.* 

5. Akin with the potential and hypothetical uses of the subjunc- 
tive are the following more special cases : 

a. The subjunctive present is used in a clause involving an indefinite 
relative pronoun or conjunction (whoever, however^ etc.) : thus, toxt autft ber 
SWcnfc^Uqc toanfe, * however human (will) may waver ^* Jo flein ftc auif \ti, 
* however small it be ; * auf tod6)t %xt c8 fei, * in whatever way it may be.' 

(. The subjunctive, present or past, is used after bag, um bag, batnit, 'in 
order that,* to express the end had in view, or sought to be attained ; thus, 
lofl mir ba« ^m, bag id^ bag eurc tii^rc, * relieve my heart, that I may move 
yours;* er milnfcl^te gu rcgicrcn, nur bamit bcr @utc ungel^mbcrt gut fcin 
tnbd^te, ' he desired to rule only in order that the good might be able to be 
good without hindrance.* 

The tense is governed by the requirements of the sense, generally accord- 
ing with that of the preceding verb. 

c In these, as in other constructions, the indicative is also met with: 
thus, toaS aud^ bie ©mutic^fcit gu t^un gebrangt tnirb, * whatever our sensu- 
ousness is impelled to do ; * bamit man biefe @tabt ctnnel)men tann, * that 
the city may be (wherewith it is able to be) captured; ' bag jcbcr duett Ucr* 
ficgt, * that every fountain may dry up (so that every fount shall dry up).* 

d. A subjunctive is used in a dependent substantive clause (generally after 
bag, * that ') to denote something that is provided for or looked forward to, 
regarded as of probable, desirable, or suitable occurrence : thus, er mugte 
Mctbcn bis (or hx9 bag) bie gtut^en fi6) tocrliefen, ' he had to remain till the 
flood should subside ; ' ed lag i^m baran, ba^ ber grtebe nic^t unterbrod^en 
tnerbe, ' he was anxious that the peace should not be broken ; ' eS gel^iirt ftd^, 
bag bag SBebflrfmg bcfrtebijt inerbe, * it is proper that the want be satisfied.* 

& some of its forms, this construction passes over into that of the sub- 
junctive of indirect statement (see the next paragraph), after verbs of wish- 
ing, anticipating, and the like. 

333. The Subjunctive of Indirect Statement, 

1. By a construction which has only partial analogies in Eng- 
lish, the German subjunctive is often used to express a thought 
indirectly, as reported, recognized, or contemplated by some one. 

Thus, er antinortete, er a6ite griebrici^ unb wilnfc^e ben gricbcn, *he 
answered that he esteemed Frederick and desired peace ; ' mir intffcn faum. 




2. Such a subjunctive stands always in a (logically) dependent 
substantive clause. The use of this mood more fully subordinates 
the clause to the action of the verb in the other clause, upon 
which it depends, relieving the speaker from responsibility for it 
or concern with it. 

3. Verbs most often followed by the subjunctive of indirect 
statement are especially 
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o. Verbs that signify imparting, in every form, as statement, report 
asser:l;ion, confession, reminding, and the like. 

6. Verbs that signify apprehension, as perceiving, knowing, feeling, 
calling to mind, imagining, concluding, and the like. 

c. Verbs that signify contemplation with feelings of various kinds, as 

belief, doubt, dread, wonder, joy, sorrow, wish, hope. 

Some of these verbs complicate the idea of indirectness with that of de- 
sire, doubt, or conditionality, em expressed by the subjunctive in its other 
uses. 

d. The verb upon which the clause of indirect statement depends may 
sometimes be omitted altogetlier: thus, bte l!ateiner tnurben l^art Derfotgt, 
mtil jcncr fic gu fc^r bcgiinftigt ^a be, *the Latins were severely persecuted, 
because [It was claimed that] he had favored them too much.' 

e. Or, the clause is dependent on a noun of kindred meaning with the 
verbs above mentioned : thus, au8 SBetorgnig, baft cr Unru^en crregen tt) er b c, 
' out of apprehension that he would stir up disorders ; ' untcr bem ^or* 
ttjanb, cr ^abe frii^cr bctd^roorcn attcS anju^eigcn, * under the pretext that 
he had earlier taken oath to denounce everything ; ' bte SfJad^ri^t, bag cr fte 
in8 ©cfangnifi getnorfen ^ a be, *the news that he had thrown them into 
prison.' 

4. a. Regularly and ordinarily, tlie verb in the indirect state- 
ment has the same tense as it would have if the statement were 
made directly, by the person and under the circumstances con- 
\ templated. 

Thus, fte gtaubtcn, bag c« tua^r fcl, *they believed that it was true 
'■ (since they would have said " we believe that it is true ") ; er anttnortcte, er 
fci nic^t gcfommcn, (J^rtften fcinblid^ angugreifcn, fonbem tnerbenur ©c.- 
walt mit ©eroalt gurilcftrctben, *he answered, he was not ["I am not"] 
come to attack Christians, but would only [" I sJiall only "] repel violence 
with violence;' balb fragtc man nid^t mc^r, mer tnitgeljc, fonbern mcrgu* 
rilcfbtetbe, ^soon it was no longer asked who was going along ["who is go- 
ing? 'Hi but who was staying ["who is staying?"] behind;' id) Ijabe gc* 
- mSn{(^t, er fotle ftd) auf 9teifeu begeben, 'I have wished that he should be- 
take himself to journeying.' 

b. Hence, the use of the present, perfect, and future subjunctive in in- 
direct statement is much more frequent than that of the preterit and pluper- 
fect and of the conditionaL But 

c. The past tenses are used, when they would have been used (either as 
indicative or as subjunctive) in the corresponding statement made directly : 
thus, er mflntd^te, bag cr auf bem Sobeit geblieben mare, *he wished he had 
remained in the garret ; ' tt)er fann tniffen, maS nicftt 3emanb gtaubUA fanbc, 
' who can tell what somebody might not think credible ? ' bed ®ef il^leS, bag 
iiid^tg tm ?ebcn red^t gefd^fi^c mcnn c8 blog gejcftfi^c, * of the feeling that no- 
thing in life would be done rightly if it should be just simply done.' 

Barely, on the other hand, a subjunctive of indirect statement is forced 
oat of the past tense which it shoidd have into the present, as the more 
usual tense belonging to the indirect construction (see B. 190.33). 

d Moreover, in a clause dependent on a verb of past tense, the subjunc- 
tive is quite often put in the past (as it always is in English), contrary to 
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strictnile: thus, ftc gtaubtcncg tt)fire [for feil ^a^ncngcf&rct, * they thought 
it was the crowing of cocks; ' fic fragten ob jie red^t miiBte [for Wiffe] toer 
il^r iD^ann ft) arc [for Jet], *they asked whether she really knew who her 
hushand«;<w;' gmg bei tnir ju ^fx% ob td^ ftc metf tc [for iDcdfe], *took 
counsel with myself, whether 1 ahouid wake her.' 

e. This assimilation of the suhjunctive in tense to the verb on which 
it depends is, in general, much more common in the more careless and less 
dignified styles of writing, and in colloquial discourse, than in higher styles. 
But it is occasionally met with in every style, sometimes without special 
assignable cause, sometimes where a present subjunctive form would not be 
distinguishable from an indicative, or where a clause is dependent on an- 
other dependent clause, and needs to be distinguished from the Latter in 
construction : thus, er bot burd^ Oefanbtc an, bie §iirftcn moci)tcn [for mogcn, 
which would be indicative as well] felbft enttd^ciocn, XO(x% er rcd)tma6ig bc» 
f age, *■ he offered through embassadors that the princes might themselves 
decide what he rightfully possessed.' 

5. The Indicative may also be used in phrases similar to those above 
cited, mostly with an implication of actuality, as recognized by the speaker 
also: thus, tner tncig, tt)o bit bein Oliicfc bliil^t, 'who knows where thy 
fortune is blooming for thee [as it surely is blooming somewhere] ? ' man 
jnugte gtoubcn, bag er DoUig toergcffen tear, * one could not but believe that 
he was wholly forgotten ; ' er t)ermei(tc, bt« er ftd) iibergeugt l^atte, bag fetner 
Don benfeinenguriicfblieb, *he delayed till he was persuaded that none 
of his men was left behind.' 

But the difference of implication is often very indistinct, and the choice 
between the two moods depends in part upon the style used : too nice a use 
of the subjunctive in easy or colloquial discourse would be thought finical, 
and pedantic. 



6. The elliptical use of the subjunctive of indirect statement with optative 




*l, A past subjunctive tense is (rarely) used interrogatively, by way of 
questioning or disputing something; supposed to have been asserted : thus, 
bu ^attefl c8 gcfagt? bu ^aft mir nid^ts gejagt, *£is jt claimed that] you have 
said so ? you have said nothing to me.' '^ 



y 



Conditiondl. 

334* The conditional tenses are, in form, subjunctive preterits 
corresponding to the future as a present : thus, cr tuirb tiebett, ' he 
is about to love,' er tucrbc Ueben, ' he may be about to love,' er 
tottrbe ticbcn, * he might or would be about to love.' 

Their proper significance, then, is that of a contingent futurity, 
such a potentiality as may be signified by a tense past in form. 
In this they coincide (as appears from the rules and examples 
given above, 332) with the past subjunctive tenses, preterit and 
pluperfect. In fact, 
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835. 1. The conditional corresponds in meaning with tlie 
preterit and pluperfect subjunctive, being an admissible substitute 
for these tenses in some of their uses. 

a. Especially, in the conclusion of a complete hypothetical period (332.1) 
thus, lebteji bu nod^, t(^ luilrbe hid) Hcocn Don biejer 3^^*^ *wert thot 
yet alive, I should love thee henceforth ; ' fcineS tt) ii r b e lenffam genua 
f cin, locnn tuir bto6 f^iw 3)afcin in bcr $anb geroa^r milrbcn, *none would 
be manageable enough, if we were merely aware of its presence in the 
'hand.' 

h. Id a conclusion with condition only intimated (332.2e): thus, bir 
iBogel n)fltbcn b a nn 9?eflcr in mctnen 3^cigcK baucn, *in that case (if this 
were so) the birds would build nests in my branches ; ' ^jrob' c« Itebcr ntd)t, 
benn bu mftrbefl ;jcrfd^cllt njcrbcn, 'rather, do not try it; for [if thou didst 
try it] thou wouldst be dashed in pieces.' 

c. In a more strictly potential construction (332.8) : thus, ftd^ ernllltc^ 
gu ttjcl^rcn tt)ilrbc fc^r gcfal^rlid^ fcin, * to defend one's self seriously 
would be very dangerous;' t>a^ toilrbe un8 gu hjcit fiif)rcn, 'that 
would lead us too far.' 

2. The use of the conditional is much less frequent than that of the 
past subjunctive tenses in the constructions above explained. While the 
two are so nearly equivalent that the subjunctive may usually be put in 
place of the conditional, they are not absolutely identical iu sense ; the con- 
ditional may sometimes be preferred where the idea of futurity is promi- 
nent (as in the first example above, under a) — as also, for formal reasons, 
where the subjunctive verb would not be plainly distinguished from an in- 
dicative (as in the first example under b). 

336. Quite rarely, the conditional is employed in indirect statement In 
place of the future subjunctive, in the same manner as a preterit subjunc- 
tive for a present (333.4(2) — that is to say, with the value of a past sub- 
junctive to the future : thus, er inugtc, ba§ btcfc Slncrbictungen ben ^reuj- 
gua nid^t auf^oltcn milrb en [for hjcrbcn, which would not be distinguish- 
able from an indicative], ' he knew that tiiese offers would not detain the 
crusade.' 

887. The use of the imperative requires no explanation, be- 
ing the same in German as in English. 

a. With the proper imperative persons (the second persons singular and 
plural) the subject pronouns, bu and i^r, may be either expressed or omitted: 
if expressed, they follow the verb. 

h. For the use of the present subjunctive as imperative in the third 
persons singular and plural and the first plural, see 331.1c. 

338. Besides the phrases mentioned at 243.1 as employed impera- 
tively, the present indicative sometimes intimates a peremptory order, as if 
from one whose simple word is equivalent to a command ; the past partici- 
ple has, elUptically (see 359.3), a similar force; and the infinitive is used 
d.alectically or colloquially, with the same meaning (347.2). 
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Inf/iiitive, 

339. The infinitive is properly the verbal nonn, and all its 
uses grow out of its value as such. 

340. 1. Any infinitive is capable of use directly as a noun, 
either with or without an article or other limiting words. Such 
a noun is always of the neuter gender (61.3c), and declined ac- 
cording to the first declension, first class (76) ; and, having the 
value of an abstract, it very seldom forms a plural. 

Thus, ®ottc«toflcrn, ?ilgcn, 2Rorbcn unb @tc^Icn l^at flbcr^anb genom* 
men, 'blasphemy, lying, murdering, and stealing have become prevalent;* 
iDctd^ ein Sl^Jbcttt gum ©Amaufcn, 'what an appetite for feastmgl ' cr png 
iDtcbcr tnit fcincm ^figt^ ^ofJic^^cn ©riigen an, *he began again with his 
odiously polite greeting.* 

2. As the examples show, such a noun is more usually to be rendered 
by our verbal noun in ing (which we often call "participial infinitive," al- 
though in truth it is quite another word than the present participle) ; but 
also, not rarely, by other verbal derivatives. 

3. There are some nouns, originally infinitives, which are in such con- 
stant use as to have won an independent value as nouns : such are Seben, 
*life,' (Stitfet^en, 'horror,.' Slnbcnfcn, 'memorial,' and so on. 

341. In German, as in English, the preposition ju, *to,* which 
was originally used only in its proper prepositional sense with 
the infinitive, governing the latter as it would govern any other 
noun under similar circumstances^ has now become attached as 
a kind of fixed accompaniment, or sign, to the infinitive in a great 
part of its uses ; and therefore, in describing the different infini- 
tive constructions, it becomes necessary to distinguish between 
the cases in which ju is employed and those in which it is omit- 
ted. 

342. The Infinitive as subject of a verb. 

The infinitive, either with or without ju, is often employed as 
the subject of a verb. 

Thus, njadjfcn, grog unb att njcrbcn, ba8 tfl ba8 ctngtg @(ft5ne, * to grow, 
to become big and old— that is the only fine thing ; * hjo gctaufd)t gu xotx* 
ben un8 bcitfomer mar, * where to be deceived was more advantageous for 
us; ' mil fotd)en tfl nic^t gut in ber S^ci^c fampfcn, * fighting at close quar- 
ters with such men is not good ; * gcfa^rlic^ \^% ben 2eu ju toecfcn, ' it is 
dangerous to wake the lion.* 

a. The infinitive as subject is in the great m^ority of cases accompanied 
bygu. 

(. More usually (as the examples show), the infinitive stands as logical 
subject, the verb taking in addition e8, * it,' or bog, ' that,* or the like (especi- 
ally the first), as impersonal or indefinite grammatical subject 
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843. The Infinitive as object^ or dependent on another verb, 

L The infinitive without gu is directly dependent on 

1. The various auxiliaries : as, toerben, the auxiliary of the future and 
conditional tenses (240.2) ; ^aben, tiie auixiliaiy of the perfect and pluper- 
fect tenses, in the cases where the infinitive is used instead of the past 
participle in forming tibose tenses (240.1c); the auxiliaries of mood 
(242.1) ; tl^un, when used as auxiliary in the sense of our do (242.3) 
laffen, as causative auxiliary (242.2) : see below, 6. 

2. $aben, ' have,* in certain phrases, with an adjective : thus, bu l^afl gut 
reben, * that is easy to say* (i.e. * thou hast talking good, makest an easy 
thing of talking '). 

3. %fyxnf and a few other verbs, followed by nttfitS al3, * nothing [else] 
than, nothing but : ' thus, cr tl^ot ntd^tS al8 fie anfqaucn, * he did nothing 
but look at her ; * e8 toftct nid^tS al8 bic ©cmctne fein fur aUe, * it costs 
nothing but being the common one for alL* 

4. Semen, 'learn:' thus, cr l^atte ba8 ®utc toilrbigen getemt, * he had 
learned to value what was good.' 

5. A number of verbs admit an infinitive in the manner of a second 
direct object, along with their ordinary object: these are ^eigen, *call, bid,' 
ncnnen, *call,' lel^rcn, * teach,' l^etfen, *help,' madden, 'make,' laffen, 'allow, 
cause,' and a few that denote perception by the senses, namely (e^en (and 
rarely fc^aucn), 'see,' l^orcn, 'hear,' fii^len, 'feel,' and ftnbcn, 'find.' 

Thus, er ^eigt il^n toeber ^oflen no* WX^t fporen, * he bids him spare 
neither expense nor labor; ' toaSmanfo crfenncn l^cigt (nennt), 'what peo- 

' that teaches us to 
'we must help him 
this freedom makes 




sofa.' 

a. With most of the verbs under this head, the object taken along with 
the infinitive has the logical value of a subject-accusative to the infinitive — 
which is the nearest approach made in Grerman to that construction, so 
familiar in the classical tongues, especially in the Latin: thus, i(^ l^bre ba8 
@ra« inac^fen, * I hear the grass grow,' signifies that the grass grows, and 
that I perceive it so doing. 

This construction, especially with fe^en, l^orcn, and taffcn (and by far 
oftenest with the last), is followed out into a variety of other forms, some 
of them of a peculiar and idiomatic character : thus, 

6. The proper object of the governing verb is frequently omitted, and th» 
infinitive then designates its action without reference to any definite actor 
thus, i(3^ ^orc tlopfcn, * I hear [some one] knock (hear a knocking) ; 
lagt flingcln, 'cause to ring (let the bell be rung) ; ' lag uberaU filr ha9 
^cug^eer in ben ^irc^cn bcten, * cause to pray for the crusading army 
everywhere in the churches (let it be prayed for).' 

c. If, then, the infinitive itself takes an object, the construction is equiv- 
alent to one in which that object is directly dependent upon the governing 
verb, and is the subject-accusative of the infinitive taken as an infinitive 
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passive ; and it is generallj best so rendered : thus, idj bore eud^ [then ^a% 
preif en, ' I hear you to be praised every day (hear [them] praise you) ; ' ct 
Uc6 bic brci ^ingc fiir cineti mad)cn, * he caused the three rings to be made 
in place of one (caused to make them).* 

d That the construction has in fact, in the apprehension of those who 
use the language, been virtually converted into a passive one, and the real 
object of the infinitive transferred to the governing verb, is shown by the 
circumstance that that object, when designating the same person or thing 
with the subject of the verb, is express^ by the reflexive instead of the 
personal pronoun: thus, er mollte f t(^ nt(^t l^alten laffen, ^he would not let 
himself be held ' (instead of ' would not allow [any one] to hold Mm^] bad 
Idgt f id^ l^dren, *that lets itself be heard (i. e. is worth hearing); ' aid er 
f t (^ ttxoa^ oortefett tte§, *■ as he was having something read aloud to himself; * 
er lagt oft Don ftd^ ^oren, 'he lets himself be often heard from (lets [us] often 
hear from him).* Occasionally, the logical object of laffen is even added in the 
form of a prepositional adjunct: thus, fte Itegeti ftd^ bnvdt bie ^ac^e 
nid^t ab^alten, ' they did not suffer themselves to be restrained by the guards' 
— ^instead of fte licgeti bic SBad^e jte nt(^t ab^aftcn, * they did not suffer the 
guards to restrain them.' 

6. Special and more anomalous cases are — an infinitive in the sense of a 
present participle after bletben, ' remain: ' thus, fte blteben im Gaffer fiecfen, 
'they remained sticking in the water; ' and after ^abett with a direct ob- 
ject: thus, er ^at ^ein im better (tegen, *he has wine lying in his cellar: ' 
— an infinitive of purpose (below, IILl) without jfli in a few phrases ; as, \a% 
fte betteln ge^n, 4et them ^ beggmgl ' er (egt ftd^ fd^tafen, *he lays himself 
down to sleep ; ' — and f))agieren, ' to be out for pleasure or exercise {jexpaii- 
aUi\^ after a verb expressing the kind of motion : as, i(^ reite, f a^re, ge^ 
{pa;{teTen, * I ride, drive, or walk out for pleasure.' 

IL The infinitive with ju is often construed as a direct object 

1. As the sole object of a considerable number of verbs, especially of 
verbs whose action points forward to something as to be attained or done: 
for example, such as signify begin, undertake, endeavor, venture, plan, 
kope, desire, promise, refrain ; and some others. 

2. Along with an indirect personal object, with verbs signifying com- 
mand, permit, impute, forbid, and the like. 

Thus, er gebot mtr lu fd^tnetgen, 'he commanded me to remain silent; ' 
bie ^ac^e eriaubt 9^iemanben l^orgutreten, ' the guard allows no one to step 
forward.' 

III. The infinitive with ju is constmed in the manner of an 

indirect object : 

1. To express the purpose or design of an action : thus, ic^ bin ntd)t ba 
Slat^fel m iBfen, * I am not here to solve riddles ; ' bic Mttxt ju bcfreicn, 
fottten auc Sanber erobert merben, ' to free the seas, all lands were to be sub- 
dued.' 

a. This comes nearest to the original and proper purpose of an infini- 
tive with gu, *■ to, in order to, for to.' The same meaning is conveyed more 
explicitly by prefixing um (see below, 346.1). 

b. The infinitive stands thus often after fetn^ ' to be,* and S^tlfOi, ' stand, 
with the logical value of an infinitive passive: thus, ba toar jo meted ^n 
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fe^en, ' there was so much there to be seen (so much for seeing, as object 
for sight).' 

This construction in itself evidently admits of either an active or a pas- 
sive interpretation, according as the thing mentioned is put forward as 
subject or object of the verbal action conveyed by the infinitive. German 
usage merely adopts the latter alternative. 

c $aben, with a following infinitive and gu, also sometimes forms a 
phrase in which what is properly the object of ^abeti is regarded and treat- 
ed as if dependent on the other verb : thus, mir ^aben ben (Sorfo gu befc^rei* 
ben, ' we have to describe the Corso (have the Corso for describing, or as 
theme for description) ; * — the object may even bo omitted, or an intransi- 
tive infinitive employed, leaving to ^abcn simply the idea of necessity 
thus, cr §at nid^t me$r jju fiird^tcn, * he no longer has [aught] to fear.' 

2. In other relations such as are ordinarily expressed by a remoter ob- 
ject, or a prepositional phrase having the value of such an object, after 
verbs intransitive or transitive; thus, afe cr tarn ju flcrben, *when he came 
to die (to dying);' bo treibt'« i^n, ben $rei« gu ermerben, 'then he feels 
impelled to gain the prize: ' man gembbnt ed fttU gu fle^en, 'it is trained to 
stand stiU; ' nic^t barf i^ btr gu gtcicpen mxdi tjermeffen. *I may not pre- 
sume to be like thee; * h)ir freuen un8, ba« gu ^oren, * we rejoice at hearing 
that; ' cr rut)t ntd^t bi'c @tabt gu Dcrgicrcn, *he ceases (rests) not to adorn 
the city ; ' ba« ©cbrangc ^inbcrt i^n gu flicl^cn, *the crowd forbids (hinders) 
him to fly.' 

As the examples show, the infinitive in this construction, though it 
often has tho value of a dative, which its governing preposition gu, ' to,' 
best fits it to fill, is also sometimes used in the manner of a genitive, or an 
''ablative " (expressing the from relation). 

344. The Infinitive as ddjunct to an Adjective, 

1. The iDfinitive, always with its sign gu, is used as limiting 

adjunct especially to adjectives denoting possibility, ease or 

difficulty, obligation, desire, readiness, and the like — to such, in 

genera], as point forward, to something to be attained or done. 

Thus, bcrcit ben 3let^cr gu burdbbringcn, * ready to penetrate the ether ; ' 
Ici(i)t gu fd)affcn, 'easy to obtain; ' bangc, feinen ©d^mutf gu ttcrUeren, * afraid 
of losing his adornment' 

2. Many adjectives when qualified by gu^ 'too,' or gcnug, etc., 'enough, 
sufficiently,' become capable of taking an infinitive as adjunct: thus, 
infid)tig gcnug, bic gr56tcn 2^^icre gu tobtcn, * powerful enough to kill the 
largest animals; ' gu t(ctn ben 9laum gu fitllen, 'too small to fill the space.' 

But after gu and an adjective, the infinitive governed by um (346.1), 
or an awkward and illogical construction with aU ha% ' than that,' is more 
frequent. 

Oompare the power to govern a dative given to an adjective by the same 
qualifying words (223.5) : the cases are plainly analogous, the gu in such 
combinations having its proper prepositional force. 

345. The Infinitive as adjunct to a Noun. 

The infinitive, always accompanied by }u, is often dependent 
upon a noun. 
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The cases of such infinitives may be classified under three 
beads : 

1. The goveming noun is one related in meaning to the verbs and adjec- 
tives ahready spedfled as admitting a dependent in&iitiye : thus, @rlaubni§ 
ben^aum gu ))liinbern, * permission to plunder the tree;' oI)ne ^offnung 
aufmfie^en, * without hope to rise again (of rising);' bie )Begierbe, fie j^u 
tneaen, ' the desire to awaken her ; ' ben SBorfti^lag,]c«ic @o^ne abgujcnbcn, 
*the proposal to send off his sons.' 




lugeni 

3. The infinitive represents a genitive, most often a genitive of equiva- 
lence (216.2e), or has tiie logical value of an added ezplanation of the gov- 
ernmg noun: thus, bie ©d^mod&Jctt, iebem gu oerj^rec^en, *the weakness 
of promising to each one; ' cin ©efii^l be8 SSerbienfte^, biefc gangc $b^c au8» 
gufiiffen, *a feeling of the merit of filling out this whole height.' 

These classes, however, variously cross and pass into each other. 

346! The Infinitive governed by a Preposition, 

1. Only three prepositions — namely, uut, *in order,' o^nc, 
* without,' flatt or anftatt, * instead ' — are allowed in German to 
govern the infinitive directly. 

They are placed at the beginning of the infinitive clause, pree edingf all 
the words dependent on or limiting the infinitiv0>, which stands last, always 
with gu next before it, and which is ordinarily to be rendered (except after 
urn) by"dur " participial infinitive," or verbal in mg : thus, jebennann tommt, 
um gu fe^en ooer gcfe^cn gu werbcn, * every one comes in order to see or to 
be seen ; ' ol^ne eud^ \6xxotx gu t)ertlagen, * without accusing you sorely ; * 
anflatt aber bie ^ieburd^ ergeugte gfinfttge ©timmung gu benu^en^ * instead, 
however, of improving the favorable state of mind thus brought about.' 

2. With other prepositions, when a similar expression is re- 
quired, the infinitive clause is represented beforehand by a ba or 
bar in composition with the preposition, and then itself follows, as 
if in apposition with this bo* 

Thus, fie hjaren nol^e baran, auf t^n gu treten, 'they were near to tread- 
ing on him (near to this — viz. to tread on him); ' betta^rte mi(j^ bat) or, 
bie ^J^atter an ben ^ufen felbfi gu legen, ' saved me fh>m laying the adder to 
my own bosom (from this — ^viz. to lay etc.) ; '- fie brangcn b ar auf , fic^ xt&ji% 
IVL n)enben, ' they insisted on turning to the right.' 

a. Such a phrase as 'they insisted on his turning to the right,' where 
the subject of the action signified by the participial infinitive is different 
from that of the verb with which this is connected by the preposition, can- 
not be expressed in German by an infinitive : for &e infinitive clause is 
substituted a complete substantive clause (436.3c?), with a personal verb and 
its subject: thus, {te brangen barauf, bag er ftd^ recl^td ttenben foUte^ 'thej 
insisted on this — ^that he shonld turn to tiie light' 
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347. Th£ Infinitive in Absolute Constructions, 

1. In various elliptical constructions, chiefly analogous with such as are 
usual in English also, the infinitive stands without being dependent on any 
other word: thus, ftjarum mid^ totdtti, * why awaken me?* ac^ ! auf ba^ 
mutbige SRog inic^ gu Jc^Wtngen, *oh, to leap upon a spirited horse! ' o fd^S* 
neS ifettb, gufe^cn . . . , *oh beautiful picture I to see . . .; * anberer grcttel 
md^t gu gebenten, 'not to mention other outrages:' and so on. 

2. By a usage not authorized in good German style, an infinitive is 
. colloquially used with an imperative meaning: thus, ha bletbett, *stay 

there I ' 

348. Infinitive Clauses, 

1. The iDfinitive used as a noun has the construction of an 

ordinary noun. But in its proper use as infinitive, itj^^hares in 

the construction of the verb of which it forms a part, taking the 

same adjuncts — whether predicate, object, adverb, or preposir 

tional phrase — as the personal forms of the verb : thus forming 

often extended and intricate infinitive clauses^ which have the 

logical value of full substantive clauses, and are exchangeable 

with such. 

Thug, man ifl befc^aftiat, ba8 |ci^5nc ^JJflaflcr, too c« abgmrcic^cn |d)eiut, 
roieber nea in @tanb gu fc^en, Hhey are occupied with setting the nice 
pavemenu newly in order again, wherever it seems to be giving way;' 
or, man ijl bamit bcjc^fiftigt, bag man .... in ©tanb jet^t. 

2. As a rale, the infinitive stands last in such a clause ; and, in 
, general, whatever is dependent on an infinitive is placed before it. 

^ ^ a. See the examples already given. When two or three infinitives come 
to stand togethier, each precedes the one it depends on, in the reverse of the 
English order: thus, \\)x ^abt micft crmorben taffen tDoUcn, *you have 
wanted to cause to murder me (have me murdered).' But an infinitive used 
as participle (240.lc) .allows nothing to follow it, and an auxiliary in- 
finitive must be placed before it : thus, i^r merbet m\6) ^ a b e n ermorben 
loffen ttJoUcn, 'you will have wanted' etc Compare 439.2. 

3. The order in which the various members of an infinitive 
clause stand is the same which would belong to them if the in- 
finitive were a part of a compound verbal tense : see 319. 

Particvples. 

349. The participles are properly verbal adjectives, and all 
their uses and constructions are those of adjectives. 

350. The present participle has active force, representing in 
adjective form the exerting of an action, or the continuing of a 
state or condition, in the same way as this is represented by the 
preaeut tfinaft of the verb. 
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ThuB, ber reifenbc SKotcr, * the travelling painter (t. c the painter whe 
travels) ; * cine Uebenbe Sbiutter, * a loving mother.* 

cu In rare cases, and by a license which is not approved, a present 
participle is used passively: thus, eine tnelfenbe ^ul) (eine ^u^ knel(^e 
gcmcttt mirb), *a mQking cow (a cow that is milked);* bic oor^abcnbc 
yf^eifc (bic 9lcife bic man Dor^at), ' the intended journey (the journey which 
one has before him) ; ' ber betreffcnbe $un!t, 'the point concerned.' 

351. 1. The past participle of a transitive verb has pas- 
sive rneaDing, without any distinct implication of past time. 

Thus, bo8 getiebte ^inb, Hhe beloved child,* i. e: the child whom one has 
loved, or loves, or will love, according to the connection in which the term 
is used. 

a. But such a participle, from a verb denoting a single act rather 
than a continuous action, may sometimes be used with a past meaning : 
thus, ba« gcftoljlene ^ferb, * the stolen horse ; ' ber getruntcnc SBein, * the 
imbibed wine.' 

2. The past participle of an intransitive verb has active mean- 
ing, and is for the most part employed only in the formation of 
the compound tenses of the verb. But, 

0. The past participle of a verb taking fein as its auxiliary (241.2) 
may be used adjectively, with a distinctly past meaning : thus, ber Qt^dU 
Icne ©c^nce (ber ©c^nee, tt)ctd^er gcfaUen tft), *the fallen snow.' 

3. Many words have the form of past participles, but the value 

of independent adjectives, either as having a meaning which would 

not belong to them as participles, or as being divorced from verbs 

both in form and meaning, or as derived from verbs which are no 

longer in use as verbs, or as seeming to imply verbs which have 

never been in use. 

Thus, gete^rt, 'learned,* befannt, * known,' toerbroffcn, * listless;* — cr^a* 
ben, 'lofty' (cr^oben, 'raised'), acbiegen, *pure, sterlinjj' (gebie^en, 
' thriven ') ;— toerfio^Ien, 'furtive,' berfc^icben, ' diflferent ; ' — geftimt, ' starry,' 
bcja^rt, 'aged.' 

a. Such past participles have not rarely assumed the value of present 
participles : thus, Derft^mtegen, * silent ; ' ocrbicnt, * deserving ; ' beforgt, 
'anxious;* ^flic^tDergeffcn, 'duty-forgetting.* 

352. The future passive participle, as has been already no- 
ticed (278), is formed only from transitive verbs, and is not used 
otherwise than attributively. 

a 

*tlt . . , _ 

bie %xau tfl auf leine 9Betfe gu beru^igen, 'the woman is in no way to be 

pacified ' (343.111.16). 

353. Tke present participle is used freely as an attributive^ 
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and hence also, like other attributive adjectives, as a substantive ; 

but it is rarely employed as a simple predicate. 

Thus, bie jpietenbcn ?uftd^en, * the sporting breezes ; * cr crttjccf te ben 
6d)Iummemben, * he awoke the sleeper (slumbering one) ; * bad trilgcttbe 
33iib Icbcnbcr %ViUt, *the deceiviDg show of living fulness;' in ber Jpanb 
beg ©d^reibcnbcn obcr SJiatenbcn, * in the hand of the writer or painter.' 

a. But there are a number of present participles which have assumed 
the value and character of adjectives, and admit of predicative use : for 
example, reigenb, * charming,' ^inreigenb, * ravishing,' bebeutcnb, ' important.' 

b. Such constructions as our he is Uyuing^ they were goings though not un- 
known in ancient German, are no longer in use. 

354. The past participle (except of an intransitive having 
^aben as auxiliary: see 361.2) is commonly employed both attri- 
butively and predicatively, and may be used as a substantive, like 
any other adjective. 

Thus, bie Derlorene 3pit, * the lost time ; ' in chJtg hJteber^olter ©eflatt, 
*in ever repeated form; ' gcbt ben ©cfangcncn Icbtg, set free the prisoner 
(imprisoned one).' 

355. Both participles admit of comparison, or form a com- 
parative and superlative degree, only so far as they lay aside the 
special character of participles, and become adjectives. 

Thus, bcbeutenbcrc @ummcn, *more important sums;' bo8 er^abenjle 
SBilb, *the most majestic image.' 

356. As adverbs they are used rather sparingly, except those 

which have assumed the value of adjectives. 

Thus, auSgcjeidbnct gelel)rt, * exceedingly learned; ' fiebenb ^eig, 'boiling 
hot ; ' entjiicfcno oft, * ravishingly often ; ' i^rc gcfenft fc^lummembcn ©lfit« 
ter, * their droopedly slumbering leaves.' 

357. Both participles are, especially in higher styles of com- 
position, very commonly used appositively (110.16), either alone, 
or with limiting adjuncts such as are taken by the personal forms 
of the verb. 

Thus, bet ^tte fa^ topffd^iittetnb nteber, * the old man looked down, shak- 
mg his head ; ' fojlafenb ^atte {te mir fo gef alien, * she liad so pleased me 
sleeping ; ' ^errtid^e ®aben bcjc^erenb crfc^einen jic, 'bestowing splendid gifts. 
they appear; ' bcm ©et|piele fotgenb, cm^fingen btefe je^t ba8 ^cuj, 'follow- 
mg the example, these now took the cross ; ' bad ficer ^atte, burcfi frud^t- 
barc ©egenbcn Doroudgic^enb, unb reic^tid) mit Sebenemittetn oerforgt, bie 
S)rau erreid^t, * the army, moving on through fruitful regions and abundant- 
iV supplied with provisions, had reached the Drave ; * id) bin ein grcunb t)pn 
@ejc^t(|tcn, gut erja^tt, 'I am fond of stories, well told; ' nod^ lejen umflort 
bie 3(ugen bie 3nfqnft nid^t, 'my eyes, dimmed with grief, do not yet read 
the inscription; ' id^ Intete ntcber, Don 2icb' unb Slnbacftt gong burdbjiroMet, 
*I kneeled down, quite irradiated with love and devotion; ' t)om SDteigel be* 
feelt, rebet ber ffl^lenbc @tctn, * animated by the chisel, the feeling stone 
speaks,' ^ 2 
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a. ^uch a participle or participial phrase la used only in tihe sense of an 
adjective clause, and expresses ordinarily an accompanying circumstance, m 
describes a state or condition ; it may not be used, as in Englisli, to signify 
a determining cause, or otherwise adverbially: in such phrases as '*Dot 
finding him, I went away," " walking uprightly, we walk surely," ** having 
saluted him, we retired," full adverbial clauses must be substituted for th^e 
participial phrases: thus, ha td^ i^n tiid^t fanb ; — njcnn xo'xx aufric^tij toon- 
octa ; — nQd^bcm tnir i^n begriigt gotten. 

h. Rarely, however, the participle approaches a causative force : thus, 
btc« befurd)tenb, tbbtcte cr ben ^cauftragten, ' fearing this, he slew the mes- 
senger/ Compare also 43Ld 

858. The participial clause follows the same rule of arrange- 
ment as the infinitive clause (348.2,3) — ^namely, the participle regu- 
larly and usually stands last, being preceded by all that limits it 
or is dependent on it. 

This rule is without exception, when the participle is used attributively 
(compare 147.2) ; in the appositive clause, ' the 'partidple not very rarely 
stands first: thus, ber brttte, mit ben frolftejlcn $offnungcn begonncnc, mtt 
feltener ^(ug^eit gefii^rte ^eug^ug, Hhe third crusade, begun with the 

ffladdest hopes, conducted with rare prudence : ' — in ben 3tbcen ber fran;iojt* 
c^en Umn)Sl^ung ermad^fen, rein ge^atten t)on i^ren ^erbred^en, begabt mit 
ber ©eiftedftarte * . * / ' grown up in the ideas of the French revolution, 
kept free from its crimes, gifted with the strength of mind . . . ' (E. 194. 
b-12). 

369. Special Uses of Participles. 1. The past participle is used in the 
sense of a present participle, after one or two verbs of motion, to express 
the mode of motion : thus, fo tarn l^aufig cin feafe angejpruugen, * a hare 
often came jumping along; ' ^culenb tommt ber <©turm geflogen, * the howl 
ing storm comes flying.' 

2. After a verb of calling, a past participle is occasionally used in an 
infinitive sense : thus, bag l^etfet audi fflr bie ^u'funf t gcjorgt, ' that I call (is 
called) caring for the future also.* 

3. By an eUiptical construction, a past participle has sometimes the value 
of an imperative : thus, in^ getb, in bie grei^cit gcjogen, * march forth (let 
there be marching) into the field, to freedom T ben Stappen gegdumt, *[have] 
the steed bridled 1' 

INDECUNABLES. 

860. There are three classes of words not admitting iufleo- 
tion, or grammatical variation of form indicating change of rela- 
tion to other ^ords, and which are therefore called indeclinables, 
or particles. These three are adverbs, prbpositionb, and con- 
junctions. They pass over into one another, to some extent, the 
same word having often more than one office. 
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o- 30f * yes/ and netn, ' no,' are particles whioh fall properly into no one 
of the classes mentioned, each being by itself a complete expression or 
intimation of a thought. 

b. The indeclinables are, in great measure, traceably descended from 
declined words, being cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns ; and the 
rest are with probability presumed to be of the same origin. See the an 
thor's ''Language and the Study of Language," pp. 275-6. 

ADVERBS. 

36L Adverbs are words qualifying verbs and adjectives, as 
also other adverbs, and defining some mode or circumstance of 
the action or quality signified by those parts of speech. 

In certain exceptional cases, adverbs qualify prepositions also: see 369.1. 

862. Adverbs may be classified according to their meaning as 
1. Adverbs of manner and quality: as, blinbfingg, * blindly,' 

trculicfi, 'faithfully,' boHettb^, 'completely,' anber^, 'otherwise,' 
alfo, * thus.' 

2i Adverbs of measure and degree : as, beina^e, ' almost,' gfinj* 
1x6), * wholly,' !amn, * scarcely,' ju, * too,' fc^r, * very.' 

3. Adverbs of place and motion : as, l^ier, * here,' bort, * yon- 
der,' ^er, * hither,' ^in, * hence,' empor, * up,' rcd^tS, * to the right,' 
ttjeg, * away.' 

4. Adverbs of time : as, bann, * then,' ctnfl, * once,' oft, * often,' 
f^on, 'already,' cnbKc^, 'finally,' nic, 'never,' ^cute, 'to-day.' 

6. Adverbs of modality; or such as limit not so much the 
thought itself as its relation to the speaker, or show the logi- 
cal relation between one thought and another : thus, affirmative, 
filrttja^r, ' assuredly,' att^rbingS, ' by all means ; ' — negative, nic^t, 
'not,' fcinc^tucg^, 'by no means;' — ^potential, Diefletd^t, 'perhaps,' 
ma^rfd^cinKd^, * probably ; ' — causal, ba^cr, ' therefore,' njavum, * for 
what reason.' 

a. This last is a transition class between adverbs and conjunctions: 
Bee 386. 

6. These leading divisions may be very variously subdivided, nor are 
their own limits precise or absolute. The relations expressed by adverbs 
are almost as indefinitely various as those expressed by adjectives, and are 
in like manner incapable of distinct and exhaustive classification. Hence 
it is of equal or greater importance to note their various derivation, to 
which we next pass. 

863. Adverbs from Adjectives. 

1. Almost all adjectives in German admit of use also as ad- 
verbs, in their uninflected or thematic form (see 130), 
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a. Exceptions are : the articles and pronominal and numeral adjectives 
(except crft); further, most participles having their proper participial mean- 
ing (356) ; and a few others, as arm, gram, ma^r, from which derivative 
adverbs have been formed by means of endings (below, 3). 

b. In an earlier condition of the language, the adjective when used as 
adverb had an ending of inflection. A relic of this ending is the e of (atige, 
'long* (a(^. lang, *long*), and that of gcrnc, fcrne, fod^tc, ftiUt, and a few 
others, which are now more commonly used without e. 

2. Adjectives are tbus used as adverbs both in the positive and 
the comparative degree ; but only rarely in the superlativei 

a. Superlatives that are employed as adverbs in their simple form are 
mcifl, tangp, jungft, narf)ft, l)ocf)ft, ciugerft, mogad)ll, imtigfl, frcunbU(§|l, 
^ergttc^fl, giitigjl, gefdttigft, and a few others. 

b. Instead of the simple adjective, is commonly used in the superlative 
an adverbial phrase, composed of the adjective with preceding definite ar- 
ticle and governed by a preposition, an or auf ; more rarely, in or gu (com- 
pare the similar treatment of the superlative as predicate, 140,22>). 

Thus, njaS am mciflcn in bic Slugen pel, * what most struck the eye ; * 
ha^ $fcrb, baS jtcft gcflern am f Atcd^teflcn ge^atten, * the horse that behaved 
worst yesterday; ' — man mug fic aufS bc|ic ergic^en, *one must bring them 
up in the best possible manner- * cr bot burcft ©cfanbtc auf(J ^ofii^ftc an, 
* he ofifered most courteously through ambassadors ; ' — ^erren nic^t tm 
minb'ftcn cttcl, * gentlemen not in the least vain ; ' — ba traf cr jum cr jlcn 
S^r^m, * then he smote Thrym first (for the first).* 

c. Of the phrases formed with am and auf9, respectively, the former are 
used when there is direct comparison made, and eminence of degree above 
others is signified (superlative relative) ; the latter, when general eminence 
of degree, without comparison, is intended (superlative absolute : compare 
142.1) : im and gum are used with certain adjectives, in special phrases. 

d. Many superlatives form a derivative adverb with the ending end : see 
below, 3c 

3. A comparatively small number of adverbs are fontied from 
adjectives by means of derivative endings : 

a. Sid^ forms a number of derivative adjectives from adjectives, nouns, 
and participles ; and of these a few (fifteen or twenty) are used only with 
adverbial meaning: examples are freiUc^, ncuUd^, fc^ttcrlid), fic^erlic^*, trcu- 
lid), ma^rlic^, folgtid^, l}offentU(i^. 

Si(!^ is by origin the same with oar Wy which was also at first exclnsively an adjective 
fflifflx, and the same word with the adjective like : onr use of it as distinctive adverbial 
suffix is only recent : see the author's *^ Language and the Study of Language,** pp. 58-^. 

b. Six or eight adverbs are formed from adjectives (or nouns) by the 
ending ling« : thus, btinbUng^, * blindly ; ' fd^rittliugg, * step by step.* The 
>j of this suffix is a genitive ending. 

c. The suffix cn9 forms adverbs from many superlatives, and from all the 
ordinal adjectives ; thus, bejlcnS, * in the best manner ; * crftcnS, * firstly,* 
gc^ntenS, 'tenthly; * — also from ilbrig, ubrigcnS, * moreover.* 

The en of this sufilx is an ending of adjective declension, to which a 
genitive d has become farther attached, irregularly. 
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d. The simple genitive ending 9 forms adverbs from a small number of 
adjectives and participles : thus, linfS, * on the left ; * bcreitS, ' already ; 
onberg, * otherwise ; ' cilcnbg, * hastily ; ' tocrgcbenS, * vainly ; * guje^eubS, 

* visibly ; ' — DoUoibg, * completely,' is a corruption of tJoUen^. 

e. A few other derivatives are too irregular and isolated to require 
notice here. 

864. Adverbs from Nouns. 

1. Besides the few adverbs formed from nouns by the sufiBxes ttd^ and 
(ing^ (above, 363.3a,&), there is also a small number formed by the simple 
genitive ending 8, as aufang^, * in the beginning,* flugS, * in haste,' t^eilS, 

* in part,* nad)t«, ' in the night.* 

With these are to be compared the adverbial genitives of nouns, either 
without or with a hmiting word, noticed at 220.1. 

^. A considerable number of adverbs of direction are formed from nountf 
and prepositions by the suffix mdrtd (by origin, the genitive case of an ad- 
jective mart, 'turned, directed'): thus, aufwcirtg, 'upward;* ofttnartS, 
'eastward;* Ijimmeltnartd, * heavenward.' 

865. Adverbs by combination, 

• 1. Combinations of a noun and a limiting word (article, ad- 
jective, pronominal adjective — even adverb), which, from being 
adverbial phrases, have become fused together into one word. 

CL, Such are of every oblique case, most often genitives, least often da- 
tives, but not infrequently with irregular endings or inserted letters. 

Examples are grogtcnt^cit^, * mostly,' feinc^WcgS, *in no wise,* bergeftatt, 
'in such wise,' auentljalben, 'everywhere,' aUcjeit, 'always,' jebenfalfe, *in 
any event,' einmal, *once,' oiclmald, 'often,' abermalS, 'again.' 

h. Certain nouns are thus used with especial frequency, forming classes 
of compound adverbs: such are 3)ing, gall, ^albe, 2)iaL 2)ia6, ©cite, 
Slicil, SBeg, 2BciIe, SBeifc. 

2. Combinations of a preposition with a following or preceding 
noun, or with a following adjective. These are also fused adver- 
bial phrases* 

Examples are untcrmeg^, 'on the way,* ob^anben, 'out of reach,' ijumei* 
ten, 'sometimes,* iiber^aupt, 'in general,' inbeffcn, 'meanwhile; ' — bergab, 

* down hill; ' ftromauf, 'up stream; *— guerft, 'at first,' fiirtoa^r, ' verily.' 

3. Combinations of adverbs with adverbs or prepositions — more 
proper compounds. These are very nunaerous, and various in 
kind : one or two classes require to be especially noticed : 

a. Combinations with the words of general direction or motion, such as 
are also used as compound prefixes to verbs ; see 298.2. 

6. Combinations of'prepositions with the adverbs ba or bar, too or tnor, 
and ^te or ^ter, used commonly as equivalents for the cases of pronouns 
governed by t^ose prepositions (see 164.2,8; 166.4; 173.2; 180), with 
a demonstrative, an interrogative, or a relative value. 
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366. Adverbs^ of obscure derivation. 

Many adverbs which appear like simple words are traceable to combi- 
nations analogous with those explained above. 

Examples are Xmax, * to be sure ' {zi wdre^ ' in truth 'X ttur, * only * {ni 
todrej 'were it not '), fonfl, *else* {so ne isi, 'so it be not*), ^eutc, * to-day* 
{hia tagH^ 'on this day *), ntc, 'never' (n« ic, 'not ever'), nimmer, 'never 
(nic mc^r, 'nevermore'), tiic^t, 'not' {n^-wiht^ 'no aught*). 

367. Original Adverbs, 

Besides the classes already treated of, there remain a number of ad- 
verbs which, though in part demonstrably forms of inflection of pronom- 
inal and other words, may be practically regarded as original The most 
important classes of these are 

1. The simple adverbs of place or direction, ab, an, auf, avL9, bet, bitrt^, 
in or cin, ob, um, nor, gu ; — these are all of them commonly employed as 
prepositions, but retain their adverbial value especially as prefixes to verbp 
(298.1). 

2. Derivatives from pronominal roots : thus, 

a. from the demonstrative root (in bcr) — ha, bar, bann, bcnn, bort, 
befto, boc^. 

6. from. the interrogative root (in ftjcr) — Inic, njo, hjcnn, toann. 

c. from an obsolete demonstrative root hi — l^te, ^ier, l^cr, ^in, ^tnter. 

3. Farther derivatives from these classes, with adverbial or prepo- 
sitional meaning: thus, from in, tnne and tnnen ; from ob, ober and oben, 
iiber and Uben ; from bann, toann, and ^in, bannen, n^annen, and l^innen ; 
and BO on. 

a. In several cases, forms in er and en stand related to one another as 
corresponding preposition and adverb ; thus, ilber and iiben, I)inter and 
^inten, auger and augcn, untcr and untcn. 

368. Comparison of Adverbs, 

Adverbs, as such, do not generally admit of comparison : comparative 
and superlative adverbs, so-called, are for the most part comparative and 
superlative adjectives used adverbially. 

a. Only oft, ' often,' forms bfter and bftcit ; and e^c (itself used only as 
conjunction, 'ere,' or, in a few compounds, as c^ebcm, with prepositional 
force) forms c^cr and om el^efleiL 

b. A few words now used only as adverbs have corresponding forms 
of comparison from other words, adjectives: for example, gem, 'willingly,' 
has Itcber, am liebflen, from Ueb, * dear.' 

c. Adverbs whose meam'ng calls for such treatment may, rarely, form a 
kind of degrees of comparison with me^r, 'more,' and am mciftcn, ' most,' 
or other qualifying adverbs of similar meaning: thus, mel^r Xt6)t9, 'more 
to the right; * am meiflcn nortt?art«, ' farthest forward.* 

369. Certain special uses of Adverbs, 

1. Some adverbs qualify prepositions —or, rather, prepositional phrases 
of adverbial meaning : thus, mitten um ben ^it, * midway about the 
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body; ' bag er beflSnbe hx9 aufd ^int, bid in ben %oh bie gc^be, 'that he 
Biighi maintaiii hia quarrel even to blood, even unto death.' 

2. Adrerbs are not seldom govemed by prepositions: see below, 378. 

3. Adyerbs are used ellipticallj with the value of adjectives : thus, bie« 
fcr Tlann ^tc r, 'this man hej-e; ' ©rfibcr unb bic (£t)^reffen br<in, 'graves 
and the cypresses thereon ;*— or, in predicative relations, nun ttjar bcr 
Slbenb Dor bet, 'now the evening was. past; ' bic So^rc jinb nod^ nit^l 
unt, 'the years are not yet over;' otte« foil anber« fein unb gefc^mad* 
toll, 'everything is to be otherwise, and tasty; * tjl letn SDiorber mel^r un* 
tertnegcS, 'is there no longer a murderer on the way ? ' aUcr SBettetfcr 
mtrb t^ergebend, 'all emulation becomes futile ; * ic^ f a^ 92ebel meit u m» 
^ c r, 'I saw mist far about.* 

4. An adverb is often added after a preposition and its obje<*t, to com- 
plete or to make more distinct the relation expressed by the preposition: 
see below, 379. 

370. I^lace of Adverbs, 

1. An adverb precedes the adjective or adverb which it quali- 
fies. 

a. Except genug, ' enough,' which, as in Buglish, follows the word it 
fimits. 

2. An adverb qualifying a personal verb is put after it in the regular 
arrangement of the sentence : one qualifying an infinitive or participle is 
placed before it. 

As to the place of the adverb in relation to other adjuncts of the verb, 
see 310 ; as to certain adverbial words which have exceptional freedom of 
position, see 385.4. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

371. A preposition is a word used to define the relation be 

tween some person or thing and an action, a quality, or another 

person or thing with which it stands connected. 

a. The distinctive characteristic of a preposition is that it governs an 
oblique case of a noun (or of tho equivalent of a noun) ; and by this it is 
separated from an adverb: it is a kind of transitive adverhy requiring an 
object in order to the completion of the idea which it signifies. Many 
words are either adverbs or prepositions, according as they are used with- 
out or with such object. 

6. The oldest prepositions were originaJly adverbs, and the various mode 
of relation of a noun to the action or quality which they aided to define 
was expressed by means of a more complete scheme of cases : the reduc- 
tion of this scheme (in German, from six oblique cases to throe: see 
the author's "Language and the Study of Language," pp. 271-2, 276), and 
the conversion of adverbs to prepositions, are parallel processes of change 
in the histoiy of our language. In tho German, as a* fuller system of de- 
dension is still preserved, a host of relations are signified by the use of 
cases alone where we require prepositions in English. 
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c Many of the G^nuan prepositions are of late formation from nouns 
or adjectives, or from adverbial phrases containing such. Some examples 
of these will be noted below. 

372. Prepositions are most conveniently classified according 
to the case they govern, as the genitive, the dative, the accusar 

tive, and the dative or accusative. 

a. A few govern either the dative or genitive, but their difference of 
use in this respect is not of consequence enough to found a class upon. 

b. Binoe what determines the relation is originally the case of the nonn, prepositJons 
ought to be followed by cases according to the kind of relation they signify — thus, those 
that denote motion toward or to should take the accnsatiye ; those that mean for (ori- 
ginal daUve\ with or bv (original inatrument€U\ and in or cU (original locaUve), should 
take the dative ; those that mean qf^ from, and the like (original genUive and abkitioe) 
should take the genitive — and those prepositions tiiat denote different relations should be 
followed l^ different cases to correspond. This latter is to a certain extent still the case 
(see 376.C) : but, on the one hand, the relations of each ancient case now lost have not 
been assigned in bulk to one of those yet remaining ; and, on the other h^d, many prepo- 
sitions which have undergone a great change of meaning continue to take the case by 
whioh they were originally followed : for example, naif, which is historically the same word 
withna^, *nigh to,' governs the dative, the case r^^nlarly following naj), though itself 
used in the sense of *after ' and of * toward, to.* 

373. Prepositions governing the genitive are anftatt or flatt, 
'instead of,' f)alhtx or l^albcn, *for the sake of — ^with the com- 
pounds of ijalh, namely au^cr^alb, 'without, outside,' innerl^alb, 
' within,' ober^alb, * above,' untcr^alb, * below ' — haft/in virtue of,' 
iam^, * along,' taut, * according to,' trotj, * in spite of,' urn . . . 
toiricn, * on account of,' ungea^tct (or o^ngea^tet), * notwithstand- 
ing,' unfcrn and unttieit, * not far from,' mittete or mtttelft or jjcr^* 
mittclft, * by means of, ' oermogc, * by dint of, ' it)ai)venb, ' during,' 
roegen, * on account of, ' jufolge, * in consequence of, ' and the com- 
pounds of fctt bieffcit or bieffeit^, 'on this side of,' and jenfcit or 
jenfeto, * on the further side of, beyond.' 




Christians; * jctijeit bc« gorfte^, * beyond the forest.' 

a. Of these prepositions, Iang§, tro^, and gufotge also not infrequently 
govern the dative ; some others do so occasionally. 

6. §alben or ^albcr always follows the noun it governs; um . . . 
iDtUen takes the noun between its two parts; ungeaqtet, toegen, and gU' 
folgc may either precede or follow (gufolgc precedes a genitive, but follows 
a dative). 

c. These prepositions are of recent use as such, and all evidently 
derived from other parts of speech. $atb is a noun meaning originally 
*side: ' tt)cgcn was formerly toon ttjcgen, which is siill in occasional use. 

d. The adverbial genitives Hngcfid^W, *in presence,' and 53c^uf8, *in be- 
half,' the adverbs tnntitten, 4n the midst,' abfeit^, 'aside,* and some of 
those formed with xoax% as fcitttjart«, 'sideways,' norbmartS, 'northwards, 
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also ettttanc}, * along,' and a few others, antiquated or of rare occurrence, 
are sometimes used prepositionallj with a genitive. 

374. The prepositions governing the dative are, of more an- 
cient and original words, au^, * out,' bci, * by,' mit, * with,' ob, 

* above, for,' t)on, ■ of,' ^u, * to ; ' of recent and derivative or 
compound words, nad^^ * after, to,' feit, * since,' gtcid^, *like,' 
f ammt and ncbfl, * along with,' nftd^fl, * next,' binncn, * within,' 
au^er, * outside,' cntgegcn, * against,' gegcnilbcr, ' opposite,' gemclg, 

* in accordance with,' guwibcr, * contrary to.' 

a. For prepositions which more regularly and usually govern the gen- 
itive, but are sometimes construed with a dative, see above, 373.a. Of 
those here mentioned, ob (which is now antiquated), when meaning *on 
account of,' is occasionally used with a genitive : auger governs a geni- 
tive in the single phrase ougcr ?onbeg, * out of the country.' 

h, ^adjf gtctd), and gemdg either precede or follow the governed noun: 
thus, nac^ ber @tabt, * to the dty ; ' ber 9?atur nod^, * according to nature ; " 
gcmciS ^cn Urgefc^iAten, * according to the old stories ; ' ber ^tit unb 
Sen Umftdnben gema|, * in accordance with the time and the circumstances ; ' 
fie gie^t jtd) gleic^ etnem SKcerc«arme ^in, *it stretches along, after the 
manner of an arm of the sea ; ' fie ftog, ciner @t)(^^xbe glci(§, ' she flew 
like a sylph.' — ^tgegen, gegeniiber, and gumiber follow the noun ; but ge* 
gcniiber is sometimes (by a usage no longer approved^ divided, and takes 
the noun between its two parts : thus, gwei jDomen fi^en gegen einanbcr 
itber, * two' ladies sit opposite one another.' 

c. Occasionally, by a bold construction, a word which is properly adverb 
only is construed as if preposition : thus, Doran ben lii^nen 9ici^cn, * in 
front of the brave ranks: ' compare 373.d 

375. The prepositions governing the accusative only are 
burd^, * through,' fitr, * for,' gegen or gen, * against,' o^ne, * with- 
out,' urn, * about,' wibcr, * against ; ' also fonbcr, * without,' big, 
*iinto, till.' 

a. ®en is now nearly out of use, except in certain phrases, like gen 
§immei, 'toward heaven,' gen SSejlen, * toward the west' ©onbcr is 
hardly employed except in a phrase or two, as fonbcr gteidien, ' without 
eqaal.' $i9 usually stands adverbially before a preposition (see 369.1), but 
also governs directly specifications of place and time : thus, h\9 Stntiorfjien, 
* as far as Antioch ; * ttjartc nur btS morgcn, * only wait till tomorrow.' 

6. Urn is very often followed by l^er after the noun : see 379. a. 

c. From the case of an accusative governed by a preposition requires 
to be distinguished that of an absolute accusauve of place followed by an 
adverb of direction, as ben S3crg ^inauf, *up the mountain' (see 230.15). 
This construction is interesting as illustrating an intermediate step in the 
process of conversion of adverbs iato prepositions. 

376. Nine prepositions govern sometimes the dative and some- 
times the accusative — the dative, when they indicate locality or 
situation merely, or answer the question " where ? " the accusa- 
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tive, when they imply motion or tendency toward, or answer the 
question "whither?" They are an, *on, at,' auf, 'upon,' jointer, 
'behind,' in, *in, into,' ncbcn, 'beside,' iibcr, 'above, across,' 
untcr, ' under,' \>ox, ' before,' gttJifd^cn, ' between.' 

Thus, td^ ^aUe an ben ©d^ranten, unb reid^e ben $etm an einen ^a^* 
pen gurild, ' I stop at the barrier, and hand back my helmet to a squire; ' 
cr lag auf bet @rbc, unb l^attc ba« O^r auf ben Slafen gelegt, * he lay on 
the ground, and had his ear laid on the turf; * |te brflten l^tnter bcm Of en, 
*they brood behind the stove ; ' er legte ftd^ Winter etne 2^aba(f«bofc, *he laid 
himself behind a snuflf-box; * er gtng inS $au8, unb blieb (ange tn bcmfet* 
ben^ ' he went into the house^ and staid a long time in it ; ' bort ttegt er 
nebcn cincm @tctn, * there it lies, beside a stone ; ' fic fcfeten ftt^ neben ben 
SBaum, * they seated themselves beside the tree ; ' bcr Slad^en fc^tiegt fid^ 
fiber bcm @c^n)immcr, * the abyss closes over the swimmer ; ' fiber bicfcn 
@trom bin ic^ einmal gcfa^ren, * I once crossed over this stream; ' ber ^o^n 
trieb unter cine ©rfide; unter btefcr Srfidte wo^ntc etne SRattc; ' the boat drove 
underneath a bridge ; under this bridge lived a rat ; ' tm SCugenbttdt maren ftc 
Dor bcm gclfen, ' in a moment they were before the rock ; * er trat Dor bic ^oni* 

gin, * he came before the queen ; ' bad ©efhridfte rui^te ;|n)if(^en t^ren &dn* 
m, ' the knitting-work lay between her hands ; ' fte fdf)lupften }mtfd^n 
feine S^n^t, ' they slipped in among its branches.' 

a. The difference of meaning determining the use of the dative or accu- 
sative after these prepositions is not always an obvious one ; sometimes a 
peculiar liveliness is ^ven to an expression by the employment of the accu- 
sative: thus, cr mad^tc cine Oeffnung in bie (Srbe, *he made a hole in (into) 
the ground; ' unb ffigte fte an ben SD^unb. 'and kissed her on the mouth 
(impressed a kiss) ; ' fiber ben 9tanb ber Stcfe gcbogcn, * arched over (thrown 
as arch across) the edge of the abyss ; ' — or, the accusative implies a verb 
of motion which is not expressed : thus, er fheg in ein SStrtl^dqaud ab, ' he 
got down (and entered) into an inn; ' er rettetc fid^ in bie SSurg^ *he saved 
himself (betook himself for safety) into the castle ; ' fte flc^en in bie $o^c, 
' they stand up (rise to a standing posture) ; '—or, the action is a figurative 
one: thus, an t^n benlen, Hhink of him (turn one's thoughts on him); ' et 
[al^ auf att bie '$xadit, *he looked upon all the beauty; ' fte freueten fic^ fiber 
oic fd^onen 3[ei)fel, 'they were dehghted with the beautiful apples;' — or 
there are phrases, the unplication of which seems arbitrarily determined: 
thus, auf bie befie SBeife, *in the best manner; ' fiber taufenb Sa^re, * after a 
Ihousand years.' 

5. It is only by its use of in and itUo (as also, in colloquial phrase, of on 
and onto\ that the English makes a corresponding distinction; and even 
this does not agree in all particulars with the German distinction of in with 
the dative and with the accusative. Hence the ground of the difference of 
«ase is the less easily appreciated by us, and needs to be carefully noted at 
every instance that occurs. 

c. The accusative and dative with these prepositions have each its own 
proper value, the one as the case of directest action, the other as repre- 
senting the ancient locative (or case denoting the in relation). 

377. 1. Some prepositions govern a substantive clause, intfodoced 
usually by bag, rarely by a compound relative (179) : such are ouf, auger, 
bi0, o^ne, jiatt oranftatt, urn, ungeoti^tet, tDfilftrenb : thus, auf bag c« bir tt)o^l 
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ge^c, 'in order that it may go well with thee; ' auger toer fetne 9}2tt{d^ulbt' 

3en feieti, ' except who were hlB aooomplioes.' 

a. This is closely akin with the ofiSce of a coDJuncUon ; and hip, ungeadjtet, 
and tDCitjrenb may be used without bag; as proper conjunctions*: thus, toal^ 
renb toir ba bHeben, 'while we continued there' (compare 439.5c). 

2. The prepositions um, o^tic, and jlatt or anjlatt may govern an infini- 
tiTe and its adjuncts, as equivalent of a complete clause (compare 346, 1) 

378. An adverb not infrequently takes the place of a noun 
as object of a preposition. Thus, 

a. Many adverbs of time and place: as, nad^ obeti, 'upward (toward 
above); ' auf immer, 'for over; * filr je^t, 'for now; * Don fern, 'from afar: ' 
in mie fern, 'how far.* 

b. The adverbs ba or bar, too or n)or, and ^ter or I)te, as substitutes for 
the oblique cases of pronouns. These are compounded with the governing 
preposition, forming a kind of compound adverb (see 366.35). 

379. 1. After the noun governed by a preposition is often 
added an adverb, to emphasize, or to define more nearly, the re- 
lation expressed by the preposition. Thus, 

• a. The general adverbs of direction, ^in and ber : as, urn un9 ^er, um 
i^n ^er, * round about us or him ; * l^tnter i^m ^er, * along after him ; * 
nad) etner 9{i(^tung l^in, ^ in a single direction ; ' fiber bad iZJ^eer l^in, 
' across the sea ; ' oon aUen @eiten ^er, ' from all sides.' 

In these combinations, the distinctive meaning of the adverb, as de- 
noting motion from and toward^ is apt to be efifaced. Um . . , ^er is the 
commonest case, and a stereotyped expression for 'round about' 

h. The same adverbs, in combination with the preposition itself repeat- 
ed : thus, um mirfj ^crum, ' round about me ; ' tn ben gorfi ^inein, 
'into the forest;' aii9 bcm SSatbe ^inauS, 'out of the wood;' au« ber 
iBrufl ^erau«, 'forth from the breast; * burc^ ©efa^rcn ^inburc^, 'through 
dangers.' 

c. Other adverbs of direction, simple or compound, often adding an es- 
sential complement to the meaning of the preposition : thus, Don nun an, 
' from now on ; ' Don bort ou8, * forth from there ; * Don Sngenb auf, * from 
youth up ; * nac^ ber SKitte xu, * toward the middle ; ' fie ^ingen auf t^n gu, 
* they fell upon him ; ' cr prt bie geinbe Winter ftd^ brem, * he hears the 
enemy [coming on] after him;* Winter ©Sumen l^erDor, 'forth from be- 
hind trees ; ' gur icammcr ^inetn, ' into the room ; ' gum £t|ore ^inaud, 
'out at the gate.* 

2. It may sometimes be made a question whether the adverb of direc- 
tion oeionga to the prepositional phrase, or, rather, to the verb of the 
dause, as its prefix : the two oases pass into one another. 

380. To what members of the sentence a prepositional 
phrase forms an adjunct has been pointed out already : namely, 

1. To a verb, with very various value: see 318. 

2. To a noun: see 112. 
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3. To an adjective : see 146. 

4. Hence, also, to an adverb, when an adjective is used as snch. 

381. 1. The rules for the position of a preposition, whether before or 
after the noun that it governs, have been given above, in connection with 
the rules for government. 

2. Between the preposition and its following governed noun may in- 
tervene tlie various limiting words which are wont to stand before a 
noun — as articles, adjective pronouns, adjectives and participles, with 
their adjuncts — often to an extent discordant with Enghsh usage : thus, 
au8 fleineit, t)icrerfig giige^auenen, jitemtidft glcit^cn ©afaltfliidfen, *of small, 
squarely hewn, tolerably equal pieces of basalt; ' fflr bcm ^ranfcn geleijlcte 
$iltfe, ' for help rendered to the sick man.* 

Respecting the combination of the preposition with a following definite 
article into a single word, see 65. 



CONJUNCTIONS. 

882. Conjunctions are words whicli connect the clauses or 
sentences composing a period or paragraph, and show their rela 
tion to one another. 

a. We have hitherto had to do only with the elements which enter into 
the structure of individual clauses, and among which conjunctions play no 
part. When, however, clauses themselves are to be put in connection 
with one another, conjunctions are required. 

6. If certain conjunctions — especially those meaning ' and * and * or * — 
appear to connect words as well as clauses, it is as such words represent 
clauses, and may be expanded into them: thus, er unb td^ tnarcit ba — cr 
mar ba, unb ic^ tnar ba, * he was there andj I was there ; * er ifl mat^tigcr 
al8 td^ [bin], * he is mightier than I [amj.* " 

c Conjunctions, as a class, are the words of latest development in the 
history of language, coming from other parts of speech, mainly through 
the medium of adverbial use. A word ceases to be an adverb and becomes a 
conjunction, when its qualifying influence extends over a whole clause in- 
stead of being limited to a particular word in it. Almost all conjunctions 
in German are also adverbs (or prepositions), and their uses as the one 
or the other part of speech shade off into one another. 

383. Conjunctions are most conveniently classified accord- 
ing to the character of the relations they indicate, and their 
effect upon the arrangement of the clauses they introduce, as 

1. General connectives, which do not alter the arrangement of the 
clause. 

2. Adverbial conjunctions, causing the inversion of a clause 
(that is to say, causing its subject to follow, instead of preceding, 
the verb). 
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I 

3. Suhordinatinp conjunctions, whicli make the clanse depend- 
ent, and give it the transposed order (removing the verb to the 
end). 

The flrpt two dasses, in oontradistinction from the third, may be called 
c(hordinating cor^jtmctiona. 

884. The general connectives are those signifying * and,' * but,' 

* for,' and * or' and * either.' 

Namely, unb, *and; ' — obcr, aHein, fonbcrn (and sometimes bod)), 'but;' 
— bcnn, *for; * — cntttjebcr, 'either,* and ober, 'or.' 

o. Of the words meaning * but,' foitbcm is xnore ptrongly adversative 
than ahtx, being used only after a negative, and introducing some word 
which has a like construction with the one on which the force of the 
negation falls, and which is placed in direct antithesis with it: thus, tveil 
nt^t cigcnc S^iad^t, fonbcrn ®ott, btc ^onigc crrettet, * because not their own 
might, but Gk)d, saves kings ; ' cr genog nt(^t loitgc feincS 9Ju^m8, fonbcrn 
njarb bcgtDunQcn, * he did not long enjoy his fame, but was subdued ; ' mcin 
3ftcttcr war !ctn SWann, fonbcrn cin SBa^r * my preserver was no man, but a 
brook ; ' — ^the combination ntd^t nur (or blo^) . . . fonbcrn auc^, 'not only 
. . . but also,* is likewise common : thus, nid^t btog jenc funbigtcn, fonbcrn 
audi toiXf * not they alone have sinned, but also we.' OTein means literally 

* only,* and is often best so rendered, being more restricted than obcr to 
the introduction of a definite objection. For bo(^ as ' but,' see below, 386.5c. 

h. These connectives stand always at the head of the clause whose 
connection they indicate; except abcr, which has great freedom of 
position, and may be introduced at any later point — without any notable 
difference of meaning, although often to be conveniently rendered by 'how- 
ever,' 

385. 1. The adverbial conjunctions are originally and strictly 
adverbs, qualifying the verb of the clause which they introduce ; 
and, like any other of the adjuncts of the verb (431), when 
placed at the head of the clause, they give it the inverted order, 
putting the subject after the verb. 

2. No distinct boundary separates the conjunctional use of these words 
from their adverbial use : they are conjunctions when their effect is to de- 
termine the- relations of clauses to one another, rather than to limit the ac- 
tion of a verb— and these two ofBces pass insensibly into each other. 

3. They may be simply classified as 

a. OoptUative (related to the general connective ' and '), uniting different 
. phrases with no other implication than that of continuation, order, or divi- 
sion: as, ou(^, 'also,' ougcrbem, 'besides,' bann, 'then,' ferncr, 'further,' 
erflenfii, jtt)citcn«, brittcn«, 'firstly, secondly, thirdly,' and so on, ft^licBUt^, 
'flnaUy,' ttJcbcr . . • noij, 'neither . . . nor,' t§eilS • • . t^eilS, 'partly 
. . . partly,' balb • . . botb, ' now ... now.' 

5. Adversative (related to 'but*), implying more or less distinctly an op- 
position of idea, a denial or restriction: as, bod), jcbocl^, benit0(^, 'yet 
though,* glctd^njo^t, bcffcnungcad^tct, 'nevertheless;* bagcgcn, Ijitigcgcn 
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*on the contrary,* tnbcffen, * however/ »ielmc^r, 'rather, * gwar, * to be sure, 
ttJO^l, * indeed.' 

c CausaHve (related to 'for'), implying a ground, reason, or occasion: 
as, ba^er, beSroegcn, bcS^alb, 'therefore,' aI(o, * accordingly,' folgUd^, mtt^in, 
* consequently.' 

d. Adverbs of place and time, particularly the latter, sometimeB assmne 
a conjunctional value: as, unterbeffen, 'meanwhile,' t)or]^er, 'previously,' 
barauf, 'thereupon.* 

4. Although these words in their conjunctional office tend toward the 
head of the clause, they do not always take that place ; nor are they al- 
ways conjunctions rather than adverbs when they introduce the clause. 
Especially namtid^, ' namely,' and some of the adversative and causative con- 
junctions — ^as ho6), iebo(^, inbeffcn, gnjar, mo^I, alfo — ^have a freedom of po- 
sition like that of aber (384.&). 

5. The clause sometimes maintains its normal order, instead of being 

inverted, after conjunctions of this class; especially 

a. When the emphasis of the clause, or of the antithesis in two correla- 
tive clauses, rests on the subject, so that the conjunction becomes a kind 
of adjunct of the subject: thus, oudft bein ©ruber bat c« gemftnf^t, 'thy 
brother also has vdshed it; ' ineber er, no(^ td^ tnaren oa, 'neither he nor I 
were there.' 

h, "When the conjunction represents a clause which is not fully expressed, 
or is thrown in, as it were parenthetically. Conjunctions most often so 
treated are gtnar, iiberbieg, fotgltd^, }ubem, ^mgegen, and ordinals, as erflend, 
jtt)eiten«. 

6. ^od^ sometimes has its adversative force weakened to a mere 'but,' 
and leaves the order of the clause unchanged, like the other words that 
have that meaning (384). 

886. 1. The subordinating conjunctions are such as give to 
tlio clause which they introduce a dependent (subordinate, acces- 
sory) value, making it enter, in the relation of substantive, adjective, 
or adverb, into the structure of some other clause. . Such a de- 
pendent clause assumes the transposed order — that is to say, its 
personal verb is removed to the end of the clause (see 434 etc.). 

2. The conjunctions that introduce a substarUiue deperident clause are bag, 
'that,* ob, 'whether,' and those that have a compound relative value, 
namely tnte, 'how,' roann, *when,' mo, 'where/ andtiie compounds of tno, 
whether with adverbs of direction, as mo^tn, 'whither,' tnol^er, 'whence,' 
or with prepositions, as representing cases of the compound relative pro- 
noun mer (180), as moDan, 'whereof;' roomit, ^wherewith.' 

Thus, idf mctg, bag er ^tcr mar : ob cr nod^ ^ter btcibt, tfl mir uubctannt ; 
fragcn @ie nur nac^, tno^tn er fic^ begeben Ijabc, 'I know that he was here; 
whether he still remains here is unknown to me ; only inquire whither he 
has betaken himself.' 

8. The conjunctions that introduce an aoyecHve dqfeadmL dtmae aie 
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ohiefly those made up of prepositions, with the adyerbs ba and too, repre- 
aenting cases of the simple relative pronouns bcr and wtiditx (180), or of 
words of direction with the same adverbs. The simple conjunctions too, 
xotrm, ttjann, ba, afe, mie, following spedflcations of place, time, or manner 
also sometimes perform the same office. 

Thus, bag S3ctt, morauf cr log, 'the bed on which he lay ; ' i^r OucUen, 
ba^in bic toclle ©nifl jidft brdngt, *ye fountains toward which the droopmg 
breast presses;* bQ« 8anb, too bic (Eitronen blil^n, *the land where the 
lemons blossom; * bie ^rt, mic man ben ^ricg fil^rt, *the way in which the 
war is carried on.' 

4. The conjunctions that introduce an adverbial dependeni clause are of 

very various derivation, character, and meaning : namely, 

a. CSonjunctions indicating i>2ac6; as, koo, ba, 'where.' 

6. Time: as, ba,. oI«, ttjenn, toic, too, *when,'inbcm, tnbeffen or inbcg, 
toeil, toSl^renb, 'while,' na(^bem, 'after,' feitbrni/ 'since,* bid, 'until,' e^e, bC' 
Oor, 'before.' 

c. Manner: as, tote, 'as.' 

d. Cause: as, toetl, bietoetl, 'because,' ba, 'sinoe^' nun, 'now that^* bag, 

* that' 

e. Purpose: as, bamtt, bag^ auf ba%, nm bag, *in order thai' 

/. Condition: as, toenn, 'if;' {o, too, toofem, bafem, fat[«, 'incase,' ui* 
bcm, 'while; '—and, with implication of objection, ungead^tct, obgtcid), ob* 
moM. ob(d)on, ob gtoar, ob aud^, toenngteic^, n)ennfo^on, n)enn auc^, n)ie* 
tooqif 'although-' 

The compounds of ob and menn with gleid^, tool^I, and fd^on, meaning 

* although,' are often separated by intervening words. 

g. Degree : as, toie, ' as,' jc, * according as,' ate, bcnn, ' than.' 

h. Besides these, there are numerous conjunctional phrases, of kindred 
value, composed of conjunctions and other particles : as, atd ob, ' as if; ' in 
tote fern, 'so far as,' j[e nad^bem, 'according as,' fo batb, 'as soon as,' fo 
lang, 'so long as,' eta 

i @o, especially, with following adverb, forms (as in the last two exam 
pies) a great number of conjunctional phrases or compounds, after which 
the conjunction aid, ' as,' is sometimes expressed, but more often implied : 
thus, fo fang ate es nur mbgltd) i% or jo tang ed nut ntbgttd^ x% * so long as 
it is in any way possible ' (compare 438.3d). 

6. Few of these words are exclusively conjunctions : many are adverbs 
also, or prepositions, or both | some, as m&^renb, ungeacl^tet, are partici- 
pial forms ; some, as faUd, toetl, are cases of nouns ; many are combined 
phrases composed of a preposition and a governed case; as iubem, na^' 
bent, fettbem. 



INTJiUtXBCnONS. 

887. The interjections have a character of their own, sepa- 
rate from the other parts of speech, in that they do not enter as 
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elements into the stracture of sentences or periods, bat are inde- 
pendent outbursts of feeling, or intimations of will, the uttered 
equivalents of a tone, a grimace, or a gesture. 

- 388. Nevertheless, they are not purely natural exclamations, 
but utterances akin with such, which are now assigned by usage 
to the expression of certain states of mind or will 

889. The interjections most oommonly used are 

1. Of those expressing feeling — o or o^, used in a grea.t variety of 
meanings ; ad), iDe^, expressing painful or disagreeable surprise or grief; 
pfui, p^ bo^, expressing disgust or contempt ; ei, joyful surprise ; ^a, a^, 
wonder, pleasure, and the like ; l^etfa, jiud^^e, exultation ; ^cm, l^tn, doubt^ 
hesitation ; l^u, horror, shuddering. 

2. Of those intimating will or desire— l^e, l^eba, IjoUa, to caU attention ; p^, 
the same, or to command silence ; l^uft^/ to command silence ; topp, to sig- 
nify the closing of a bargain. 

3. Here may be best classed, also, the various imitations of the criesf 
of animals and other natural sounds, directions and callwords for animala 
and the more or less artificially composed and unintelligent words which 
are used as burdens of songs and the like : as, l^o)){a{a, JdiDaQera, turn- 
tcbum. 

390. As, on the one hand, the interjections are employed 
with a degree of conventionality, like the other constituents of 
language, so, on the other hand, many words that are proper 
parts of speech are very commonly used in an exclamatory way, 
quite as if they were interjections. Such are l^eil, 'hailP gott- 
lob, * praise God I ' bctoabr, * God forbid I ' fort, ttjco, * away ! ' 
fie^, * behold,' braD, * well done!' etc.; and the whole series of 
oaths and adjurations. 

a. The ordinary equivalent of our alas^ letber, is an abbreviation of the 
phrase toa9 mir nodp I c i b e r iff, * what is yet more painful to me * (or 
something equivalent to this), and is capable of being introduced, parenthe- 
tically, at almost any point in the phrase— even, when put first, some- 
times causing inversion, like an adverb. 

391. The exclamatory or interjectional mode of expression pre- 
vails to no small extent in the practical use of language, when emo- 
tion or eagerness causes the usual set framework of the sentence, 
the verb and its subject, to be thrown aside, and only the em- 
phatic elements to be presented at alL 

Thus, cud^ gur (grbtn crtrfircnl ber berrfit^crifd^c gattflrid, •declare you 
my heiress I the treacherous snare I' fiit^fl aufl (inaud inS tt)eite Sanbl 
* flee I up! out into the wide country I * td^ titxfttlf hid) ; toeiter 1 *I ande]> 
aUmdyou: further 1* 
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The grammatical forms most frequently thup used are the nominative of 
address (or " vocative : " 214), and the imperative. 

392. Some of the interjections are also brought into a kind 
of connection with the structure of the sentence, being followed 
by cases, or phrases, such as would suit a more complete expres- 
sion of the feeling they intimate. 

Thus, 0, ad^, |}fui may stand before a genitive expressing the occasion 
of the ezdamation : as in o bed Xl^oren 1 p\vii ber @d^anbe 1 ' oh the fool I 
fie on the shame I ' — some may take a prepositional phrase or a substan- 
tive clause afler them : as, ac^ bag bu ba tiegft, * alas that thou liest 
there I * ))f ui itber ben ^eigen, * fie on the coward I ' — and nouns used in- 
terjectioiially often admit a dative object, signifying that toward which 
the feeling is directed : thus, $et(, o grfi^Ung, beinem ^djtia., ' hail to thy 
brilliancy, oh Spring 1' toel^ mir, bafic^ bir Ocrtraut, *woe to me, that I 
have trusted thee I ' 



WORD-FORMATION, DERIVATION. 

IntrodtLctory Explanations. 

393. The etjrmological part of grammar, as thus far treated, deals with 

the character and uses of the parts of speech^ and of their grammaHccU or 

w^ciioncU formSj which are made fh>m simple tJiemes (stems, bases), chiefly 

by inflectional endings, but in part also by internal change. 

Such grammatical forms (along with the indeclinable particles, which 
are ultimately derived from them) constitute the most essential part of the 
grammatical apparatus of a language, its instrumentality for the expression of 
relations of ideas, the means by which its names of beings, quaUties, acts, 
etc., are placed in connection with one another, in order to express the 
thoughts of the speaker. 

394. Another, and only less important part of the same grammatical 
apparatus is the array of means by which themes of declension and conju- 
gation are formed from roots and from each other. These means are of the 
same character with those already described, consisting chiefly of suffixes, 
along with a few prefixes, and supplemented by methods of internal change. 

396. There is no fundamental diversity between the two instrumentali- 
ties. The suffixes and prefixes of inflection and of derivation are equally, by 
origin, independent words, which were first uttered in connection with 
other words, then combined with the latter, ^d finally made to lose their 
independence and converted into subordinate elements, designating the 
relations of other more substantial and significant elements. 

a. The working-out of grammatical apparatus, by the reduction of words 
once independent to the condition of endings of inflection or derlvatiozi, 

N 2 
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has been a part of the history of inflectiYe languages, from their beginning 
down to modem times. Of many of the affixes formed in this way, as well 
as of some that are much more ancient, the origin can still be distinctly 
traced: but their history is to a great extent obscured by the effects of lin- 
guistic change and corruption. Compare what is said aboye of the deriva- 
tion of the ending tt, forming the preterits of the Kew conjugation (246.3), 
and of the suffixes tid^, tndrt9, eta (363-4); and see the author's ^'Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language," pp. 65 eta, 250 eta 

h. The difference between the two classes of endings lies in their mode 
of application, and in the frequency and regularity of their use. Certain 
suffixes of derivation are so regularly applied to whole classes of themes^ 
and produce derivatives so analogous witii forms of inflection, that they 
are convenientiy and properly treated along with the subject of inflection 
Such are the endings er and e^ of comparatives and superlatives (133 eta), 
and those which form the infinitives and participles of verbs. 

396. Among modem languages conunonly studied, the German is the 
one which most fully and clearly illustrates the processes of word-forma- 
tion ; and the subject ought therefore to receive the attention of every ad 
vanced German scholar. 

397. But no known language (not even such exceptional ones as the 
Sanskrit) has preserved so much of its primitive structure that we can 
carry back the analysis of its vocabulary to the actual beginning. By the 
help, especially, of a careful and searching comparison of related languages, 
the processes of word-combination can be traced up until we discover of 
what sort are the ultimate elements of speech, although we are by no means 
certain of being able to point them out in their very form and substance. 

Principles. 

398. The words of German, as of other related languages, 
are believed to come ultimately from certain monosyllabic koots, 
which were not themselves distinct parts of speech, but mate- 
rial out of which were developed verbs, nouns (nouns adjective 
and nouns substantive), and pronouns ; and, through these, the 
other parts of speech. 

a. Because the roots of language are usually seen in their simplest 
form in verbs, we are accustomed to call them verbal roots; and we also 
ordinarily call the theme of verbal inflection a " root " (237.1a), yet without 
at all intending to imply that it is an original or ultimate root. 

399. The means of derivation, through the whole history of 
development, have been chiefly suffixes or derivational endings — 
with some aid from prefixes. 

a. The almost exclusive use of suffixes rather than prefixes, as means 
both of inflection and of derivation, is a characteristic feature of the family 
of languages to which the German (with our own) belongs. The few pre- 
fixes employed have retained much more distinctly the character of inde- 
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pendent words, forming proper compounds with those to which thej are 
attached: that character has been lost only hy the inseparable prefixes 
(307) and one or two others (see below, 411.11). The negative un is 
the only German prefix of really ancient character and obscure derivation. 

400. Besides this, there have come in in German two other 
specific auxiliary methods of internal change, affecting the yowe] 
of the root or primitive word. These are 

1. The modification of vowel (14), or change of a, o, u, au into 5, 5, 
fl, Su, respectively : thus, Tlann, iDianncr, * man, men ; * gug, gflgc, * foot^ 
feet; ' Tlani, SWaufc, 'mouse, mice; * att, alter, fittcfl, *old, elder, eldest;* 
^om, ^dniletn, ' com, kernel ; * ^ange, l^angt, * I hang, he hangs ; ' flog, 
floge, ' I flew, I might fly ; * rotl^, rStl^en, ^ red, redden.* This modification 
is by the Germans called Umlaut, * change of sound.' 

a. This is a euphonic change, coming from the assimilation of a hard 
or guttural vowel to a soft or palatal one (e, t) closely following it — al- 
though finally applied by analogy, in many single cases, where no such 
cause had been present It is of comparatively recent introduction, al- 
though, as the examples show, shared in part by the English. It is quite 
unknown in one branch of Grermauic speech, the McescvGothic ; and, on 
the other hand, most highly developed in the Scandinavian tongues. 

b. In the present condition of the language, the cause of the modifica- 
tion is generally no longer to be seen, the assimilating vowel having been 
lost. 

c. Some derivative words having vowels which are really the effect of 
modification are now, usually or always, written with the simple vowels e 
(for a or 5) or t (for it). Again, some words show a modified vowel as the 
mere result of an irregular variation of utterance, without etymological 
reason. 

2. The variation of radical vowel : as in |!ngen, fang, gefmtgen, * sing, 
sang, sung; * tnerbe, toirb, roarb, wurbeit, gettjorbcn, from werben, * become ; ' 
bred^e, Brtd)t, brac^, gebrod^en, ^rud^, from brec^en, * break.' This variation 
is by the Germans called Ablaut, 'divergence of sound.* 

a. This second mode of vowel change is also, like the other, originally 
of euphonic character, one of the accidents attending the phonetic devel- 
opment of language, under the combined influences of quantity, accent, 
combination, addition of suffixes, and the like. But it is much more an- 
dent, being one of the characteristic peculiarities of all the Germanic 
languages ; and its specific causes and mode of evolution are in great part 
obscure. 

d. The sphere of action of the variation of radical vowel Is in the in> 
flection of the older verbs of the language, and the formation of their ear- 
liest derivatives. 

401. The modes of consonantal change which accompany the pro- 
cesses of word-formation are too various and irregular to be systemati- 
eally set forth here. Some of them will be noticed below, in connection 
with the derivatives whose formation especially calls them out. 
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402. To dairy back the historical analysis of German words to the 
farthest pomt attained bj the aid of the languages kindred with the Grennan, 
would take the pupil into regions where he is a stranger, and would be un- 
profitable. Such studj requires a knowledge of the older dialects, and be- 
ongs to a higher stage of progress. Only the processes of derivation 
whose results are traceable in the existing language will be set forth; and 
those words will be treated as *' primitive '' which have no German 
etymons, or more original words whence they are deriyed, even though evi- 
dence from other languages may not only show them to be derivatives, but 
also exhibit the earlier forms from which they came. 

Derivation of Verbs. 

403. Primitive Verbs, Verbs to be regarded as primitive are 

1. The verbs of the Old conjugation, nearly two hundred in 

number (264-7), which constitute the most important body of 

primitive roots in the language. 

a. Several verbs of this conjugation, however, are demonstrably deriva- 
tive: thus, {d)rcibcn (III.2), * write,' from Latin 5cri6o; prcifen (III.2), * praise,' 
from ^IJrcig, * value * (which comes from Lat. preiivm\ etc. Others are 
doubtless of the same character ; since, down to that period in the history 
of the language at which the mode of inflection of the New conjugation 
was introduced, all verbs, whether recent or older, were inflected according 
to the Old conjugation. 

2. Many verbs of the New conjugation : as, l^aben, *have,' fagcn, 
*8ay,' reben, *talk,' Kcbcn, Move,' lebcn, 'live.' 

a. A number of the verbs of the New conjugation formerly belonged to 
the Old, having changed their mode of inflection under the influence of the 
tendency to extend a prevailing analogy and reduce more irregular to more 
regular forms. Others, if originally derivative, have lost the evidence of 
it. To the root of some there is a corresponding noun, and it may admit 
of question which is the more original, verb or noun. 

b. AH verbs whose root, or theme of conjugation, is of more than one 
syllable are to be classed as derivative : even though, as in the case of 
f^mctd^ctn, * flatter,' Hettcrn, * climb,' the original from which they come is 
no longer to be traced. 

404. Verbs derived from Verbs, 

I. By internal change of the root itself: 

1. By change (generally, modification) of the root vowel, a class of cau- 
ioHve verbs are formed, taking as theu* direct object what was the subject 
of the simple verb: thus, fatten, ' fall,' fatten, 'cause to fall, /eS;' trinlen, 
* drink,' tranlen, 'cause to drink/ drench;^ ftfeen, 'sit,' fe^cn, 'set; ' Uegcn 
'lie,' tcgcn, 'lay;' faugcn, 'suck,' ffiugcn, 'suckle;' faljrcn, 'go,' fal)rfu, 
'lead.' 



V 
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a. As sqme of the examples show, this class of derivatives has its repre- 
sentatives in English also, but they are much more numerous in German. 

2. By change of the final oonsooant, with or without accompanying 

change of vowel, a few verbs are made, with various modification of the 

meaning of the simple verb: thus, ficl^cn, * stand,' ftcllen, ' place; ' ^angen, 

*hang,* ^cnfen, * execute by hanging;* btegen, *bend,* biicfen, *bow;*nei^ 

gen, * incline,* nidcn, *nod;* toac^cn, *wake, watch,' ttjccfen, * awaken. 

arouse; ' cffcn, *eat,* d^en, * corrode, etch.* 

IL By additions to the root : 

[ 1. The suffix t\ forms a few diminutives, as (ac^Ctt, * laugh,* laci^eln, 

'smile; ' Ucbcn, *love,' Itcbcln, * dally, flirt; ' franlen, *be sick,' tranfcln, *be 

ickly or ailing.* 

a. But most of the diminutive verbs in ein are derived from nouns and 
adjectives: see below, 405.11.1. 

2. The suffix er forms a few iterative, desiderative, or causative verbs: 
as Happen, 'flap,' flappcrn, * rattle; * lac^en, * laugh,* lad^crn, *make inclined 
to laugh ; * folgcn, * follow,' folgcrn, ' infer, conclude.* 

a. But most verbs in ent^ as in eln, come from nouns and adjectives ; 
and those which appear to come from verbs are rather to be regarded as 
formed in imitation of such, or after their analogy. 

f 3. The addition of d^ gives in a few cases intensive force : as in l^dren, 
rhear,* ]^ord)en, 'hearken;* {d^narrcn, 'rattle,' fd^uart^cn, 'snore, snort.' 
\ 4. 3t or ter. This is properly a French ending, representing the er or 
< ir of the infinitive of French verbs ; and it forms German verbs from French 
or Latin roots: thus, flubtrcn, * study,* marfc^ircn, 'march,' fpagicrcn, 'expa- 
tiate, go abroad for pleasure or exercise,* regicrcit, 'rule,* 

a. But a few verbs in tren are formed, in imitation of these, from German 
words: as bucj^jlabircn, 'spell* (from SBuc^ftabc, 'letter'), fd^attircn, 'shade' 
(from ©(fatten, 'shadow*). 

&. At. a certain period, about the middle of the last century, the German 
language was well-nigh swamped by the introduction of a multitude of such 
foiieign verbs in trett. The greater part of them have been cast out from 
dignMed and literary use, but they are still rife in low colloquial and 
humorous styles. 

c The syllable it or ter of these verbs receives the accent; and they 
therefore admit no prefix ge in the participle : see 243.3a. 

in. By prefixes to the root : 

1. By the inseparable prefixes be, cnt or emp, er, gc, t)er, and jer. 

For the derivative (or compound) verbs formed by means of these pre 
fixes, see above, 302 etc 

2. By separable prefixes. 

Verbs formed by means of such prefixes have no real right to be regarded 
as derivative: they are compounds, rather: see 296 eta 

Bema/rh — ^Derivative verbs in Gorman coming from other verbs directly 
are quite rare ; and, of those usually regarded as so derived, some admit of 
sxplanation as denominatives, or as coming from nouns and adjectires. 
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Debiyation of Nouns. 

.407. Primitive Nimns, 

'' 1. Primitiye nouns are in part monosyllabic words which contain no evi- 
dent sign of their reallj deriyatiye nature, and of which the original roots 
are no longer traceable in German. 

Such are SJ^ann, *man,* ^aud, 'house/ )6aiim, 'tree,' £tnb, 'child, 
SJolI, 'people,' gufc 'foot' 

2. In part they are words of more than one syllable, the evident products 
Df composition or derivation, containing elements more or less closely ana- 
logous with those by which other recognizable derivatives are formed, but 
coming from roots of which they are the only remaining representatives. 

Such are S'iomc, 'name/ ^nabe, 'boy,' Slugc, 'eye,' @rbc, 'earth,* SSatcr, 
'fether,' 2:od)tcr, * daughter,' Saffer, 'water,' Sogcl, 'bird,' SfJabcI, 'needle,' 
©egcl, 'saiL' 

0. Some of the words in both these classes are traceable by comparison 
of the kindred languages to earlier roots from which they are descended : 
thus, SD^ann is usually (though doubtfully) referred to a root man, ' think ' 
(the same with metnen, ' think, mean ' ) ; ^tnb comes from the root gaxiy 
' generate ; ' ^^ug is identical with Latin pes^ Greek pous^ coming from pad^ 

walk ; ' 9iame goes back to gnU^ ' know ; ' 24)4ter to dvh^ ' draw the breast 
milk,' and so on. 

408. Nouns derived from Verbs. 

1. By variation of vowel (Slblaut: see 400.2) alone, without 
added ending. 

Thus, 55anb, ' volume,' ©unb, * bond,' from binbcn, ' bind ; ' @i^, * seat, 
@o^, ' sediment,' @o6, * settler,' from fi^en, ' sit; ' 3ug, ' draft,' from gtc^cn, 
'draw; ' Xritt, 'step,' fi:om trctcn, 'tread; ' ©priic^, ' speech,' from fpred)en, 
' speak ; ' ©prnng, ' spring,' from fpringcn, ' spring.' 

a. All these words originally had endings of derivation, which have 
become lost by phonetic corruption. They are prevailingly masculine. 

h. In words thus derived appear sometimes irregular alterations of the 
root, especially of its final consonant, as the examples in part show. 

c The relation of meaning of such derivatives to the idea of action, state, 
or quality expressed by the verbal root is very various : but they signify in 
general either the act or quality itself, or the result of the action, or the 
person or thing that acts, or to which the state or quality belongs. 

II. By brief and obscure endings, relics of earlier fuller fonns, 
and no longer producing distinct classes of derivatives, with de- 
finable modifiicauons of the radical meaning. Such endings are 

1. %tf be, t (il, ft), b: thus, S3ilrbc, 'burden,' from baren, 'bear; 
@d|artc, * notch,' from fii^cren, * shear; ' gal^rt, ' passage,' from fa^rcit, 'go; 
St^rift, 'document,' ftom fd^retben, 'write;' Srac^t, 'dress,* from tragcn, 
•wear;' ©runjl, 'heat,' from brennen, 'bum;' ^unji, 'art,' from fenneu, 
*know;' ^unft, 'coming,' from tommcn, 'come;' SSrOttb, 'combustion, 
from brennen, * burn.' 
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2. (g, which forms a very large number of derivatives : thus, SBiiibc, ' tie, 
from binben, *bind;* @|)rad^c, 'language,' from fprcc^cn, * speak ;' @abc, 
*gift,* from gebcn, *give; ' gUcgc, *fly,' from flicgen, *fly.' 

a. The derivatives of this dass also share in the variation of radical 
vowel, and in the irregular alterations of the final Consonant of the root, 
which characterize the older words of the language. They are of as various 
meaning as those of the preceding dass. Their gender is prevailingly fem- 
inine — exceptions being appellations of males (persons and animals), and a 
few that are of anomalous character. 

III. By endings of more distinct form, and more unifonn and 
definable meaning. 

The most important of these we will take up in alphabetical order, for 
the sake of more convenient reference. 

1. @i. This suffix is of foreign origin, being derived from the Latin and 
French ifl, ie. It was used originally ovly to form derivatives from nouns 
(see below, 410.2), but has come also to form from verbs ending in ein and 
em abstract nouns of action, often with a disparaging or contemptuous im- 
plication: thus, @d^inciAc(ci, 'flattery,' from fdimctdjcln, 'flatter;' SCanbe* 
let, 'trifling,' from tonbeln, 'trifle;' $tauberci, 'chit-chat,' from ptaubcrn, 
'chatter; ' ^oubcrei, 'witchcraft,* from gaubern, 'practise magic' 

a. Words formed with et are feminine, and take the accent upon this 
syllable, as is required by the derivation of the suffix. 

2. (St This suffix forms a considerable dass of masculine derivative^ 
denoting generally an instrument, quite rarely an actor : thus, ^ebel, ' lever, 
from ^ebcn, 'raise; ' SDecfel, 'cover,' from bcrfcn, 'cover; ' ©dfetagcl, ' mallei 
from fc^lagen, 'beat; ' ©d^lilffel, 'key,' from fc^Iiegen, 'lock; ' gliigel, 'wing, 
fromfliegcn, 'fly.' 

a. But a great many nouns in the language ending in el are from lost 
or unknown roots, and therefore have the value of primitive words (407.2) : 
some of these are feminine or neuter: as are also some others, whose gen- 
der is determined by their signification. 

3. @n. Besides forming the infinitives of all verbs (237.1a), which, 
when used as ordinary nouns, are neuter (340), en is the suffix of deriva- 
tion of a considerable dass of masculine nouns, as ^iffett, 'bit,' from beipen, 
'bite; ' ©raben, 'ditch,' from graben, 'dig; ' @(3^abcn, 'harm,' from fd^aoen, 

injure.' 

a. Of the numerous words of obscure etymology in en, a few are neuter, 
but none are feminine. 

4. @r. This suffix forms numerous masculine nouns denoting an actor: 
thus, 9icitcr, ' rider,' from rciten, ' ride ; ' 3Jio(cr, ' painter,' from malen, 
'paint;' Xamev, 'dancer,' from tangcn, 'dance;' ^acfcr, 'baker,' from 
baden, 'bake/ "With these are closely akin a few names of instruments, 
fls S3o]^rer, 'auger,' from bo^ren, 'bore;* S^XQtx, 'pointer,' from gcigcn, 
'point' 

a. Of the older words ending in tt, and requirmg to be reckoned as 
primitives (407.2), many are feminine or neuter. 

b. @r also forms classes of derivative nouns from nouns: see 410.3. 

5. Sing forms from verbs chiefly masculine nouns denoting the recipient 
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of the verbal action: thus, gmbftng, 'foundling,' from ffatben, 'flndj' ?e^r* 
(ing, 'pupil,' from lel^ren, * teach j» ©flugling, 'fludkling,* 'from ffiugen, 
* suckle.' 

a. For the derivatiyes In Una from nouns and adjectiTes, see 409 JI.4« 
410.6, 

6. 9^tg. This suffix is chiefly used in German to form abstract nouns 
from verbs: much less often, like the corresponding English nesSf to pro- 
duoe similar derivatives from adjectives (see 409.II.5). Such abstracts 
come especially from derivative verbs and those compounded with insepa- 
rable prefixes, as ht, tx, loer ; sometimes seeming to be formed from the par- 
ticiple rather tiian the simple verbal root Like all abstract nouns, they 
may admit of use also as concretes, or pass whoUy over into such. Ex- 
amples are S^^fli^^iS/ * testimony,' from }eugetu 'testify;' ^inbcrntfi, 'hin- 
drance,' from I)inbcrn, 'hinder;' ©cgrabntBf 'burial,' from bcgrabcn, 
'bury;' @rcigm6, 'occurrence,' from tttiantn, 'occur;* SScrl^altntg, 'rela- 
tion,' from ber^altcn, 'stand related;' ©cpnbntg, 'confession,' from gepc* 
^cn (geftonbcn), 'confess; ' ©cfangnifi, 'prison,' from gcfangcn, 'imprisoned.' 

0. The greater number of nouns in nig are neuter, but a score or more 
of them are feminine, especially such as have retained more fully their ab- 
stract meaning. A few, as (Srfpamig, (^tenntnig, are feminine when used 
abstractly, but neuter as concretes. 

*l. &al, fet These are two different forms of the same original suffix, 
which at first and more properly formed nouns from nouns, but whose exist- 
ing derivatives are to be referred almost exclusively to verbal roots, and are 
akin in meaning with those in nig. @el is used only in concretes. Thus, 
@c^td!fat. ' fate,' from tt&id!cn, ' send ; ' 3rrfal, ' error,' from irren, ' wander; ' 
Ueberblcibfel, ' remnant,* from fiberbleibeiJ, ' remain over ; ' SRiitl^fcI, * riddle,' 
from ratten, ' guess.' 

a. Derivatives in fat and fel are neuter, excepting two or three in. fal 
(3)rongfaI, SWil^fal, Srilbfal), which may also be used as feminina 

8. Ung. This suffix is nearly equivalent in meaning and application 
with our ing forming verbal nouns ("participial infinitives," not present 
participles), but is peculiar in that it is hardly used except with derivative 
and transitive verbs. Tlie nouns it forms admit an object (objective geni- 
tive : 216.2i^) nearly as regularly as the verbs from which they come. 
Many of the nouns in ung, like other abstracts, pass over into concrete use; 
and such as come from reflexive verbs have an intransitive force. Examples 
are gfll^ruitg, 'leading, conduct;' ©clcbrung, 'instruction;' (grfinbung, 
'invention;' SScrgcbung, 'forgiveness^ ' ©emerhing, 'remark; * ©cbeutung, 
' meaning ; ' ©ctoegung, ' motion ; ' 9ictgung, * affection '—from fil^ren ' lead,' 
betel^ren^ ' instruct,' and so on. 

a. The derivatives in ung are feminine without exception. 

9. Besides the suffixes above detailed, there are a few of infrequent use 
such are anb (properly the old participial endingX in $cilanb, 'Savior,' from 




and one or two others, of too little consequence to be worth noting, ©d^af t 
(410.7) and tbum (410.8) also form from verbal roots two or three denva 
tives, as Sanberid^aft, SS^a^Stl^unu 
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409. NounB derived from Adjectives, 

L I. That the a^'ectiye, of either number and of any gender, is capable 

of use directly as a noun, still retaining its adjective declension, was pointed 

out above (at 129X and needs no further notice. 

2. A few nouns are derived from adjectives without a suffix, being iden- 
iloel with the adjective theme, but being declined as independent (neuter] 
sabstantives: such are 92ot^, *red; ' @riln^ * green; ' Sled^t, ^ right ; * @ut, 
• property, goods.* 

IL Nouns derived by the aid of suflSxes. 

1. @. The suffix e forms feminine abstracts (convertible into concretes) 
from primitive acyectives, the vowel of which is always modified if capable 
of it. Thus, @xt^tf * greatness,* ©fttc, * goodness,* Srcuc, * truth,* 2icfc, 
» depth; * from grog, * great,* eta 

2. $ett. This suffix is the same with our head and hood ^n Godhead, 
•mavihood^ etc.), and forms feminine abstracts both firom nouns (see below, 
410.6) and from adjectives. Thus, gretl^ett, ' freedom,* ^Unb^eit, * blind- 
ness,* SObeml^ctt, * stupidity ; * from fret, * free,* eta 

8. ^ett is originally the same suffix with ^eit, taking the place of the 
latter after most primitive adjectives ending in el and er, and after all those 
formed by the suffixes bar, tg, Itdft, and fanu Thus, (gitelfcit, ' vanity,' 
Sitterfctt, 'bitterness,' 2)anfbarfcit, * gratitude,* ©illigtcit, 'cheapness,' 
^Spi^feit, * courtesy,' @|)arfamfctt, 'economy; ' from citcl, 'vain,' eta To 
many a^ectives, the additional adjective suffix tg (416.9) is added, with 
!ett after it, instead of, or along with, Ictt alone : thus, from fletn, ' small,* 
we have both ^Ictnl^ctt and^Icimgfcit ; from fiig, 'sweet,' ©iigigfeit • from 
Panb^oft, 'steadfast,* ©tanbl^aftigfeit; from treulo«, 'faithless,* 2:rcu(o|tgtcit 

4. Sing forms a few masculine personal nouns from adjectives: thus, 
grembling, 'stranger,* ^ilngling, 'youth;' from fremb, 'strange,* jung, 
^young.' For derivatives with ling from verbs and nouns, see 408.IIL6, 
410.6. 

5. 9Hg (see 408 jn.6) forms only four nouns firom adjectives : namely, 
j^jicmtl, 'darkness,' ©c^cimnig, 'secrecy,* SEBtlbnig/ 'wilderness,' ©Icid^^' 
nig, 'likeness.* 

6. ^d^oft is chiefly employed in forming nouns from nouns (see 410.7); 
only a few adjectives admit it, as ®emetnf(^aft, ' community,* @efangen^ 
(c^oft, 'imprisonment,* (Sigenfcjaft, 'peculiarity;' from gemcin, 'common, 
eta For the derivation eta of ft^aft see below, 410.7. 

7. %iA, from X^eit, 'part,' forms fractional numerals from ordinals: see 
207.2. 

8. Xl^um, like fd^aft, is a suffix applied chiefly to nouns : see below, 
410.8. A few adjectives take it, as Stetd^tl^um, 'wealth,* @igent^unt, 
'property; ' from rctc^, 'rich,* eigen, 'own.* 

9. Yet rarer suffixes are ung (compare 408.III.8, 410.9) in ^ejlttng, 
* fortress,* from f e ft, * strong ; *— id^t in 2>t(f id|t, ' thicket,* from bid, ' thick ; '— 
utl^ in5lrmut^, 'poverty,* from arm, 'poor;' — cnb in Sugcnb, 'youth, 
from jung, 'young.* 

410. Nouris derived from J^ouns. 

h (Sf^tn, lein. These are equivalent suffixes, forming from nouns (al- 
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ways with modification of the vowel of the latter, if it be one admitting 
modification) neuter diminutives : thus, ^m^ctjexL, ^ little house : ' iO^dnii' 
d^cn, * little man, mannikin ; ' ^ndblein, * Uttle boy j ' SSuc^lciti, * litUe 
book.' 

a. These suffixes correspond to the English diminutive endings kin and 
ling (in gosling, dttckHng^ etc.). (S^en belongs more to the northern dialects 
of German, letn (often shortened in popular use to e( or (e) to the south 
ern; but in the literary language their respective use is mainly deu*> 
mined by considerations of euphony, and many words admit the addition 
of either. 

b. The words formed by these suffixes often add to their meaning as 
diminutives, or substitute for it, an implication of intimacy or tenderness. 
Some of them have a well-established value as independent words : such 
are graulciit, ^j^oung lady. Miss;* iWdbd^cu, 'girl; * SKdnuc^cn and SBeib^cn, 

* male and female of an animal species.' 

2. @t. The foreign origin of the suffix et was explained above (408. 
III.1). As added to nouns, it indicates especially the state, condition, or 
occupation of a person; also sometimes the place where an occupation 
is carried on: tiius, 3dgerct, 'sportsmanship,' from 3dgcr, * hunter;' 
3)ru(fcrct, 'printing-establishment,' from 2)rudEer, 'printer.' In a few 
words it has a collective force: thus, ^Rettcrci, 'cavalry/ fipom 9icitcr, 

* rider.' 

a. As it is itself accented, this suffix was added most easily to unac- 
cented terminatlonal syllables, as et and et ; and there are but few words 
— as ^btci, * abbacy,' Bogtct, ' bailiwick ' — ^in which it is appended to rad- 
ical syllables. Being oftenest used after er, it has come to assume er in 
many cases as a prefix to itself^ forming a kind of compound suffix eret, 
which is freely used with words accented on the final : thus, ©flauerci, 
' slavery,' ^inbcrei, ' childishness,' ©c^clmcrci, ' roguery ; ' from @HatJ, 

* slave,' etc. 

b. Especially in its recent derivatives, et is apt to convey a disparaging 
implication: for example, 3urtfieret, 'lawyer's doings,' as compared with 
SuriSprubenjj, 'jurisprudence.' 

3. @r. a. Besides the numerous derivatives which it forms from verbs 
(408.III.4), er makes many names of a personal agent from nouns express- 
ing the thing dealt with or acted upon: as, danger, 'singer,' from <^ati(), 

* song; ' ©ti^dfer, ' shepherd,' from ©cj^af, ' sheep ; ' ©firtner, ' gardener,' from 
©arten, 'garden.' 

b. It is also added to names of countries and towns, to indicate a native 
or inhabitant of the same: thus, ©d^tnetj^et/ 'Switzer ; ' iBerttner, 'inhabitant 
of Berlin; * 2t\p^iQZX, 'man from Leipzig.' 

These nouns are then frequently employed as iminflected adjectives 
see 415.5. 

c. For the same purpose, it is sometimes combined with Latin endings, 
forming compound suffixes, asaner and etifet: thus, ^mertfaner^ 'American, 
3lt^cnienfcr, 'Athenian.' 

d. After nouns, as after verbs, it is in a few cases irregularly converted 
into tier: thus, ©ISrfner, * bell-ringer,* from ©lode, *bell;' $orfner, 'harper 
firom $arfe, 'harp.' 

e. It forms a smaU number of masculines answering to feminines in e* 
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thua, SBittttJcr, 'widower/ from 2Bitttt)e, 'widow;* Souber, * cock-pigeon, 
from Xauht, * dove.' 

4. 3n (sometimes spelt tnit). This suffix forms feminine from mascab'ne 
appellations: thus, $irttn, 'shepherdess,' from $trt, ' shepherd |' ^^onigin^ 
queen,* from 5tonig, 'king;* grcunbtn, ' female friend ; ' ^oc^in, 'female 
cook;' ?onjin, 'lioness;* granj^oftn, 'French woman;* SBcrlincrtn, 'woman 
of Berlin.* It is also added to titles to signify the wife of the person to 
whom the title belongs : as, ^farrcrin, 'pastor's wife;* ^rofeffonn, 'Mrs. 
Professor.' 

3n usually requires modification of ^e radical vowel, but there are (as 
the examples show) numerous exceptions. 

6. $eit, like our Jiead and hoody forms abstracts, and a few collectives, 
from nouns as well as from adiectiyes (409.U.2): thus, ©ottl^eit, 'Grod- 
head;* ^inbljeit, 'chUdhood;' X^or^cit, 'folly;* 2Kcnfd^^ett, 'humanity; ' 
©ciftUd^fett, 'clergy.* 




7. <L @c^aft is the same with our ship (in lordship^ worship^ etc.), and is 
derived from fd^affen, ' shape, create ; * it signifies primarily the shape or 
make of anything, then its dmracter, office, rank, and the like : thus, greunb« 
fc^aft, 'friendship,' ©cfanntfd^aft, 'acquaintance,' SSormunbfd^aft, 'guardian- 
ship.* All its deriyatiyes are of the feminine gender. 

h. It forms also a number of collectiyes: as, $rieflerf(]^aft, 'priesthood, 
S)tencrfc^aft, 'bodyof seryants,* ©efelljc^oft, 'company,' !2anbfc$aft, * land- 
scape.* 

8. S^um, our dom (in kingdomj wisdorriy etc.) is also a noun, of obscure 
deriyation, but of meaning and application as a suffix nearly akin with those 
of fc^aft (aboye, 7). Its deriyatiyes are neuter, with only two or three 
exceptions (namely 3rrtbum, 9leic^t^um, and, according to the usage of 
some, ^elveidtl^um and SBad^^t^utnX which are masculine. It forms nouns 
signifying character, ranl^ or authority, which then, in a few cases, come to 
mean that oyer which authority is exerted: thus, 9tittertbum, 'chiyalry,' 
^4$apftt^unv 'papacy,* (S^riflent^um, 'Christendom,* lading tqum, 'kingdom,* 
gurficntl^uin, * principality.* 

9. Suffixes forming a few isolated words are ric^ in ®2in{ericl^, 'gander/ 
from ®an9f 'goose,* gfi^nrit^, 'ensign,* from ga^nc, 'banner,* etc. ;— ung in 
one or two oollectiye words like SBalbung, ' woodland,* from SBolb, ' forest ; * 
— aili in ^cimat^, * home,* from ©ctrn, * home.* SRig (408.IIL6) appears to 
form a deriyatiye or two from nouns, as in i^iinbtitS, ' coyenant,' from i^unb, 
'tie; *— also fal (408.in.7X as in m^\al, 'distress,* from SJm^e, 'toil* 

4IL NofWM formed hy means of prefixes. 

L A yery large number of nouns contain as their initial elements the 
verbal prefixes, both separable and inseparable (297). For the most part^ 
however, they are not formed as nouns by means of those prefixes, but are 
derivatives, according to the methods explained above (408), from verbs 
compounded separably or inseparably. The only exceptions are, a con- 
siderable class formed by ge (below, ill), and an occasional anomalous case 
like Sln^d^e, 'rising grounc^* from ^(^^e, 'height* 
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IL The proper prefixes forming nouns are very few in nnmbei^ 
namely as follows: 

1. @e. This common prefix fonns a large number of derivative nouns, 
both from nouns and from V6ii>s, having in general a collective or frequenta- 
tive character. Thus, 

a. Collectives from nouns, generally with modification of vowel, some- 
times with other more irregular vowel changes : such are @eftr5ud^, ' shrub- 
bory,' from ©traud^, * shrub; * OcmSIf, * cloud-mass,* from SBoIfe, *cloud ; * 
©eoirg or ®thivat, * mountain-range,' from SBtx^ * mountain ; ' ©efteber, 

* plumage,* from ^eber, ' feather.' 

b. A few collective or associative personal appellatives, from nouns or 
verbs, in which ge has nearly its original meaning (307.6) of * with : ' thus, 
®tSpitU, * playfellow,* from {<)telcn, *play;* ©efa^rtc, * companion,' from 
Mren, 'go;* ®et)otter, 'godfather,' from SJoter, 'father;' ®t\qtox^tv, 

* brothers and sisters,* from ©c^roefier, 'sister.' 

c. From verbs, nouns signifying either the means or the effect of the 
verbal action : thus, ®e^5r, ' sense of hearing,* from l^orett, ' hear : * ©e^ 
luel^r, * weapon,* from rte^ren, ' defend ; * Oebet, ' prayer,' from fiitten, * ask ; » 
©cmfitbc, 'painting,' from tnalen, 'paint' 

d From verbs, frequentative or intensive abstracts, or nouns significant 
of the verbal action : thus, ©cfproc^, * conversation,' from f^)rec^en, ' speak ; * 
®efp5tt, ' mockery,' from fpotten, ' mock ; ' @e<)rangc, ' pageantry,' from 
prangen, 'make a show; ' ©ctofe, 'din,* from tofcn, 'roar.' 

Remarks. «. These, are the leading uses of the prefix ge ; but in not a 
few of the derivatives it forms, its effect is too indistinct or various to be 
brought under any classification. 

/. As the examples show, the words formed with ge exhibit the variation 
as well as the modification of vowel, and are either without sufBx, or 
take one of the simpler suffixes (408.IL), especially e* In many words, 
this e may be either added or omitted. 

g. Excepting the dass under &, above, which are masculine, the nouns 
formed wi1& ge are nearly all neuter. Masculine are only about a dozen 
(®ebrQU(iL ©ebanle, ©efatten, ©el^alt, ®tmi% ©entc^, ©efang, ©efd^tnatf, 
©ejlonf, ®ett)tnn, ®ett)innfl) ; feminine, the same number (©eberbe, ©ebul^r, 
©eburt, ®ebulb, ®efa^, ©emetnbe, ©enfige, ©efc^ic^te, ®t\^xovi\% ®e|laU, 
©eroalt, ©eiua^r). 

h, A few nouns, as ®Ifi(f, ' luck, happiness,' ©laube, ' belief,' oontain 
the prefix ge, abbreviated to a simple g. 

2. SSix^ This prefix is the same with the English mis, and has a simi- 
lar office. Its value is rather that of a compounded dement than of a 
prefix. It takes always the principal accent, and does not affect the 
gender of the nouns to which it is prefixed. Thus. SKiSgriffr 'mistake ; * 
3Kif[et^at, ' misdeed ; ' SKiggunfl, ' disfavor ; ' aKtgbeqagcn, ' discomfort' 

3. Un is, as in English, the negative prefix. It is used with nouns more 
often ^an in our language, always taking the accent, without affecting the 
gender; it either signifies actual negation, or implies something unnatural, 
repugnant, or injurious. Thus, Unrcd^t, ' wrong,' Unbonf, ' ingratitude,' Un» 
glfid, ' misfortune,' Unftnn, ' nonsense ; *—Unmenfd), 'unnatural monster.' 
ungeflalt, ' misshapen form,* Unt^at; ' misdeed.* 
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4. Ur. This is, as has been already pointed out (307.4), the same word 
originally with the Inseparable prefix er, and ultimately identical with avL^, 
' out* In a few words it still has a meaning akin with that of er : thus, 
Urtl^eil, 'judgment' (ert^eitcn, 'assign'), Uriaub, ' leave ' (ertaubcu, ' per- 
mit '), Urhinbc, * document,' Urfprung, ' origin,' and so on. But in most of 
the derivatives which it forms it has an intensive force, with the distinct 
implication of originality or primitiveness : thus, Urfat^c, * cause (original 
or fundamental thing),' Urtnctt, 'primitive world,' Urbilb, 'archetype,' Ur*' 
grogtoater, ' greatgrandfather.' 

a. Ur always takes the accent, and it leaves unchanged the gender of 
the word to which it is prefixed. 

6. @rg is identical in derivation and meaning with our prefix arch^ and 
denotes what is eminent or superior in its kind. In respect to accent and 
gender, it is like the three prefixes last treated of. Thus, @rgenge(, arch- 
angel ; * ^rglicrgog, * arch-duke ; ' (grjbicb, ' arch-thief.' 

6. 2(nt, originally the same with the inseparable prefix cnt (307.3), 
appears in the present language only in ^nttt)ort; ' answer ' (from SBort, 
' word '), and SllitU^, ' countenance.' 

412. From other parts of speech than those treated above, nouns are 
only with the greatest rarity formed directly, or otherwise than through the 
medium of derivative adjectites or verbs. Such words as 'jflithtruxiQ, * low- 
land,' from nteber (adverb), *down,' and 3>nnung, 'guild,' from in, 'in,' are 
anomalies in the Grerman system of word-derivation. ^ 

Derivation of Adjkctivks. 

413. Primitive Adjectives. 

Primitive adjectives, like primitive nouns (407), may be divided into two 
classes : 

1. Simple monosyllabic adjectives, the evidences of whose originally 
derivative character are efikced : thus, gut, 'good,' lang, * long,' arm, 'poor/ 
^ort, 'hard,' grfin, 'green.' 

2. Adjectives containing an evident element of derivation, and analogous 

with those derived from known primitives, but coming from roots which 

are now lost: thus, trage, 'lazy,' ^citer, 'cheerful,' eben, 'even,' buntct, 

» dark.* 

CL Some of these, as of the " primitive " nouns (407.fl), admit of being 
traced to more primitive roots by the researches of comparative philology. 

414. Adjectives derived without Suffix or Prefix, 

Adjectives coming from verbal roots by simple variation of the radical 
vowel, without a suffix (like nouns : see 408.1.), are very few in (storman : 
examples are brac^, ' fallow,' from bred^en, * break up ; ' glatt, ' smooth,' frotr 
jlciten, 'slip;' bidP, 'thick,' from the root of gebei^eu, 'thrive;' flfict 
-fledged,' from fltegen, * fly.' 

415. Adjectives derived hy Suffix. 

Ab the various endings forming adjectives are, almost without exrep- 

o 
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tion, us 3d in deriyation from different parts of speech, it wOl be more oon- 
yenient to treat all the uses of each one together, taking the suffixes up in 
their alphabetical order. 

1. Cknr. This suffix is regarded as a deriyative from the yerb bfiren, 
*bear, carry/ It was of infrequent use in ancient German^ and only as 
attached to nouns. 

a. Examples of its use with nouns are btenflbar, ' seryiceable (service- 
bringing) ; ' frud|tbar, ' fmitfal (fruit-bearing) ; ' furd^tbar, * terrible; * gong- 
bar, * current ; * jt^tbar, * yisible.' 

6. In modem usage, it forms a large class of deriyatives from yerbs (al- 
most always transitiye), haying the meaning of our adjectives in abky or 
indicating capability to endure the action of the verb ; l^us, egbar, 'eatable,* 
gftiicfibar, 'eiyoyable,* tl^eilbar, * divisible,* unbetto^nbar, * uninhabitable;* 
— nnfel^Ibar, ' incapable of faihng.* 

c Very rarely, it is added to an adjective : thus, offenbar, ^ evident,* 
from offen, ' open.* 

2. (Sn, em. The suffix en forms (from nouns) adjectives denoting 
material or kind: thus, g^)Ibcn, * golden,* ttJoUen, * woolen,* trben, * earthen, 
eic^en, ^ oaken.'. To words ending in er, only n is added: thus, (u^em, 
*of copper,* filbern, *of silver,' lebern, * leathern.* Out of the frequency 
of this combination has grown in recent use the form em, which was 
perhaps at first applied only to nouns forming a plural in er — ^thus, l^dlgern, 

* wooden,* from ^olj (pi. ^ol^tx), * wood '—but is now used indiscriminately, 
requiring modification of the vowel of its primitive : thus, bleiem, * leaden,* 
t^8nem, * of day (Sri^on),* fla^lcm, ' of steel (@ta^l).' 

3. @n, enb. These endings, forming respectively the past participle 
of verbs of the Old conjugation, and the present participle of all verbs, 
are proper adjective sufi^es, but need only be mentioned here, as their 
uses form a part of the subject of verbal conjugation, and have been al- 
ready explained (see 349 eta). 

4. dx, eft These are the endings by which are formed, from simple 
adjectives, adjective themes of the comparative and superlative degree 
[see 133 etc.): also, ft forms ordinal numerals from cardinals (see 203). 

6. ^« The patronymic nouns formed by the suffix et from names of 
countries or towns (410.3&) are very commonly used also with the value 
of adjectives. When so used, they are not subject to declension, but are 
treated as if they were compounded with the noun whidi they qualify. 
Thus, S3erltner ©lou, * Berlin blue ; * bad @tra6burgcr ^Hn^tx, * the Stras- 
burg cathedral; * bet lOei^gtger Tlt^t, ' of the Leipsic fair.* 

6. (St forms the past participle of verbs of the New conjugation : see 
246, 349 eta 

7. $aft. This suffix is regarded as derived from l^aben, * have,* or l^af* 
ten, * cUng,* indicating primarily the possession or adhesion of the qusJity 
designated by the words to wMch it is attached. 

a. It forms derivative adjectives especially from nouns signifying 
quality: thus, tugcnb^t^ * virtuous,* filnbl^aft, 'sinful,* fc^rccf^aft, *fright- 
^V fianbl^af t, ' steadfast ; * — ^but also, not infrequcDtly, from names of per- 
sons avi things: thus, monn^aft, * manful,* meiperl^aft, * masterly,* leib^aft, 

* bodily. ^ 
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h. It is added to only a fewTerbal roots: as in tDol^iiI)aft, 'resident,^ 
fc^toa^^aft, UoquaciouB.' 

e; Only three a(^'eotiTes admit it, namely boSl^aft, 'malidoTia,* franf^aft, 
* sickly,' tta^rl^aft, * true.* 

d. To l^aft is sometimes added the farther ending tg, as in (etb^aftig, 
nml^r^afttg ; and this addition is always made before the sulEBz Tettf forming 
abstract nouns (409.11.3) : thus, ^ugenb^afttgfeit, * yirtuousness.* 

8. 3(^t forms adjectives only from concrete nouns, especially such as 
denote material : thus, jleimd|t, * stony,' borntd^t, * thorny,' folgid^t, * salty.' 
Its office is hardly distinguishable from that of ig (below, 9) ; and, in pres- 
ent use, its derivatiyes are almost superseded by those in ig, and are but 
seldom met with. Only tl|brt(^t, * foolish,' is in familiar use, and is also 
peculiar in exhibiting the modification of yowel, and in being formed from 
a persooal appellation (X\iOV, ' fool '). 

9. 3g. This suffix is the same with our y (in stony, Jioly^ easy, etc), 
and forms, from every part of speech, a very large number of German 
adjectives, which are constantly increasing by new derivatives. Thus, 

a. From nouns, of every dass : thus, mficbttg, * mighty,' gftnflig, * favor- 
able,' jdiulbig, » guUty,' bur jHg, 'thirsty,' Mutig, 'bloody,' tooftcTtg, 'watery,' 
bicffbpftg, 'thickheaded,' langarmtg, 'longarmed.' 

h. Prom verbs: thus, foumig, 'dilatory,' not^giebig, 'yielding,' gcffiUig, 
'obliging.' 

c. From adjectives, in a few cases only: thus, giltig, 'kind,' bSttig, 
'complete;' — and from the possessive and other pronominal adjectives, 
as tncinig, 'mine,' etc. (169.5), felbig, 'self-same' (169.3), jenig, *yon 
(168), einig, 'only, some' (189). 

d. From indeclinable words, namely prepositions, adverbs, and adverbial 
ooi^unctions of various kinds: thus, Dong, 'former,' from Dor, 'before;' 
fibn^, 'remaining,' from ilber, 'over; ' jctjig, 'present,' from Jc^t, 'now;' 
beutig, 'of to-dajf,' from Ijeutc, 'to-day; ' borttg, 'of that place,' from bort, 
'there; ' abcrmaUg, 'repeated,' from obcrmatS, 'again; ' bcj&fottpg, 'relating 
to the case in hand,' from begfaHS, 'in that case.' 

e. The addition of tg to other adjective endings before the suffix lett has 
been noticed above (409.II.3) ; also to l^af t in forming adjectives (above, *ld) ; 
to adjectives and nouns in forming derivative verbs (406.11.3) ; and to cer- 
tain nouns in forming derivative adjectives (below, 15ey). 

/ 9g added to the suffix fal of certain nouns (408.111.7), along with mo- 
dification of the vowel (written e instead of d), forms a combination having 
the aspect of a separate suffix, feltg : thus, muijfeUg, ' painful,' from SD^il^fai) 
'distress; ' triibfeug, 'afflictive,' from S^rilbfol, 'affliction.' And the combi- 
nation is in fact treated as an independent suffix, by being added to words 
which do not form derivatives in fal : thus, gtiicffelia, 'btissful,' from ®Iil(f, 
'happiness; * fcinbjcftg, 'inimical,' from fcinb, 'hostile; * rcbfeltg, 'talkative,' 
ft^m rebcn, 'talk.* 

g. A number of adjectives in tg are from lost roots, and so have in the 
present language the value of primitive words: thus, einig, 'eternal,' feltg, 
'happy,' flp^)ig, 'luxuriant.' 

10. 3f(4. This is the same with our English suffix tsA, and is used in 
much the same way. 

' 2 
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o. It fonns adjectives from nouns of different classes: thus, especially 
from proper names of persons, places, and peoples : as, lutl^ertfc^, ' Lutheran,' 
preugtfc^, * Prussian,' botcrif^, * Bavarian,* fpantjt^, 'Spanish;' — from ap- 
pellations of places, persons, and animals: as, ^tmmlifc^, * heavenly,' ^aD» 
tif(^, /townish,' finbifc^, * childish,' bicbtf(^, * thievish,' bid^tcrtjd^, 'poetical* 
t)iinbtfd), ' doggish ; * — and from a few abstracts or verbal nouns : as, aber* 
glaubifd^, 'superstitious,* argnjo^nifd^, 'suspicious,* neibifc^, 'envious.' 

b. It often takes, in adjectives derived from the classical languages, the 
place of our endings tc, icai, oZ, ian, eta: as, ^iflorif(^, 'historic' or 'histori- 
cal,' fritifc^, 'critical,' logifd), 'logical,' inbijci&, 'Indian.' 

e. In a few words, {\^ has a somewhat disparaging sense as compared 
with (ic^, much as in the corresponding Enghsh adjectives : thus, finbijc^, 
'childish,' and hiibUd), 'childlike;* tDcibijd), 'womanish,' and toeiblid), 
'feminine.' 

d. The use of tfd^ with proper names of places and with foreign words 
is attended with some irregularities of detail, in respect to the form of the 
theme to which the sufi^ is appended: these cannot be dwelt upon here. 

11. lOet forms indeclinable adjectives from numerals and words related 
with numerals^ which, before it, take the ending er : thus, einerlet, 'of one 
sort,' mant^eriet, ' of many sorts,' aflcrlci, * of all sorts.' 

The lei is by origin the genitive of a feminine noun, meaning ' sort,' and 
the preceding er is the proper ending of the adjective qualifying it: hence 
the treatment of its derivatives as indeclinable words. 

12. I?t(^. This suffix corresponds with our likej ly (in godlike^ godly, etc), 
and, like these, forms a very large number of derivatives. It is historically 
the same word with the adjective like (Qerman gtetc^): compare 363.3a. 

lOic^t is also added to adjectives, perhaps as a mere variation of It(i^. 

a. It is added to nouns of various classes (usually with modification of 
their vowel): thus, mannUd^, 'manly,' Daterlt(^, 'fatherly,' Wnflttt^, 'artful,' 
^erjlid^, 'hearty,' glucftid^, 'happy,* ja^i^ttc^/ * yearly,' geifllt(^, 'spiritual* 

h. It forms from other adjectives (always with modified vowel) adjectives 
that have in general a diminutive meaning: thus, r5t^U(^, 'reddish,' fduer* 
(tc^, * somewhat soyr,' langltc^, 'longish.' But some of its derivatives are 
free from the diminutive implication ; and a considerable number (see 363.3a) 
are used only in an adverbial sense, tiie ending having the same value as 
the English ly in similar derivatives from adjectives. 

In a few words — as folc^, tceld^, our auch^ which — ^it is greatly corrupted. 

c It is appended to many verbal roots ; and either in an active sense 
(especially with intransitive verbs)— thus, fd^ablidj, 'harmful,' bel^arrlic^, 
'persistent,' jlerbltc^ 'mortal,' crfreultt^, 'agreeable'— or, yet more often, 
in a passive sense: "as glaubltc^, 'to be beCeved, credible,' t^erad^tltc^, 'con- 
temptible,* begreifltc^, 'comprehensible,' unfSgltci^, 'unspeakable.' Of this 
class of passive derivatives, many are in use only with the prefix un : e. g. 
there is no tSgticl^, ' speakable.* Sic^, as thus used, is doeely equivalent 
with bar (above, 1&), and it is in part a matter of arbitrary custom, or de- 
termined only by euphony, which suffix shall be employed ; in other cases, 
derivatives are formed with both, with a more or less distinct difference of 
meaning. 

13. @am is our aovne (in whdkaom^ noisome, etc.), and is supposed to be 
ultimately the ac^ective same (now lost in German). It forms derivatives. 
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a. From nouns, mostly of an abstract character; thus, furd^tfam, * fear- 
ful,* geiDaltjam, 'violent,' miiMani, 'laborious.' 

6. From verbal roots: thus, oufmer!{om, 'attentive^' folgfam, 'docQe/ 
Icnffam, * manageable.' 

c. From a few adjectives: thus, ciitfam, * lonely,' gemcinfant, 'common,' 
laitgjam, 'slow.' 

14. % besides one or two isolated adjectives, like bicftt, 'thick, dose,' 
from the root of gcbcil^cn, ' thrive,' forms the class of ordinal adjectives from 
numerals below twenty (203). 

15. There are certain words forming classes of derivative adjectives 
which have not yet (like bar, Wdj, fam, above) lost their independence of 
form and meaning sufficiently to be reckoned as adjective-suffixes, al- 
though approaching very near in value to such. The most noticeable of 
them are 

a. 2o9j 'loose,' our lesSj forming numerous adjectives of deprivation: 
thus, enbloS, 'endless,* ^tx^lo9, 'heartless,' trculoS, 'faithless.* 

These adjectives, like those ending in Ija^t, always add tg before felt : 
thus, Sreuloftgfeit, 'faithlessness.* 

h. S^oH, ' fulV our ful, in thankful^ fea/rful^ etc : examples are Icibt)oIl, 
' sorrowful,' gebanlenDoU, * thoughtful' 

c. ^tx^f * rich : ' examples are Uebrctd^, ' gracious ' (?iebe, ' love *), gcijl* 
xt\6)f * witty, full of espriV 

d. %a^, 'compartment, division,' forms multiplicatives with numeral 
words, cardinal or indefinite (204): examples are gel^nfad^, 'tenfold,' tixtU 
fac^, ' manifold.' 

e. %dit, ' fold,' is used in the same manner with fac^. But multiplica- 
tives with fait simply are antiquated and unusual : they now regularly take 
the additional adjective ending ig (above, 9), before which the vowel of fait 
(except in two or three words, as mannigf altig) is modified : thus, ge^nfat* 
tig, • ten-fold,' toielfaltig, 'manifold.' 

/. Slrtig is, like foltig, an extension of a noun, STrt, * manner, kind,' by 
the adjective suffix ig, and forms a considerable class of derivatives deno- 
ting sort or manner : thus, nebelartig, ' doudlike,' frcmbortig, ' of strange 
fashion.' Other similar formations are formtg, from the foreign noun 
govm, ' form ' (Lat. forma) : thus, infelf ormig, ^island-shaped ; ' — milt^ig, 
from Tlut^, 'mood, disposition:' as, friebntut^tg, 'disposed to peace;' — 
magig, from iUiafe, 'measure:' as, rec^tinaBig, 'lawful;' etc. 

416. Adjectives derived hy Prefix. 

The prefixes forming adjectives are, in general, the same with those 
forming nouns (411), namely ge, m\% un, ur, crjj, together with be. 

1. S8c forms a very few adjectives, as bereit, 'ready,' bequem, 'con- 
venient' ' 

2. a. ®e aids to form past partidples, or verbal adjectives (243.3) ; — 
and sometimes from nouns which do not furnish any other of the parts 
of a derivative verb : thus, gejiicfctt, 'booted (provided with boots),', 
ge^oritt, * homed,' gefittet, ' mannered,' gcfltmt, ' starred.' 

6 It also forms, either without suffix or with tg, a class of adjectives 
from verbs: tiius, gcncl^m, 'acceptable' (ne^mcn, 'take'), gcwig, 'certain* 
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(tt)iffcn, 'know*), gelfiuflg, 'oamnt' (laufen, 'run'), getofirtig, 'expectant' 
(marten, * wait *). 

e. ®t ia prefixed to a few simple adjectives without noteworthy change 
of their meaning: thus, geret^t, 'righteous,' getreu, 'faithful,' ge^eng, 
' severe.' (Sitxdi ia thus formed, wil£ abbreviated prefix, from an earlier 
it\^, • Uke/ 

The other prefixes have the same value in adjectives as in nouns : thus, 

3. 3Jhg forms such adjectives as intggiiii{Hg, 'grudging,' migtrauifc!^, 
* distrustful' 

4. Un forms negative adjeotiYes, as nnHar, ' unclear,' nngtfi(f(t(^, ' un- 
happy.' 

a. That some of the adjeciives formed with im have no corresponding 
positives has been noticed above (415.12c). 

b. According to some authorities, the words formed with un always 
have the principal accent on that prefix : others except compounds of par- 
ticiples, as unbelol^nt, * unrewarded,' and of verbal derivatives with the 
suffixes bor, Ud^, fam, as imDenfbor, 'inconceivable,' unenb'ltt^, 'unending,' 
unbulb'fam, * intolerant' 

5. Ur forms directly only a very small number of adjectives, from other 
adjectives, adding to the latter an intensive meaning, or an implication 
of primitiveness : thus, ur^)Ioyid^, * very sudden ; ' uralt, ' of primitive an- 
tiquity.' 

6. @rg is prefixed, in a half-humorous way, to a few adjectives, with 
intensive force : thus, erjbumm, ' excessively stupid,' cr;{faul, * very lazy.* 



Derivation of the other Parts of Speech. 

417. Of the remaining parts of speech, the adverbs are the only ones 
which are to any extent formed in classes, by means analogous with those 
above explained ; and they have been already sufficientiy treated (363 etc.) 
under Adverbs. 

The derivation of the rest, so far as it is capable of being shown, is a 
matter for the lexicon to deal with, under each separate word. 



WORD-COMBINATION, COMPOSITION. 

' 418. A compound word is one that is made up of two (or 
more) independent words, each of which maintains in the com- 
position its separate form and meaning. It is made one word 
by constancy of combination in practiced use, by the absence of 
inflection except in the last member, and by being placed under 
the dominion of a single principal accent. 

a. Thus, 3ungfrau is distinguished from jinnge ^rau, 'young woman,' by 
the adjective iung being made indeclinable and receiving a marked accent. 
Hy this means a unity of form is given to the word, to which a unity of 



A a. 
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idea is then Anther added by attribution of the meaniDg ' yirgin,' whidi na- 
turally grows out of the other, but yet is not the same with ifc. 

h. As will appear hereafter (422.26 etc;), other members of a compound 
than the final one sometimes take an ending of declension, but irregularly 
and superfluously, and without habllity to further variation in the inflection 
of the compound. There are also a few words which are arbitrarily written 
together as if compounds, while both their parts are declined in full, and 
they are not in fact of a different character from many collocations of words 
which the language writes separately : such are berfelbe and berjientge (168, 
169), ^o^cprieflcr, 'high-priest,' eta (422.1a). 

e. All derivation and inflection begin with composition. The oomponnd beoomea in 
practical nae an integral representative of the idea signified by it, its origin is more and 
more lost sight of, soft it becomes liable to sach altenitions of form as more <»: leas dis- 
guise its derivation : thus, ^ungfrau has been in popular use abbreviated to ^ungfet ; and 
Snng^err (iunger l&err, 'young sir*), in like manner, to punier. And if the final membei- 
of the oomponnd happens to be one that in practice is added to a large number of words, 
forming a considerable class of oomix)site words, it may be turned into an ending, of deri- 
vatioD or inflection. Thus, brttter 2:$eil became the compound CDrittt^eil, 'third part,^ and 
tUa was contracted into ^ritiel ; and, the same being done with the other ordinal numer- 
alfl, tel became a '* sufBz," f<»ming fsactionalB from ordinals (207.8). The oonjugational end- 
ing ten, in loir J^atUn, 'we had,* represents in like manner an originally independent oonju* 
^ttonal form, t&twnia (yet older daddmc^y, 'we did,* which has gone through a like pro- 
nesH of abbreviation. (See the author^ ' ' Language and the Study of Language," p. 66 eta ) 
ComiX)eition therefore forma, in the granunatical treatment of a language, an appropriate 
transitional subject between inflection and derivation on the one side, and collocation 'wr 
arrangement on the other. 

419. CJompounds are very much more numerous in German than in 
English, and the liberty of forming new ones, after the model of those al- 
ready in use, is much more freely conceded than with us. In making prao 
tical acquaintance with the language, therefore, we are constantly meeting 
with them, of every class — from those in which the final member has al- 
most acquired the value of a suffix (see above, 416.15)-, or in which the 
fact of composition is otherwise disguised (as in 3ungf et and 3unTer ; or in 
jot(^ and totidi, see above, 416.12), to the chance combinations which each 
speaker or writer forms as occasion arises, and which are not to be found 
explained in any dictionary, however complete. 

a. Compounds are often also formed In German of a lenoth and complex 
ity unknown in English: thus, f^eueroerftc^erunadgefettfc^aft, 'fire insurance 
company ; ' 9^orbfeeft^)tfffa]^rt, * North Sea navigation ; * Suftro^rcn{(]^tt)inbfu(%t, 
* bronchial consumption;' 92ei(^8oberpoflamtdjeitung9f(i^retbeT, * editor of the 
imperial general postoffice journal.' Such, however, are for the most part 
met with only in technical and official language. 

b. The parts of a oompoimd — especially if it be a long and cumbrous 
one, or liable to an incorrect division — are sometimes separated by hyphens: 
thus, geucrttcrftc^erungg-gcfeflfdioft, or geuer-t)erfid)crung8*gefeuf(^aft. 
No rules are to be definitely laid down respecting this division, it being 
mainly left to the taste and choice of Individual writers. Usage is also 
much at variance as regards the employment of capital letters for the separ- 
ated parts of a compound noun— *some writing, for example, {^euer«^erftc^6^« 
1Uiug9«®efeQf(^aft.* The preferable method is to avoid as much as possible 
the multiplication of capitals. 

e. Where two or more compound words having the same final member 
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would follow one another, it is the nsa.'^e in German often to omit that 
member exoept in the last word, noting the omission in the other cases by 
a hyphen appended to the former member : thus, aUe @onn« unb ^efttage 
eineS 3»abre«, * on all the Sundays and holidays of a year ; * in btcfcr 5auin» 
unb queucntecrcn @iuobe, 4n this treeless and waterless desert;* Don bcr 
fonn* unb fcfttagtgcn @^)agterfa^rt, * of the promenade usual on Sundays and 
holidays.* A similar liberty is even taken with words of foreign origin : 
thus, al8 Of*- unb 2)cfcnfit)tnaffc, *a8 offensive and defensive weapon' (R. 
161.13) ; but it is not to be approved or imitated. 

Composition of Verbs, 

420. The importance of compound verbs in the general grammatical 
system of German has rendered necessary their treatment under the head 
of verbal conjugation (296-313). Only a brief recapitulation of the dif- 
ferent classes, therefore, is called for here. 

1. Verbs are compounded with the inseparable prefixes be, ent 
or ctn^, cr, ge, t)er, ger ; being conjugated, in general, in the same 
manner as when simple, but losing the prefix ac of the past par- 
ticiple ; retaining, also, their proper accent, ^e 302-7. 

2. Verbs are compounded with a considerable number of sep- 
arable prefixes, simple and compound — which prefixes, however, 
stand before the verbal form, and are written with it as one word, 
only in the infinitive and participles ; or in the personal forms 
of the verb also, when the sentence has the transposed arrange- 
ment. The prefix always has the principal accent. See 298-301. 

a. A few of the separable prefixes, however — namely, burd), Winter, fiber, 
urn, unter, and miber or mieber — form with some verbs inseparable com- 
pounds. See 308-11. 

3. Verbs are compounded with nouns, adjectives, and adverbs ; 
either closely, forming compound themes which are conjugated 
like simple roots, or loosely, forming themes which are conjugated 
after the manner of verbs with separable prefixes. See 312-13. 

a. There is no fixed line separating compounds of the latter character 
from verbal phrases, and some combinations are treated indifferently as the 
one or the other: thus, 2)onf fagen or banffagcu, * express gratitude;* 
@tatt finbcn or ftattfinbcn, * take place.' 

Composition of Nouns. 

421. With few exceptions (422,66 etc.), compound nouns 
are made up of a noun with a preceding limiting word. The 
final noun determines the gender and mode of declension of the 
compound ; the preceding member of the compound has the ac 
cent. 
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1. Exceptions as regards gender are 

a. Names of towns, which are neuter (61.2c), even when they are com 
pounds whose final member is masculine or feminine: thu^ ba^ Sittenbevg 
(bcr S3erg) ; ba8 iUiagbeburg (bte ©urgX 

6. Many compounds of bet SWut^^ * mood, spirit,' which are feminine : 
for example, bic tomutl^, 'grace,* bte 2>emut^, 'humility,' bic SBel^mut^, 
' sadness/ 

These are, by origin, feminine abstracts from compound adjectiyes, which 
have lost their suffix of deriyation. 

c. A few special words : thus, bic STntrtort, * answer * (baS SBort, * word *) • 
ber9)^ittmoc^, 'Wednesday' (literally, * mid-week,* from bte SBot^c, 'week'), 
which has tfJcen the gender of the other names of week-days (61.2a) ; bte 
Sicunaugc, ' lamper-eel ' (literally, * nine-eyes,' from bad Sluge, * eye ') : and 
Slbjc^cu, ' horror,' is masculine, and ©egentl^cil, ' opposite,' is neuter, while 
^d^eu, 'fear,' and %\jt\Xf 'part,' are now respectively used in general as 
feminine and masculine. 

422. The varieties of compound nouns are 

1. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding qualifying adjective: thus, 

35o11monb, 'full moon,' gbclflciii, 'precious stone,' ^od^jjett, 'wedding' (lit. 

'high time'), ^rgttJcile, 'pastime* (lit. 'short while'). 

a. A very few nouns are written as compounds of this dass, although 
the adjective is declined as an independent word : thus, $o^crprtc)ier, ' high- 
priest,' I'angcweile, 'tedium,' ©e^eimerrot^, 'privy-counsellor' (also Sang* 
ineilc, ©c^eimratlj, as proper compounds). 

2. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding limiting noun: thus, ^(^« 
brudcr, 'bookprinter,' ©cfd^id^tfc^rcibcr, 'historian' (lit. 'history- writer'), 
©c^ullcl^rcr, 'school-teacher,' ^anbf(^u^, 'glove' (lit. 'hand-shoe'), SBcin* 
glo8, 'wine-glass,' 53aumn3oIle, 'cotton' (lit. 'tree-wool'), 3agblebcn, 'life 
by hunting,' (gtc^baum, ' oak-tree.' 

<L The relation of the first noun to the second is oftenest that of a geni- 
tive dependent on it ; but it may stand in various other relations, often such 
as could not be expressed by any simple case, without the use of words of 
relation : or, the two words may be in apposition with one another. 

&. Often the first noun is put formally in the genitive case : thus, ^o» 
nig«|o]^n, 'king's son,' SanbSmann, 'countryman,' SSirtl^gl^aug, 'inn '(lit. 
' host's house '). 

c. And even, by irregular imitation of such forms, the first noun takes 
an 8 or c8 which does not properly belong to it as an independent word : 
thus, @eburt8tag, ' birthday,' ?tebe«brief, ' loveletter.' 

d. The first noun sometimes takes a plural ending: thus, ^itberbuc^, 
' picture-book ' (lit. 'pictures-book'), SBorterbut^, 'dictionary' (lit. 'words- 
book'), ^tcibcrjd^uan!, ' clothes-press,' SBaifcn^auS, 'orphan asylum' (lit. 
* orphans' house '), Sagebud), 'journal ' (lit 'days-book '). 

& These endings of declension are introduced in part for their meaning, 
in part for euphonic reasons ; and insertions of a similar kind are occasion^ 
ally made quite arbitrarily: as, 2l{c^ermittn)od^, 'Ash-Wednesday,' $eibeU 
bccrc, 'heath-berry.' 
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3. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding verbal root, haying the 
value of a qualifying noun or adjective: thus, @ingt)0gel, 'singing-bird, 
©rennglaS, * burning-glass,' @(^retbfcbcr, * writing-pen,* ©tubtrjiuuncr, 
* study-room,' ©abfud^t, * covetousnesa ' (lit * desire of having '). 

4. Nouns made up of a noun and a preceding partido, with qualifying 
force: thus, Slugcnfeitc, 'outside,' 3nlanb, 'inland,' Slu8(ant, 'final sound 
(of a word),' SKitmcnft^, 'fellow-creature,' Sort^cil, 'advantage' (lit 'ex- 
celling part '). 

6. Nouns made up of an iDfinitive and words dependent upon it : thus, 
tag gurjtcftfctn, 'the being by one's self,' bad 3ttfpatfommcn, ' the coming 
too late.' These are unusual cases, and not employed in dignified style. 

6. Compounds of a different and peculiar eharacter, which designate an 
object by describing some peculiarity belong^g to it, and which may be 
called possessive or eharcicteriaring compounds. Such are 

a. A noun with preceding limiting word : as, ^a^tf opf, ' bald-head ' (a 
person or thing having a bald head), iBIauflruini)^ ' bluestocking ' (person 
wearing such), @(^rci^a (8, 'bawler' (lit 'scream-neck'), Sacred, 'square' 
(lit 'four-comers'). 

b. An adjective with preceding qualifying word: as, ber 9Himnerfatt, 
' the greedy-gut ' (lit ' never satiated '), ba8 ^mmtx%r&n, * the evergreen.' 

c A verb with a following object, or other limiting word or phrase : as, 
5:ougcntd^t8, 'good-for-nothing,' ©tarenfrtcb, ' Mi-joy '(lit ' disturb-peaoe '), 
@teubi(^in, 'rendezvous' (lit 'make thine appearance 'X @))nngtndfetb, 
' romp ' (lit 'jump into the field'), ^elftraud, ' closing dance ' (lit. ' turn-out '). 

d One or two more anomalous cases : as, ®aXQ}i§, * end ' (lit ' all over '). 

CompoiUion of Adjectives. 

43S. Compound adjectives are always made up of an adjec- 
tive with a preceding limiting or qnalifymg word. Their treat- 
ment, as regards declension, use as adverbs, and the like, is the 
same with that of simple adjectives. The first member of the 
compound takes the accent 

424. The varieties of compound adjectives are 

1. Adjectives made up of two adjectives, of which the former either Is 
co-ordinate with the latter— as in towbfhimm, ' deaf and dumb,' totfertic^= 
FSntgttc^, ' imperial-royal ' — or, much more often, limits it in the manner of 
an adverb: as, l^eUblau, 'bright blue,' tobtlranf, 'deadly sick.' 

2. Adjectives made up of an adjective (usually a participle) and a pre- 
ceding adverb: as, tool^Icbel, 'right-noble, worshipfiil,' too^Iincincnb, ' well- 
meaDing,' fogenannt, 'so-called,' tueitaudfe^enb, 'far-looking.' 

3. Adjectives made up of an ac(jeotive and a preceding limiting noun : as, 
fd&neettjetfc 'snow white,' troflbebflrftig, 'needii^ consolation,' ci«falt, 'ioe- 
oold.' 
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a. A very frequent fonn of this compound is made up of a participle and 
its dependent noun: as, ^tifbrtngenb, 'salutary' (lit 'heall^-bringing'), 
pflit^tDcrgeffcn, * duty-forgetting/ gottcrgebcn, ' god-devoted.' 

b. The noun in such compounds, as in compounds with a noun (422.22>- 
e), often takes the form of a genitive or a plural: thus, (eben^fatt, ^ tired of 
life,' lobendttiirbig, 'praiseworthy,' ^offnungdooU, * hopeful,' riefengrogf * gi- 
gantic' (lit. 'giant-groat'), finberlod, 'childless' (lit 'children-less'). 

4. Adjectives made up of an adjective and a preceding verbal root, hi^v- 
ing the value of a dependent noun: thus, nterftnurbig, 'remarkable' (lit 
wcHrthy of noticing '). 

This form of compound is raro and exceptional, the infinitive being gen- 
erally used, instead of the simple verbal root 

6. Adjectives formed by appending a suffix of derivation, especially \a 
(416.9), to the combination of a noun with a preceding limiting wora 
(which combination is not itself in use as a compound noun) : thus, t)ier» 
ffifeiflf * four-footed,' gro61Ser3ig, * great-hearted,' ^ot^najtg, 'supercilious' 
(Ut ^high-nosed'). 

Composition of Fartidei. 

4525. 1. The modes of formation of compomid paiticles have 
been abreadj sufficiently explained and illastrated, under the 
head of the different kinds of particles (see especially 3^6). 
Such particles are, in part, cases of compound words, analogous 
with those just treated of; in part, phrases composed of inde- 
pendent and fully inflected words, which have simply run to- 
gether into one by frequent usage ; in part, they are combina- 
tions of particles. 

2. a, Oompound partides of the last class, and those of the second which 
are made up of a governing preposition and its governed case, are accented 
on the fhial member: thus, looxljtx', * previously,' l^erDor', 'forth,' gubem', 
'besides,* flberl^QUpf, 'in general,' bcrgao', 'down hilL' 

b. Such, on the otiier hand, as are originally oases of compound words, or 
phraseo composed of a noun and a preceding limiting word, are accented cm 
the first member: thus, ^im'mtltoavti, 'heavenwards,' tJtel' maid, ' often, 
fei'nedlvegd, 'in no wise,' ber'gefialt, 'in such wise.' 

e. A few are accented on either the first or second member; and eitheft 
indifferently, or according to a difference of meaning: thus, alfo' or at'fo, 
'accordingly,' et'lDa or ettna', 'perchance,' etn'mat, when etn means dis- 
tinctly 'one,' rather than 'a;' bar'unt, inar'um, ^ter'mit, when the em- 
phasis rests on the pronominal element — and so on. 

d There are occasional irregular exceptions to these rules of aocentu- 
itioD, whidi may be left to the dictionary to point out 
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CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

Introductory Explanations, 

426. 1. A SENTENCE IS a combination of words having com- 
pleteness in itself as the expression of a thought. 

2. It is composed of a subject, designating that of which some 
thing is asserted (inquired, desired), and a predicate, expressing 
that which is asserted (inquired, desired) of the subject 

a. That a thought canaot be signified or communicated without the com- 
bination of a subject and a predicate is not claimed (compare 391) ; but 
only that this combination is its full and regular mode of expression, the 
norm to which all expressed thoughts may be reduced, or of which they are 
to be regarded as variations. 

h. The division of the predicate, as above defined, into predicate and 
copula (the latter being always a person of the present tense of fcin, * be : * 
compare 316.1a, remark)— for example, of er Uebt, *he loves,' into cr i fl Uc« 
benb, ' he is loving ' — though of value in the logical analysis of expression, is 
unimportant in grammatical analysis, and has no bearing upon the construc- 
tion of the sentence. All verbs except fctn, * be ' (and even that, in some 
of its usesX contain the copula combined with a more or less complete pre- 
dication of some action, state, or quality : some require more than others a 
complement, to fill out their idea and make a significant predication : a few 
(316.1), so espedaJly as to be called "verbs of incomplete predication; " a 
transitive verb is in itself Jess complete than an intransitive, and so on. 

c The completeness of a sentence composed of subject and predicate is 
a relative one — namely, as compared with a word, or a phrase not contain- 
ing those two elements. A noun by itself suggests an object of thought ; 
a noun with qualifying adjuncts implies certain things as standing in certain 
relations to one another, an object as invested with qualities : so also a verb 
by itself, or with adjuncts, calls up an intelligent conception in the mind ; 
and either, in certain circumstances, has all the value of a complete expres- 
sion, because the mind of the hearer or reader understands^ or intelligently 
supplies, whatever is wanting. But we do not feel that anything is really 
said until a verb and its subject are combined, until something is predicated 
Cf something. 

d. A sentence may signify only a small part of the thought which is in 
iha mind of the speaker, and which he sets out to express ; it may require 
to be set in connection with other sentences in order to perform its full office, 
as much as a word with other words to form a sentence. And, in the de- 
velopment of language, a means is found by which individual sentences are 
80 combined aa to form a higher unity— by which, instead of being merely 
set side by side, .they are twined togetiier into a complex sentence or period. 
This means is the conversion of independent sentences into depend&iU datises, 
having the formal as well as logical value of parts of a sentence (see below, 
436 eta). For the sunple sentence still remains the norm and unit of com- 
plete expression : the dependent clauties have value only as they enter IlIo 
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the structure of such a sentence, in the quality of adjuncts either to its 
subject or its predicate. They themselves, then, though containing a 
subject and a predicate, become incomplete, because they distinctly imply a 
relation to something else, which requires to be also expressed. 

427. Sentences are of three fundamental kinds, assertive, in- 
terroffative, and optative (or imperative). 

Thus, assertive, bu Itcbfl mid), * thou lovest me ; '—interrogative, liebfl bit 
mxii, * lovest thou me? ' — optative, licbe bu ntid^, ' love thou me I ' 

a. Of only the first of these can it be truly said that it involves the pre- 
dication of something of a subject. The relations of the three to one an- 
other are best developed by reducing them to the common form of dependent 
clauses, expressing what is af&rmed, inquired, or desired by some defined 
speaker. Thus, we say of another, er be^au^tct, bag bit tl^n tiebft, * he as- 
serts that thou lovest him ; ' cr fragt (tt)iE tuiffen), ob bu t^n Uebefl, *he asks 
(wants to know) whether thou lovest him; ' er berlangt, bag bu il^u licbeft, 




assertion being usually a quite unnecessary formality ; id^ ttJxE ttJiffcn, ob 
bu nti(^ Itebeft, * I wish to know whether thou lovest me,' becomes iiebp bu 
midj, * lovest thou me?' the wish to know being intimated by arrangement 
and tone ; and t(^ tocrtange, bag bu midj Uebcft, * I require that thou love 
me,' is changed into Uebc bu mid^, * love thou me I ' the desire or demand 
being expressed by arrangement, tone, and appropriate verbal form. That 
's to say, the usage of language has established modes of expression by 
which the speaker can signify his desire to know, or his request or com- 
mand, directly, without putting it necessarily, as he may do optionally, into 
the form of an assertion. 

h. All these kinds of sentence alike consist of a subject and a preoi- 
cate (save that the subject of the imperative sentence is often omitted as 
superfluous, when of the second person,, or representing the individual to 
whom the request or command is directly addressed). And the assertive 
sentence is properly assumed as the norm or standard, of which the other 
two may be treated and explained as variations. 

e. Thfi formal construction and logical office of the three kinds of sen- 
tence do not always correspond. A variety of modes of expression (338) 
may be used as intimations of a command ; a question may be expressed 
(432.1&) in the form of an assertive sentence; and an assertion may be 
implied in the asking of a question. 

d. The direct assertive force of an assertive sentence may be variously 
and greatly modified, either by the mood and tense of the verb or by ad- 
juncts, so that the statement is made uncertain or hypothetical to any 
degree — ^;et without affecting the grammatical character of the sentence. 
A negative sentence is only one variety of the assertive, in which, of two 
opposite and mutually exclusive things, one is affirmed by the denial of the 
other. 

428. 1. The subject of a sentence is always a substantive word 
— that is to say, either a noun, or one of the equivalents of a 
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noun (113) — ^along with snch adjancts (109 etc) as may be at- 
tached to it for its limitation and qualification, 

2. The predicate of a sentence is always a personal form of a 
verb, since this alone has predicative force (232, 314) : it may 
be accompanied by the various modifying adjuncts (314 etc) 
which it is capable of taking. 

429. The arrangement of the sentence, as thus constituted, 
is subject to stricter and more intricate rules in German than in 
English : which rules will now be set forth. 

a. The diflforenoes in construction between the two languages are in 
good part of oomparativelj modem growth ; some of the peculiar rules 
which now domineer German sentenoes were onlj tendencies and preferen* 
oes a few centuries ago. 

b. Henoe, in archaic style, as well as in poetry, the rules are much less 
strictly observed than in ordinary prose. 

Regular or Normal order of ike sentence. 

430. 1. In its ordinary and normal arrangement, the Ger- 
man sentence, like the English, requires the subject to be stated 
first, and to be followed by the predicate. 

a. This rule has reference to the simple assertive sentence; such a 
sentence, as explained above (427.5), being taken as the standard from 
which the other forms are deduced. For the arrangement of the interroga- 
tive and optative sentences, see below, 432. 

b. Taken in connection with the rules idready given as to the order in 
which the adjuncts of a noun and verb are respectively arranged (110-12, 
319), this rule determines the whole order of the normal sentence; but 
it is desirable to call especial attention to the peculiarities which distinguish 
the German order. 

2. No one of the adjuncts of the predicate is ever allowed to 

stand between the subject and the verb. 

Thus, for English 'he truly loves justice, and never willingly commits a 
wrong,' the German must say er Itebt treulic^ bad ^td^t, unb bege^t nie to'iU 
lig ein Unrec^t. 

a. Rarely, a word or phrase is found inserted between the subject and 
the verb. Such a one, however, is never an adjunct of the predicate, but 
one of the conjunctions having exceptional freedom of position (386.4^6), 
or an asseverative particle, or a phrase of parenthetical force. The words 
oftenest met with in this position are aber, mmiidi, a\\o, inbeffen, and \t* 
boc^. 

3. Since the infinitive (348.2) and the participle (368) are 
regularly preceded by whatever limits them, and since (319.2) 
the word most closely combined in idea with the verb as sharing 
m its predicative quality is put farthest from it, it results that 
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in sentences containing a eomponnd tense, or a simple form of a 
separably componnded verb, the non-personal part of the verb 
(prefix, participle, or infinitive) stands at the end of the sentence : 
and the same place is taken by an infinitive dependent on the 
verb of the sentence, or by a word, other than a prefix, separably 
compounded with it, or forming with it a verbal phrase. 

Thus, er blidf te mtt SBoblgef alien anf ben empotfd^anenben @ol^n ber 
@rbe ^ e r n t e b e r , * he looked down with complacency upon the upgazing sod 
of earth; ' bu ^afi max nid^t Hug, abet bod^ natitrtid^ iinb nacf ftnbUd)er 
SBetf e gebanbelt/ thou Juxat acted^ not wisely, indeed, but yet naturally, and 
iu childish fashion ; ♦ il^r tt) e rb e t cudft fo blutig eurer SKaAt nid^t fib er ^c» 
ben, you loiil not presume so cruelly upon your power; * id^ luiU metn 
^ebenate etn ©cfd^enf au« cuter $anb empfangcn, *I wiU receive my 
life as a gift from your hand ; ' t(^ n al^m nic^td me^r Don ber l^inter mir 
Uegenben @bene ina^r, ^Ipereemd nothing more of the plain that lay be- 
hind me/ 

€t. Where there is more than one non-personal part of the verb in the 
sentence, the prefix stands before the participle, or the infinitive, or the 
participle and infinitive ; and the participle stands before the infinitive : 
thus, id^ gebe ed auf, id^ ^abe e« aufgegeben, td^ merbe ed aufgeben, id^ tnerbe 
ed aufaegeben baben, e9 mirb aufgeaeben tnorben fetn — since each element 
is preuzed to wat to which it is added as a limitation (314.2>). 

b. In the greater number of sentences, therefore, the two parts of the 
verb, the personal and non-personal, form as it were a frame within whi(^ 
are set all the verbal adjuncts, according to rules of arrangement (319) 
which are (except the one requiring the personal pronoun to come first) on 
the whole somewhat loosely observed, and liable to manifold variation. 
The three fixed points in the normal order of the sentence are the sub- 
ject, the personal verb, and the non-personal part of the verb (if there be 
one present). 

In/oerted order of the sentence. 

431. To arrange all sentences in the manner above described 
would result in an intolerable monotony. The German enjoys 
the same privilege as the English, and with even greater freedom, 
of putting at the head of the sentence any other member of it 
than the subject — for the general purpose of attaining a eupho- 
nious variety ; or, more often, in order to lay an emphatic stress 
upon the member thus removed from its proper place. But, when 
any part of the predicate is thus put in the place of the subject, 
the ktter is no longer allowed to stand before the verb, but is 
put next after it instead. TMs is called the inversion of the sen- 
tence. 

Thus, iu normal order, etn Sanbtnann brad^te feinen Unbent an9 ber 
©tabt ffinf ^firfid^e, *a countryman brought his children from the dty 
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five peaches : * — invertedf with no other change of meaning than as regards 
emphasis, fiinf $firfid)e brat^tc ein Sanbntann f cincn tfinbern au8 ber @tabt ; 
or, again, au8 hex *Stabt brac^te ein ^anbntann feincn i^iiibcrn f flnf ^^^firfid^c ; 
or, feincn ^inbcrn brad^tc ein Sanbmann au8 ber @tabt fiinf ^firfid^c. 

a. This arrangement is styled inverted, because, when the sentence con- 
sists of only three members, its effect is completely to invert their regular 
order: thus, er Ucbt mid), 'he loves me: ' inverted, mic^ Uebt er ; er ift gut 
' he is good : ' inverted, gut ift er. In all cases, too, the term is appropriate 
as denoting an inversion of the natural order of the two essential elements 
of the sentence, the personal verb and its subject. 

b. The same inverted order, as occasioned by the same cause, is in Eng- 
lish sentences also more or less usual, only not imperative, except in cer- 
tain special phrases : thus, we say always " hardly had he gone, when . . .," 
but either "thus was it," or "thus it was; " and " slowly and sadly we laid 
him down," but " few and short were the prayers we said." In such 
phrases as "said I," "replied he," "added they," interjected in the midst 
of a quotation of some one's words, the inversion (made alike in English, 
German, and French) is best explained as falling under the principle here 
stated, since the part of the words already quoted is logically the object of 
the verb in the interjected phrase. 

c The only words (other than the subject) which are allowed to stand 
at the head of the sentence without causing its inversion are the general 
amnectives (384), meaning *and,' *but,' *for,* and 'either' or *or.' Even 
the co-ordinating adverbial conjunctions (386) invert the sentence in their 
conjunctional use, as when proper adverbs. 

d. As will appear below (438.3/), an adverbial clause, if placed at the 
head of the sentence of which it forms a part, has the same inverting force 
as a simple adverb. 

Even an adjective phrase belonging appositively to the subject, if placed 
at the head of the sentence, inverts it, being treated as if it were an adverb- 
ial adjunct of the predicate (as it often logically is so) : thus, einfltneilen be« 




tenderly and nobly sprung forth, continued to grow (t. e. after springing 
forth).» 

e. It is not usual, nor in good style, to remove to the head of the sentence 
more than a single connected member of the predicate — ^which may, how- 
over, consist of any number of words: thus, not feinen ^inbem au8 ber 
@tobt brac^tc ein Sanbmann fftnf ?5firfic§c ; —but bort, l^inter biefen genflcm, 
bertrfiumf ic^ ben crfien ■Croum, 'yonder, behind those windows, I dreamed 
my first dream;* jctjt ft^neU, el^' bic ^ranbung inicberfe^rt, bcpc^U ber 
3ttngting ftc§ @ott, 'now quickly, ere the surge returns, the youth commits 
himself to God.' 

/. The members of the predicate most often placed at the head of the 
sentence for emphasis, with consequent inversion, are the object (direct, in- 
direct, or remote), and the various adverbial adjuncts ; less often a predica- 
tive adjunct (316) ; least often one of the non-personal parts of the verb. 
No part of the predicate, however, is exempt from such treatment, and 
even 
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g. The personal yerb itself is sometimes placed first in the sentence by 
inversion, with the effect of emphasizing the predication — that is to say, of 
strengthening the general force of the assertion made. In such an in- 
version, the verb is usually followed by bod^, * though ; * much less often by 
jn, ' surely : * but neither of these particles is absolutely necessary. 




strange 

never 

Xicfc §atl * Yes, that is the way with theml everything that has any 

depth straightway terrifies them.' 

h. In general, the inversion of the sentence affects the arrangement only 
of the personal verb and its subject If, however, the subject be a noun, 
and there be a personal pronoun in the sentence as object of the verb, tiie 
pronoun generally remains next the verb, and is put between it and the 
subject. 

Thus, bo tjcrlicg mid) bcr 9Wann ®otte8 in tiefcm ©tauncn, 'then 
the man of God left me in deep astonishment ; * banad^ fc^Iang f i 6) bcr ?angc 
iim fie beibe in einen ^xi\%, ' after that,* the tall fellow twined himself round 
about both of them.' 

The same thing is customary in the interrogative and the optative sen- 
tence (432): thus, n)ic Ijabcn cuc^ bic fd^bncn 3lc^)fc( gcfc^mccft, 'how did 
the beautiful apples taste to you 7 ' bemal^re b t c^ ber $tmmel, ' may Heaven 
preserve thee I ' 

A similar transfer of the pronoun from its proper place is usual also in 
transposed clauses : see 439.1. 

t. When, of two co-ordinate clauses following one another, the first is 
inverted, the second usually retains its normal order, even though the 
word or phrase which caused the inversion of the one logically forms a 
part of the other also : thus, baranf blicb cr fitjcn, unb id^ ging fort, ' there- 
upon he remained sitting and I went away.' 

432. Interrogative arid Optative sentences, 

1. In German, as in Englisli, an interrogative sentence is or- 
dinarily arranged in the inverted order, or with the subject after 
the verb. In a direct question (one requiring " yes " or " no " 
as an answer), the verb comes first of all ; in an indirect ques- 
tion, the interrogative word (pronoun, pronominal adjective, or 
particle), or phrase involving such a word, comes first. 

Thus, ttjirb bic jnngc ©tfeopfung ouftbren, ' will the young creation 
cease ? ' IjStt fic m\q nic^t mcqr, * does it no longer confine me ? '—njo tfi er, 
'where is he? ' xoa9 fud^t iljr, 'what seek ye? ' tt)ctd^c8 )33ud^ ^at tx gele* 
fen, 'what book has he read?' ntit ttJeffcn @clb Ijot er c8 gcfauft, 'with 
whose money has he bought it? ' 

a. When the interrogative word or phrase is itself the subject of the 
verb, the sentence necessarily retains its normal order: thus, ton bat mir 
bo8 get^an, * who has done that to me ? ' hjcffcn S3ud| Ucgt ^ier, 'whose 
book lies here?' 

h. Often, however (also as in English), a sentence is made interrogative 

P 
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by the tone with which it is uttered, while it has the oonstmction of as 
asBertive seutence: thus, i^r fd)n)cigt? bic 9lingc luirfcn nur gurfld? *you 
are silent? the rings only work backward?' ba« foil bic 5(nttt)ort fcin auf 
mciitc 5^agc ? * that is to be the answer to my question ? * 

Often or usually, an interrogative sentence so constructed has a some- 
what diflferent force, implying " is it possible that . . . I " or " do you mean 
that . . . ? " or the like. 

c. An exclamatory sentence sometimes has the interrogative form: thus, 
tDxt \cijon tfl ber SKoracn ! mt jdfteint bic @ounc fo toarm uub ntilb ! ' how 
beautiful the morning is I how warmly and gently the sun shines I * 

2. The optative or imperative sentence takes, as in English, 
the inverted arrangement : that is to say, in the second persons, 
singular and plural, of the imperative, and in the various per- 
sons of the subjunctive used optatively or imperatively, the sub- 
ject follows the verb, instead of preceding it. 

Thus, j^rid^ bu, unb Xoxx \j'6xtn, ' do thou speak, and we hear; * fuc^' (Sx 
ben rcbUaicn ©cttjinn, * seek thou (lit. * let him seek ') for honest gain I ' 
mogc nic bcr Sag erjd^cincn, * may that day never appear I * ware c8 ^icr 
nur nid^t fo bnntct, ' would that it only were not so dark here 1 * tn5d^f auc^ 
boc^ bic gangc SBctt un8 ^orcn, * would that even the whole world might hear 
usl* war i6) me gcborcn, *0 that I had never been bornl' Compare 
243.1, 331. 

a. But in the third person singular of the present subjunctive, the subject 
may also stand before the verb, and more frequently does so: thus, jeber 
tommc loic cr ifl, 'let each one come as he is.' 

433. Conditional clauses, 

A clause of a sentence is very often inverted in German to ex 
press the conditionality of a statement — ^that is, to add the 
meaning of if. 

Thus, l^attc cr gerufcn, fo l^ottcn fte tl^n gefunbcn, 'had he cried out (if he 
had cried out), they would have found him ; * l^at Uon cud) Jcbcr fcincn ?fting 
twn fcincnt S5atcr, * if each of you has his ring from his father; ' cr^cbct ctn 
3tt)ift ftrf), * if a quarrel arises ; * l^at bcr 53egvabcnc fd^on M erl^obcn, * if the 
buried one hathsdready arisen ; ' Ucg cr und ^icr gurixcf, 'if he left us behind 
here.' 

a. This mode of signifying the conditionality of a sentence is (as the 
first example shows) not unusual also in English, in the past subjunctive 
tenses ?iad and were, in the conditional clause of a complete hypothetical 
period (332.1); and it is not wholly unknown under other circumstances : 
but in German the construction is a very common one, with all the differ- 
ent tenses of verbs of every class. 

6. The same construction is frequent in the conditional clause of an in> 
complete hypothetical period, after an al8 representing the omitted con- 
clusion (see 332.2&) : thus, cr be^anbctte fic, o(« toaxtn fic fcinc Untcrt^a- 
ncn, * he treated them as [he would treat them] if they were his own 
subjects;' cr nidtc mit bcm ^opfc, al§ xooUt cr fagcn: @fi^on rcd^t, *he 
nodded hia head, as if he meant to say "quite right I '' * 
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c Rarely, of two suoceeding conditional clauses, only the first is inverted; 
thus, roar e9 bonn SBittter, iint) ber @d)nee laa rings um^er, 4f then it was 
winter, and the snow lay about: * compare 431.i. 

Transposed order of the sentence, 

434. The two modes of arrangement heretofore explained 
belong to independent or principal sentences or clauses (except- 
ing only the inverted conditional clauses, treated in the last para- 
graph). The German construction, however, is most peculiar in 
that it has a special mode of arrangement for dependent (some- 
times also called subordinate or accessory) clauses. In these, 
namely, while the other members of the sentence remain in their 
normal order, the personal verb is removed from its proper place 
to the end of the clause. This removal is called transpositiony 
and the resulting arrangement is styled the transposed. 

Thus, in normal order, ber Sag n eig t Jtc^ gu fetnem (Snbe ; but, trans- 
posed, njir jcl^cn, bag ber iag fi(| gu femcm (Snbc neigt, *we see that the 
day is drawing to its close ; ' — btc 2)dmmerung D e r ^ il I It tuie ein buftiger 
©cfiteicr bic ^o^en unb XljiiUx ; but, bic 2)ammerung, njelcfte toie ein buftiger 
©cqlcier bie $b^cn unb Skater iJcr^ilUt, ' the twilight which envelopes 
like a misty vail the heights and valleys ; * — bic @onne 1^ a 1 1 e i^re SBa^n 
DoQenbet; but, aid bie @onne il^re ^a^n OoQenbet ^atte, *when the sun 
nad finished its course.' 

a. The name ^^ transposed order or arrangement" is abbreviated, for the 
sake of convenience, from "arrangement with transposed verb," which 
would be more fully and truly descriptive. 

435. Dependent clauses. 

1. A dependent clause is one which enters, with the value of 
a substantive, an adjective, or an adverb, into the structure of 
some other clause. 

2. Dependent clauses are of three kinds, according to the parts 
of speech which they represent — namely, substantive clauses, ad- 
jective clauses, and adverbial clauses. 

436. 1. A substantive dependent clause is one which has the 
logical value and construction of a noun. 

2. Such a clause is introduced by \iQi^f * that,' ob, * whether,' the 
compound relative pronouns and pronominal adjective xozx, Xoa^, 
and n^el^er (179)) or the compound relative conjunctions (386.2), 
Xoxt, Xooxvn, tt)0 and its compounds, etc. 

3. A substantive clause stands in various constructions : thus, 

a. As subject of a verb : as, b a fi er bic Oefanbten bcfreitCt i|l Jtoar gut, 
'that he has released the ambassadors, is, to be sure, well; ' lo ann biejf 
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erft^einung M jutrua, m elt^ e ^raft ben Ginbrut^ bcflimmtc, tfl ttef in ha9 
Duntel ber Sl5or;{eit gepUt, ' whea this event happened, what power deter- 
mined the inroad, is deeplj hidden in the darkness of antiquity.' 




er]e^en, m a 9 er Derloren ^at, ' nothing can make up to him what he has 
lost' 

c. In apposition with a noun or its equivalent : thus, mit ber Sntfc^utbi- 
gung, ban er gum ^tege berebet roorben fei, 'with the excuse, that he had 




ject (154^): thus, groeifel^aft bttcb c« jc^t, tt) c ((^en SBcg man einfd^Iagcn 
foHe, * it remained doubtful now, which road one was to take ; * — after other 
neuter indefinites, pronominal and adjective (see 179.6): thus, attem, m a9 
ba blit^t, ' to everything that blossoms ; '—explaining a preceding ba, that 
represents the case of a relative pronoun governed by a preposition : thus, 
bie8 trug o^ne S^ti^d b o j|u bei, b o 6 nur billige« oerlangt rourbe, ' this 
doubtless contributed to the result that nothing unreasonable was de- 
manded; ' fte bac^te nur b a rauf, ro ie fte bte iDlenfc^en ind 8erberben locfen 
f5nnte, 'she thought only of how she could entice men to destruction : ' soe 
below, d. 




waitm^ 

its mouth ? ' auger toer fcinc 3Jiitjd^ulbigen f etcn, ' except whoever were his 
accomplices.' 

Only a few prepositions thus govern a substantive clause directly, and 
some of these (377.1), the ba)l ^ing omitted, have assumed the character 
of conjunctioDs: thus, bid bie glut^en fl(^ Oerltefen, 'till the floods should 
run out: '-r-in general, if such a clause is to be placed under the govern- 
ment of a preposition, it is anticipated by a ba in combination with &e pre- 
position, and itself follows, as if in apposition with the ba : see just above, e ; 
and compare 346.2a. 

e. As dependent on a noun : thus, bteS niaren bte $aupturfa(!^en, 
bag fte ntrgenbd ^reitnbe fa^en ober geraannen, 'these were the chief rea- 
sons [of the fact] that they nowhere found or made friends.' 

/. A substantive clause not infrequently stands in dependence upon a 
Qouu or a verb, by a pregnant construction, where a simple substantive 
could not stand without a preposition, or even sometimes more than that, 
to explain its relation to the noun or verb: thus, er eriag bem ©c^meqe, 
bag fotc^ Unglitcf in feinen Xagen eintrote, 'he broke down under his grief 
[at the fact! that such a misfortune should occur in his time ; ' ic^ bante 
^ott, bag td^ metne @5^ne mtebergefunben ^abe, 'I thank Gk>d that I have 
found my sons again;' forgt, bag fte nid^t au9 meiner hammer tommt, 
' take care that she does not leave my room.' 

g. A conditional clause after a\9 (compare 433.5) is sometimes used with 
the value of a substantive clause: thus, bie anmut^iae Saufc^ung, aid fei 
ed bte eigene @^iften), bie in aUen biefen ^n^dnaen mttfcbraebt, ' the pleasing 
illasion that Qit. ' as if) it is our own personality which floats in all these 
appendages.' 
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437. 1. An adjective dependent clause is one wliicli belongs 
to and qualifies a noun. 

2. Such a clause is introduced by a relative pronoun, bcr or 
toelc^er (or a prepositional phrase containing suclx), or by a rela- 
tive conjunction — ^namely, the compounds of bo and too with pre- 
positions or with adverbs of direction, and the simple conjunctions 
loo, ttjcnn, toann, bo, ote, tm (compare 386.3). 

Thus, cin 2Bunf(]^, ben aud^ ic§ in mcinen SfttigtingSjal^en Batte, ' a wish 
which I also had in the years of my youth ; ' ba8 einijigc SWal^rclpen, Xot\6)t^ 
cr gc^Brt l^attc unb gu ergfil^tcn ttjugtc, ' the only story which he had heard 
and knew how to tell;* ben iKcnfd^en, filr bctfc" ©crtf)cibigung iftrr 
©tommtjcitcr fcinH}ften, *inan, for whose defense their ancestors' fought j * 
i^r OueUcn, ba^in bic Xot\\^ ©rufi ftc^ brfingt, *ye fountains toward which 
the drooping breast presse^; * ctncn SBcrtrag, tt) on a eft bic ®rie(i)cn cincn 
fricblitften ©urcftgng crtaubten, * a compact, by which the Greeks permitted 
a peaceable transit ; * baS Sanb, to o bcr ©runnqucU bc8 ®Ioubcn8 cntfprang, 
* the land where the fountain of faith first sprang up ; * in bcr a^Jcgcn/jcit, 
Xotnn ba8 2)clta ilber^cftttjcnimt ifi, *in the rainy season, when the delta is 
inundated.' 

a. Any simple qualifying adjective may be converted by means of a rela- 
tive pronoun into an adjective clause : thus, bcr gutc 9Rann, * the good man,' 
into bcr 2J?ann, ttjclcftcr gut \% ' the man who is good : * — and, on the other 
hand, the German often puts into the form of an attributive adjective (espe- 
dally a participle), with modifying adjuncts, what we more naturally ex- 
press in English by an adjective clause : thus, cr bcftcgtc bic gu unDorftchtig 
uttb in ctngctncn Slbtftcilungcn Dorbringcnbcn 9^onnonncn, * he vanquished 
the Normans, who were pressing on too incautiously and in isolated divi- 
sions.' 

The order of the parts of such a compound adjective is the same with 
that of an adjective clause : thus, bic 9^ormonncn, ttjctcftc gu untoorficfttig unb 
in eingclnen ^btftcilungcn toorbrangen. 

h. The Grerman not infrequently uses an independent clause, introduced 
by a demonstrative pronoun, where our idiom requires an adjective clause, 
with a relative: thus, bo ifl ctncr, bcr fann mcftr atS i(ft, * there is one — he 
can do more than I' (for bcr mcftr otS icft fann, ^who can do more than I'). 
The difference of arrangement shows pUdnly enough what such a clause 
literally means. 

c. An adjective clause is often employed, as in English, not so much to 
describe or qualify a noun, as to add to the sentence, in a more intimate 
way than by a simple oonnective, something relating to a noun : thus, bic 
nationolc ?cibcnfd^aft tnoffnetc ftcft gcgcn iftn ; bcr cr untcrlag, nacftbcm . . . , 
' the national passion armed itself against him ; to which he succumbed, 
after . . . '—instead of unb bicfcr untcrlag cr, * and to this he succumbed.' 
Or, what has logically a different value, as of a ground or reason, is cast 
into the shape of a descriptive clause: thus, bc^^atb bcfcftlog bcr ^(x\\tx, 
bent boron lag, td)ncl[ gu fcincm ©o^nc gu tommcn, * accordingly the em- 
peror, who was desirous of getting quickly to his son, resolved . . . ' — in- 
stead of bo e9 t^m baron log, ' since he was desirous.' 

438. 1 . An adverbial dependent clause is one which performs 
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the part of an adverb, by qualifying a verb, an adjective, or an- 
other adverb. 

2. It is introduced by one of the subordinating conjunctions 
mentioned and classified above, under Conjunctions (386.4). 

3. a. An adverbial clause, in most cases, qualifies a verb. 

Thus, as adverb of place, tt) o in bcr SBitbnig alle« f d^ttJtcg, tjcmal^m id^ baS 
©etaute tDteber, ' where in the wilderness all was silent, I heard the pealing 
again; *— of tiim, aH nun bic STOorgenbamnterung bcgann, beru^rtc Stoa^ ben 
©d^iuntmcmbcn, * when now the morning twilight began, Eloah touched the 
slumberer ; * c V e^ /JttJoIf fd^tug, fafien fte wic Oor^cr, * before it struck twelve, 
they sat as before ; ' — of manner^ bu magfl allc8 f(i)auen, tt) i e left bir gcfa^t 
f^aht, * thou mayest behold everything as I have told it thee ; ' c8 ratd)Clt mit 
ben 3!lcflcn, bag ntein ®anl toll n)irb, * it rustles with the branches in such 
wise that my horse becomes fraotic;* — ofcause, ic^ biteb um fie, mcil ftc 
freunbUd^ gcgcn mid^ xoax, * I hung about her, because she was friendly 
toward me ; *— of fmyose, ber mu6 mitge^cn, b a m i t wir ben gelfcn tt)cg* 
fd^affen, 'he must go along, in order that we may get the rock out of tiie 
way; ' —of condition, tt) cnn bu mir bicncn XoxVSif fo !omm mit, 'if you would 
like to serve me, then come along; * obgtcic^ fie iftm nal)C tt)arcn, fonntcn 
fte t^n bod& ntd&t crbtidfcn, * although they were near him, they yet could not 
espy him; ' — of degree, jc Ijcigcr c« ift, bcflo me^r frier' td^, 'the hotter it iH 
(in proportion as it is hotter), so much the colder am I.* 

h. An adverbial clause qualifying an adjective is usually one of degree or 




cinigen ©piclraiim ^abcn, ' a staff lightly grasped, so that its movements 
have some play ; ' i^ ^abe fo Ijellc Slugcn bag i^ burd^ bie ganije SBett fc^en 
fann, *I have so dear eyes that I can see through the whole world ; * ba9 
ifl beffer, al8 id^ Don i^m ermartet l^atte, 'that is better than I had expected 
of him.' 

Where a fo is present, it strictly qualifies the adjective as an adverb, and 
is itself qualified by the adverbial clause. 

c An adverbial clause qualifying an adverb is for the most part either 
introduced by bo6 as correlative to fo, or it follows a demonstrative adverb 
of the same kind with that by which it is itself introduced, and correlative 
to the latter: thus, fte l^ob bag eine Scin f o ^od^ cm^)or, bag er c8 burd^aud 
nid^t ftnbcn tonntc, 'she hffced one leg so high up that he could not find it 
at all; ' er fonnte fdt)on b a, wo bic SBrudCc aufgorte, ben l^eUen 2^ag crbtidfen, 
'he could already see the laright day at the point where the bridge ended; * 
nur barum,tt)eit einc @ectc tjorljanbcn ifl, 'only for the reason that a soul 
is present ; * er fpottete ber 3bee iiberall, n)o jie nid^t fcincS @inne8 toar, 
'he mocked at ideas in all cases in which tiiey were not of his way of think- 
ing;* id) fann fic erfl bann flellcn, n)cnn bic ©rted^en anbcrc ausUcfern, 
* I can only furnish them at the time when the Greeks deliver up others.* 

In the latter class of cases, the preceding adverb is often superfluous, and 
the adverbial dause logically qualifies the verb. 

d. Out of the frequent use of f with a followmg adverb in the prindpal 
dause, and limited by a succeeding adverbial dause introduced by (fH'^—Ua 
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example, er tfl f o batb getommen, aid td^ i^n rtef, 'he came as soon as I 
called him *•— chas grown a yery common construction in which the adverbia] 
clause is itself introduced by fo and the adverb (often combined into one 
word), and the ot8 is usually omitted: thus, in ?fnfa, fotoeit luir ed 
tenncn, * in Africa, so far as we know it ; * f o b a I b bcr SD^cnfc^ jtd^ bcm 3)rudfe 
bet dugerflen 9^ot]^ entkuunben ^at, ' as soon as man has relieved himself 
of the pressure of extreme need;* fo lattg' cin 2(ug' nod^ toeincn, ctn 
^erg no^ brcc^cn fann, fo langc room auf (Srbcn btc ®6tttn ^oejtc, * so long 
as an eye can yet weep, a heart yet break — ^so long walks upon earth the 
goddess Poetry.' 

e. A similar construction is sometimes made with an adjective, predi- 
cative or attributive : thus, abcr f o g r o 6 e ti §Ru^m bicfcr ©icg au(| ben 
$ttgem brad^te, 'but, great as was the fame this victory brought to the 
pilgrims,' or * however great fame this victory brought^' ©tc — ^literally, ♦ so 
great fame as it even brought.' 

In both these classes of cases, the implication of the omitted old is 
clearly shown by the transposed arrangement of the clause ; and they are 
thus readfly distinguished from the cases where fobalb, fo langc, etc., have 
simply their literal meaning. 

/. If an adverbial clause, or an inverted conditional clause (433), be put 
at the head of the. sentence, the principal clause takes the inverted ar- 
rangement, just as after a simple adverb (431) : thus, U) i e cr bad ^ortc, flanb 
tx auf, * when he heard that, he arose ; ' U) en n bie ®ra«bcdfc in @taub iicrfal* 
Icn tfi, Hafft bcr crl^drtetc Sobcn auf, * when the covering of grass has fal- 
len into dust, the hardened earth cleaves open; * t%t fie gur 9?atur guriltf- 
!cf)rt, fommtfiegur ^Kanier, 'before it returns to nature, it becomes man- 
nerism; * toeii mir bieg fcljr migbel^agte, banfte \^ tftm gang !urg, 'as this 
was very disagreeable to me, I thanked him quite curtly.' 

g. After a prefixed adverbial clause, the principal clause is very often in- 
troduced by a particle— fo, ba, or the like ; especially fo — correlative to the con- 
junction of the former, and rendering easier the inversion : thus, tt) en n baS ifl, 
f tann id^ bid^ braudicn, ' if that is the case, (then) I can make use of you ; ' 
al« cr bie $anb guriidgog, b a ^ob fi(^ bie @(^ottc, ' when he withdrew his 
hand, (then) the clod rose.' — A fo stands in like manner as correlative to 
the implied tnenn, 'if,' of an inverted conditional clause: thus, !ann euc^ 
ba« niil^cn, f o miff td^ cud^ gern bienen, 'if that can help you, (then) 1 wiU 
gladly serve you.' 

And the inversion of the principal clause comes so to depend in ap- 
pearance upon the correlative particle, that, when the particle is omitted, 
the clause not very infrequently retains (improperly) its normal order : thus, 
l)dttc cr ben griebcn gett)ilnfa)t, e« tndre feinem Sftcid^e oortl^cttl^aft gelocfen 
(for ttjcire e«, or fo ttjfire e8), * had he wished peace, it would have been ad- 
vantageous to his realm.' 

h. An independent clause is often employed in German where oui 
usage requires a dependent adverbial clause. Thus, for example, usually 
in a dause after one containing !aum, 'hardly: ' as, !aum tnar ber $ater 
tpbt, fo fommt ein jeber mit fcmem 9itnj, 'hardly was the father dead, 
ichen, (lit, ' then ') each one comes with hie ring.' 

i. An adverbial clause, like an adjective dause (437.c), is sometimes made 
use of to add something to the sentence — thus, bod^ ^)Iiinbcrten etnige au8 Ue» 
bermut^: to e 9 ^ a I b bie B^f u^r aufborte unb SKcangcI entflanb, ' yet some, out 
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of wantonness, committed pillage: on which account the supply ceased, 
and want arose' — or to make an antithesis — or for other purposes not 
wholly accordant with the office of a simple adTcrh. 

439. Additional rules respecting dependent clauses in general. 

1. In the transposed, as in the inverted (431.%) order of the sentence, 
a personal pronoun as object of the verb not infrec[uentljr stands before the 
subject: thus, bafiir, bag'i^ncn bic (i^riftUd)cn ^ird^en in ?5ala|!ina cinge* 
rfiumt njcrbcn fotttcn, ' on condition that the Christian churches in Palestine 
should be placed in their possession; ' ein ?anb; tDO f i d^ ailed in ^aUt t)orfinbet, 
* a land where everything is found in abundance ; ' al8 fDcnn fie i 1^ m bcr 
Xob geraubt ^atte, 'than if death had snatched her from him.' 

2. When a clause ends with two or more infinitives, of which the last is 
used in place of a participle (240.1c), the transposed verb is put next before 
instead of after them : thus, xotii \6) ni(i)t ^ ab c gc^cn fonncn, * because I 
have not been able to go;' bcnn il^r tcigt, bafi i^r mid^ l^abt crmorben 
laffen looUen, 'for you kuow that you have wanted to have me murdered.' 
Compare 348.2a. 

By imitation of this construction, the transposed verb is also sometimes 
placed before a participle and infinitive, or two participles. 

3. a. In A dependent clause, the transposed auxiliary (^aben or fein) of 
a perfect or pluperfect tense is very frequently omitted: thus, friil^cr 
qI« i^r oebaAt L^attct], 'earlier than you had thought;' bag ^ic unb 
ba ein ®mdixajtx gctoe^en [ifl], 'that here and there Tuxs been one happy 
man; ' tnbem tx gtoei nid)t [f)at] briicfcn mogcn, 'as he Acw not wished to do 
injustice to two;' toa% ^cuer« SButl^ i^m Qud^ geraubt [l^abe], 'whatever 
the fire's fury may Jiave taken from him.' 

b. "Much more rarely, the transposed copula (a form of fein, * be ') is in 
like manner omitted : thus, bag ntir eg immcr uner!lart [ifl], ' that it is ever 
unaccountable to me ; ' ttjcnn beS gragenS t^r nidbt miib' [fcib], ' if ye are 
not weary of asking; ' bic SSege, auf welc^en baS ^eflc gu ^ciben [ifl], 'the 
ways in which the best is to be had.' 

4. a. An exclamation often has the arrangement of a dependent clause : 
thus, luer mit eiic^ tcanberte, 'if one could but go with youl' (lit. '[how 
happy he] who should' etc.); tote er fid^ luiiibet, 'how he twists himself 1' 

h. A question may be asked in the same manner: thus, ob fte tnol^I 
^ord^t, ' [I wonder] whether she is perhaps listening? ' 

5. Whether a dependent clause shall be placed within the framework of the 
one upon which it depends, or outside that framework, is determined mainly 
by rhetorical or euphonic considerations : but it is much more usually placed 
outside: thus, bo8 attererfte, inaS fte in biefcr SSelt gotten, al8 bcr ©cdel toon bcr 
@d^ad^tcl genontmen wurbe, in bcr fte tagen, toax ba« SBort: „3iMolbatc^^' 
' the very first thing that they heard in this world, when the cover was taken 
from the box in which they lay, was the word "tin soldiers I " ' — not toaS fie in 
biefcr SBett, al8 bcr 2)ecfct oon bcr @d^ad&tel, in bcr fie lagen, genommen tnurbc, 
^ortcn, which would be excessively awkward. But, as the example shows, 
clauses qualifying the subject of a sentence have to be brought in before the 
predicate — ^unless, indeed, as is often done, the principal clause is inverted. 

6. In general, no sentence in Grerman takes the transposed arrangement, 
as a dependent clause, unless it be grammatically as well as logically de- 
pendent—that is to say, unless it be introduced by a word (conjunction or 
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relative pronoun) which gives it distinctly and fonnally a dependent char- 
acter. Many a clause is logicaUj dependent (especially as a substantive 
clause) without being so formally : thus, tc^ bfi(^tc, e« more urn bcflo gottli- 
(tier (or, ba 6 c8 um bc|!o gottUtlftcr tufirc), *I should think it was so much 
the more divine * (or, * that it was * etc.). 
Exceptions are 

CL A clause following another dependent clause, and implying the same 
subordinating word bj which the former was introduced : thus, ^iegu fant, 
ba§ bic ^bnigc t)on ©icilicn mit §ofran!en tant^jfcn mugtcn, ber S^orbcn gu 
fern lag, unb ©panicn fic^ taunt bcr nfil^crcn gcinbc ermc^rcn f onntc, • to this 
was added, that the kings of Sicily had to contend with court intrigues, 
[that] the north lay too far away, and [that] Spain could hardly defend her- 
self against nearer enemies.' 

h. The cases explained above (438.3d^«), where al9 is omitted alter fo 
followed by an adverb or adjective. 

c A number of words (adverbs, prepositions, and so on) which were 
formerly construed with substantive clauses introduced by ha%, 'that*— or, in 
part, are sometimes still so construed — ^have now won the character of con- 
junctions, and themselves introduce a dependent clause directly, the bag 
being omitted : thus, biS, * until* (for bi§ bag, 'as far as the time that*); 
ungead^tct, 'although* (for ungcac^tet bafe, 'it being disregarded that'); 
nun, 'now* (for nun ba§, 'now that'), and others: compare 377.1. 

d. It may be remarked here that an inverted conditional clause (433) is 
really a dependent clause, both logically and formally — as much so as if it 
were introduced by tncnn, 'if,* and had the transposed order of arrange- 
ment; only it-s dependence is shown in another and peculiar manner. 

Summary of tJie Hules of Arrangement, 

440. For the convenience of both teacher and learner, the leading 
rules respecting the arrangement of clauses, those which it is most import- 
ant to commit to memory and keep constantly ready for application, are 
presented below in summary. 

441. 1. There are three modes of arranging the sentence in 
German : 

a. The normal^ or regular ; 

b. The inverted; 

c. The transposed 

2. The first two belong to Independent clauses, the third to de- 
pendent. 

3. Their character is determined by the position of the simple 
predicate, or the personal verb : 

a. In the normal arrangement, the personal verb immediately 
follows the subject; 

b. In the inverted arrangement it precedes the subject 
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c. In the transposed arrangemeBt, it is at the end of the clause. 

442. The order of the normal sentence is 

1. The subject; 

2. The simple predicate, or personal verb ; 

3. The various modifying adjuncts of the predicate, as objects, 
adverbs, predicate noun or adjective ; 

4. Finally, the non-personal part of the verb (if there be one) 
— namely, prefix, participle, or infinitive : and, if more than one 
be present, they follow one another in their order as here men- 
tioned. 

Among the modifying adjuncts of the predicate, standing after 
the personal verb, or between it and the non-personal part of the 
verb, 

a. A personal pronoun directly dependent on the verb regu- 
larly comes first; 

b. An accusative object precedes a genitive, and more usually 
follows a dative; 

c. An adverb of time ordinarily comes before one of place, 
and both before one of manner ; 

d. A predicate noun or adjective, especially a factitive predi- 
cate, usually comes last. 

Hore special rules would be too fiable to exceptions to be worth giving. 
Examples of a normally arranged sentenco: 

1. 2. 8. 4. 

ex fd)icf t ; 

cr idjxdt ba« 53ud^ ; 

cr Ijat mtrba8©u(^ gc^trft; 

mcln grcunb toirb mir ba« S3ud^ balb nQ(6 ©aufe guriicfgefd^trft l^abcn : 
that is, 'he sends ;^ 'he sends the book;' 'he has sent me the book;' 
' my friend will soon have sent the book back home to me.' 

443. The order of the inverted sentence is the same with 
that of the normal sentence, except that the subject comes next 
after the personal verb, instead of next before. 

The inverted order is followed 

1. When any part or adjunct of the predicate is put in the 
place of the subject, at the head of the sentence ; 

2. Rarely, for impressiveness ; with the personal verb first, 
and usually with bod^ or jo, * surely,' somewhere after it ; 
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3. In interrogative sentences, or when a question is asked ; 

4. In optative or imperative sentences — that is, when a com- 
mand or desire is expressed ; 

5. Often in conditional sentences, or to give the meaning of if. 

Special rules, a. The general connectives, meaning *and,' 
*but,' *for,' or *or,' are the only words which, save in rare and ex- 
ceptional cases, are allowed to precede the subject without invert- 
ing the sentence. 

6. In an inverted sentence, a personal pronoun as object is 
often put before the subject. 

Examples of inverted sentences : 

1. mir \)at er bQ« SBuc§ gcfti)t(!t ; 
bo« SQndj l^at er mir gcfc^icft ; 
gcjdftidf t l^at er mir ba« 5Bud^ : 

that is, * he has sent me the book ' — ^with varying emphasis, first on * me,' 
then on * the book,* last on * sent* 

2. ^at er mir bod^ ba« SBu6) gefd^idf t : 
that is, ' surely he has sent me the book.' 

3. f)at cr mir bas S5u(3& gefcf)i(!t? 

tt)a8 ^at cr mir gefc^ictt? 

hjcm l^at cr ba8 S3ud^ gcfc^id t ? 

that is, ' has he sent me the book ? ' ' what has he sent me ? * 'to whom 
has he sent the book 7 * 

4. fd^idc er mir bQ« Sdnd) I 

(hat is, *let him send me the book! ' 

5. \di\dt er mir bad ©udj, fo t^ut er wo^I : 
that is, ' if he sends me the book, he does well.' 

ft. l^at mir mcin grcunb bad 8ud& gcfd^icft ? 
that is, ' has my friend sent me the book ? *■ 

444 . The order of the transposed clause is the same with 

that of the normal sentence, except that the personal verb is 

removed from its proper place to the very end of the clause. 

The transposed order is followed in dependent clauses — ^that 
is to say, in such as, being introduced by a subordinating word 
(relative pronoun or conjunction), are made to enter as members 
mto the structure of some other clause. 

Such a clause has the value either of a noun, an adjective, or 
an adverb, and is accordingly reckoned as a substantive^ adjective^ 
or adverbial dependent clause. 

1. A substantive dependent clause is either the subject or ob- 
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ject of a verb, or in apposition with or dependent upon a Donn. 
or governed by a preposition. 

It is introduced by ba% 'that,' oh, 'whether,' or a compound 
relative pronoun or particle. 

Example of a substantive dependent clause (objective) : 

i^ ttcig, ba6 cr mir ba« SQnd) gefd^idt ^at : 
that is, * I know that he has sent me the book.' 

2. An adjective dependent clause belongs to and qualifies a noun. 

It is introduced by a relative pronoun or a relative particle. 

Example of an adjective dependent clause : 

ba8 S3ucl^, it)elcf)e« cr mir gcfd^irft ^at : 
that is, ' the book which he has sent to me.' 

3. An adverbial dependent clause qualifies usually a verb, some- 
times an adjective or an adverb. 

It is introduced by a subordinating conjunction of place, time, 
manner, cause, purpose, condition, or degree. 

Examples of an adverbial dependent clause : 
at8 cr mir boS S3ud5 fcf)icftc ; 
ttjcnn cr mir ba« 5Bud^ gefdiicft l^at : 

that is, * when he sent me the book ; ♦ * if he has sent me the book ' 

» 

Special rules, a. Li a transposed sentence, a personal pro- 
noun as object is sometimes put before the subject (if the latter 
be a noun), 

b. If the sentence ends with more than one infinitive, the 
transposed verb is put next before instead of after them. 
Examples : 

a. ob mir mctn grcunb bo8 S3uc^ gcfd^icft l^at ; 

b. tncil cr mir ba« ©uri^ nid^t l^ot fri^iden tnollcn : 

that is, * whether my friend has sent me the bookj ' * because he has not 
wanted to send me the book.' 

Concluding Jtemarks, 

445. It must not be supposed that the rules of arrangement, as 
drawn out in the preceding pages, are always and everywhere strictly 
observed, even in prose. The demands of euphony, the suggestions of 
style, even sometimes the arbitrary and unexplainable choice of a writer, 
lead to their not infrequent violation. A few cases of such violation, of 
sufficiently prevalent occurrence to constitute exceptional classes, have 
been pointed out above; but to show m detail the different degree of obli- 
gatory force belonging to the different rules, and how and under what 
circumstances their neglect is permitted, would require a treatise. 
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446. The construction of sentences has been taken ap and treated 
here only on its grammatical side. To treat it on its rhetorical or stylistic 
side — to explain how and to what extent clauses may be put together so 
as to form admissible or harmonious sentences and periods — is not the duty of 
a grammar. There is, in theory, no limitation to the expansion of a simple 
sentence ; for both its subject and predicate may involve a variety of mo- 
difying adjuncts in the shape of words, phrases, and clauses ; and each part 
of these dauses may take on further clauses as adjuncts — and so on, aO 
infinitum. The usages of the language, gradually estabUshed under the iu- 
fluence of a regard for euphony and for convenient intelligibihty, practi- 
cally set bounds to this indefinite expansion. But the bounds are very 
diflferently drawn in different styles of composition, in every language; 
and the variety in German is notably greater than in most other languages 
Between the style of simple narration, and that excessive involution and 
intricacy in which many German writers love to indulge, there is an im- 
mense interval It is because poetry is intolerant of involved periods that 
German poetry is, upon the whole, decidedly easier to the learner than 
German prose. No one, of course, can put together German periods 
which shall be tolerable — much less, elegant — after study of the rules of 
construction in a grammar : familiarity with the language as spoken and 
written, the acquisition of what seems ah instinctive feeling for the har- 
mony of construction, but is in fact an educated habit, the product of much 
reading and hearing, can alone enable one to compose such sentences as 
Crermans compose. 



RELATION OF GERMAN TO ENGUSH. 

447. 1. A part, and the most essential , part, of our English 

language — ^namely, that derived from the Anglo-Saxon — is of near 

kindred with the German. 

€u That other and very important part of our language which is more 
directly akin with the French and Latin was brought in and grafted upon 
the Anglo-Saxon in consequence of the conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, in the 11th century. The Normans were of Germanic (Scandinavian) 
race, though they had been settled in France long enough to have substi- 
tuted the French language for their own. Thus our Germanic blood is purer 
from intermixture than our Germanic speech. 

2. This part akin with German includes, along with the most fre- 
quently used and familiar words in our vocabulary, nearly the whole of the 
grammatical apparatus of English — that is to say, all its endings of inflecUmi 
(393), most of its endings of derivation^ its suffixes and prefixes (394-6), 
and the larger part of its indeclinable particles, or words of relation. 

448. Kindred in language, as elsewhere, implies descent 
from a common ancestor : the English and German are modern 
dialects of one original language. 

a. That is to say, there was a time when the forefathers of the English- 
speakers and those of the German-speakers formed together a single com- 
munity, of uniform speech. By its division, under historical causes, into 
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separate and independent eommunities, and by the consequently discordant 
changes which these nommunities have wrought each upon its own speech, 
the various dialects now spoken have gradually come to exhibit the difTer- 
enoes which characterize them. (See, for the causes affecting the growth 
of dialects, the author's " Language and the Study of Language," p. 153 eta) 

h. Thus, the Englishman and the Qerman both use the words sirig^ aang 
(ftng^ fang) in the same sense, because each has received them with this 
sense by uninterrupted tradition — going down from father to son just as 
language goes nowadays — from ancestors who lived together and differed 
in their talk no more than we ourselves and our immediate neighbors. 
Thus, on the other hand, the one says slayj slewj and the other ft^Iag', 
fd^Iug ('strike, struck') — words originally identical in pronunciation and 
meaning, though now different in bol£ — ^because these words have, in the 
course of their tradition, become differently altered in the one and the 
other line, in the same manner as words are altered nowadays. 

449. The English and German are joint members of a group 
or sub-family of dialects called the germanic (often also " Teu- 
tonic ") ; whicb, again, is a member of a larger family, called 
the INDO-EUROPEAN (also " Indo-Gennanic," "Japhetic," or 
'* Aryan "). 

450. The Indo-European family includes most of the lan- 
guages of Europe and southwestern Asia, Its divisions are 

1. The Germanic (461) ;* 

2. The Slavic (Russian, Polish, Bohemian, Servian, etc.) and 
Lithuanic ; 

3. The Celiic (Welsh, Irish, Gaelic, etc.) ; 

4. The Italic (Latin, etc. ; and, as modem representatives oi 
the Latin, the Italian, French, Spanish, etc.) ; 

5. The Greek (ancient and modern) ; 

6. The Persian (Zend, Modern Persian, etc.) ; 

7. The Indian (ancient Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrit ; modern Hindi, 
Bengali, Marathi, etc.). 

a. The resemblances and differences of these languages are of the same 
kind with those of the English and German, and due to the same causes. 
If, where we say six and the Grerman fed)9, the ancient Roman said sex, the 
ancient Greek heXj the ancient Hindu shash, and so on, it is all for the same 
reason for which the Germans and we say sing and sang (above, 448.d). 
Only, in this wider family, of races whose separation is much more ancient, 
the remaining correspondences are proportionally fewer and less conspicu- 
ous, the discordances more numerous and deeper. 

h. Although relationships for the languages here named have been sur- 
mised, and are often claimed, on a yet wider scale (for example, with the 
Hebrew and the other "Semitic" languages), they have not been demon- 
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Btrated. Seo, for the Indo-EuropeaD family in general and in particular, the 
author's " Language and the Study of Language," p. 186 eta 

45L The divisions of the Germanic branch of this great 
family are as foUows : 

1. The LoW'Otfrmm^ occupying the lowlands of northern Grermany. 
To this division belong — the EnglisTi^ as modem representative of the Anglo- 
Saxon, which was carried into England, and made to displace the Celtic, 
by the invading tribes from the northern shores of Grermany, in the fifth 
century ; the DtUdhf or literary language of the Netherlands ; the andent 
Saxon and Frisian, no longer cultivated; and the various dialects now 
spoken among the people in northern Germany, whose Uterary language is 
the cultivated High-Grerman, or " German." 

2. The High' German, occupying central and southern Grermany. The 
only existing cultivated dialect of this division is the one which we know 
as " the Grerman " language ; its history will be given with a little more 
fulness farther on (462 etc.). 

3. The Soandinavian, occupying the peninsulas of Denmark and Sweden 

and Norway, with the island of Iceland (colonized from Norway in the 

ninth century). Its languages are the ancient Icelandic or Old Norse, and 

the modem Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish. 

These are all the divisions represented by existing lang^uages. Besides 
them, however, is to be noticed 

4. The Gothic, represented by parts of a Gothic version of the Bible 
made in the fourth century of our era in the dialect of the Goths of Mcesia 
(generally called, therefore, the Moeso-Gothic), by their bishop Ulfilas. Of 
all the extant monuments of (rermanic language, this is by two or three 
centuries the oldest, and therefore of the highest value in all inquiries into 
the history of the whole Grcrmanic family of languages. 

452. 1. The more immediate connection of English is thus 
seen to be with the Low-German languages ; but its relation to 
the German is very near, as compared with that to the other Eu- 
ropean tongues, and the correspondences of word, grammatica. 
form, and meaning, between the two are numerous and striking. 

2. These correspondences — beside their intrinsic interest, and 
their value as historical evidences bearing upon the development 
of both languages, the relations of the races speaking them, and 
the growth of ideas and institutions among those races — ^have 
also a practical value, as a help to the scholar to whose attention 
they are brought in retaining the meaning of the German words 
he is endeavoring to learn. 

3. It is the proper duty of a German-English dictionary to point out in 
detail the English words which are to be regarded as identical, or of kindred 
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elements, with GermaD words (a duty sought to be fulfilled in the vocabu- 
lary to the author's Grerman Reader). But no small part of the correspond- 
ences are readily to bd discovered by the scholar himself^ especially if his 
researches are guided &t first by a judicious and enlightened teacher. 

4. The varieties of difference, both of form and meaning, which distin- 
guish German words from their English correspondents, are much too great 
to allow of their being set forth here. To exhibit with fulness even the 
more important among them, and explain their reasons (so far as these ad- 
mit of explanation), would be the work of a professed comparative gram- 
mar of the Germanic languages. There is, however, one set of differences 
which are so regular in their occurrence, and which are of such prime im- 
portance for one who undertakes to compare Grerman words with EngUsh, 
that they may not be passed without notice. 

The Lata of Progression of Mutes, 

453. The law of progression of mutes (in German, the gaut* 
t)crfci^iebung, * pushing of sounds out of place : ' generally called 
"Grimm's Law," after the great German grammarian Jacob 
Grimm, who was the first clearly to illustrate and establish it) is 
one of the most striking and characteristic features of the whole 
body of Germanic languages, affecting the original mutes of those 
languages with a regular but intricate system of changes. 

454. The original mute letters of the Indo-European langua- 
ges are nine in number, and of three classes — lingual or t-uiMtQ^y 
palatal or A;-rautes, and labial or />-rautes : each class containing 
a surd mute {t, k, />), an aspirate {thy kh, ph — more originally 
dh, ghy bh)j and a sonant {d, g, 6). Thus, 

8urd. 

lingual mutes t 

palatal mutes k 

labial mutes p 

a. These aspirates are to be understood as uttered in the way they are 
written — that is to say, with an h or aspiration audibly following the mute 
letter which begins them : and not, for instance, as wo are accustomed to 
pronounce our Vi and ph. These last are not aspirated mutes, but spirants, 
simple continuable sounds, which have grown out of the aspirates, but are 
phonetically of quite another character. Any aspirate in the Germanic 
languages which had become a spirant was no longer liable to the law of 
progression. 

455. It is found now that, as a general rule, in the great body of 
the Germanic languages (Gothic, Scandinavian, Low-German), each 
of these mutes has been pushed forward one step in its own class, 
the surds having become aspirates, the aspirates sonants, and 
the sonants surds ; while, in the High-German languages (includ 



aspirate. 
dh or ih 


sonant. 

d 


gh or JcJi 
bh or ph 


9 
b 
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ing the *<6cnnan"), each has been pushed forward two steps, the 
surds having become sonants, the aspirates surds, and the sonants 
aspirates. 

456, 1. This rule would in strictness require that 

lixignal labial jMlatal 

original t^ tk^ d p^ phy h h^ kh, g should have become 
English ih^ dj t ph^ S, p khy g^ h and 
German d^ t^ th b, py ph g^ k^* kh; 

but to the regularity of this result there are many exceptions : 

a. Original p and k^ in whole dasses of words, at their first change 
were converted into the spirftnts /and ^ instead of the aspirated mates 
ph and AA, and so remained unaltered by the second change. 

h. The High-German dialects in general took the second step of progres- 
sion less completeiy and less strictly in the labial and palatal than in the lingual 
series. In the two first, some dialects, at a certain period, were more fai£fal 
to the requirements of the rule than were others ; but, in the modem Ger* 
man, the authority of the latter has prevailed. Thus, for bin, ' be,' tiie 
older monuments give pirn {p for &)---and so in a great number of other 
cases. 

c In the lingual series, the German has converted the aspirate th^ 
reg^ularly required as the correspondent of English % into a sibilant, 
forg. 

2. Hence, the actual correspondence between English and 
German, so fiEur as concerns the law of progression, is m general 
as follows : 

Ungual labial palatal 

to English th^ d^ t ft^iP \ g^ ^ correspond 

German b, t, f,j b,f, b, Ip fj, g, t 

Even these correspondences, however, do not hold strictly in 

all cases : thus, 

0. A mute is often protected from alteration by combination with an- 
other letter : thus, (i by » or / ; as in Sanb, Icmd^ toanbem, wander; ®o% gold ; 
—ihj 8^h(chf gh\ /: as in @tetn, stonCf $afl, Jiaste; ^ad^t, nigJU; ^aft, 
orajt 

b. Even the oldest English and German (the Anglo-Saxon and the old 
I£^h-Gtorman) have their irregular exceptions to the rules of correspon- 
dence ; and these exceptions have become much more numerous in later 
times, as each language, in the course of its history, has suffered anoma- 
lous changes in some of its words and letters. 

467. Below are given examples of the more important correspondences 
between German and English consonants — ^those which result &om the law 
of progression, and a few others. 

458. Lingual series, 

1. 2) in German answers regularly to English th: thus, baS, (hat, benfei^ 

Q 
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ffiink, bt(f, thick, bod^, (hough S)urfl, (hirst, hxti, three, SSah, bath, 8r^bn^ 
Iroffier, (Srbe, earth, 

a. The most important exception is that of a b after n or I, as noticed 
abo^e (460.2a). 

2. X (or t^: see 37) in German answers regularly to English d: thus, 

Xa%, day, ticf, (feep, %oh, death, tf^xm, do, licbte, loved, ©ottl^cit, godhead, 

feltcn, seldom, SSort, word, uittcr, tmder, 

a. Excepted especially is a t after f, d^, f, which (as noticed above, 
466.2a) usually corresponds to an English t 

3. The lingual sibilants in German, 9, ff, % ), often correspond to Eng^ 
lish t: thus, bad, bag, (hat, l)e\%, hot, e9, it, avL&, out, bef[er, better, ^ni,foot, 
gluet, two, uu, to, 3cit, tide, 3al^I, tale, 3oH, toK. 

a. But the sibilants are also in numberless cases the representatiyes of 
original sibilants, and are therefore found alike, or with but slight variations, 
in Grerman and English^: thus, ftng, sing, \o, so, hit9, this, @tetn, siane, ^d^am, 
shame, @c^nee, snow, fc^elteit, scold, 

459. Labial series, 

1. a. S&, in German, when initial, regularly answers to English b : thus, 
SBab, bath, SBrubcr, brother, SBlut, blood, gcborcn, bom, 

b. In the middle of a word, or as final, it is usually represented in Eng- 
lish by/ or v: thus, ah, off, of, ^alb, half, taub, deaf, SBcib, wife, licb, lief; 
— S^aube, dove, flerbcn, starve, jicbctt, seven, ^abc, knave, fiber, over, gtcber, 
fever, 

2. tp in German answers, with very few exceptions, to English p : thus, 
^xiffcn, pass, ^^Jcd^, pitch, ^^Jlage, plague, ©ptcg, spit, fpringcn, spring, 

3. a. $^, like b, agrees with English / when initial: thus, fatten, faJU, 
^\\&iffish, gu6,/oo^ Ptegcn,;fy, frei,yv-cc. 

d. Elsewhere in a word, it usually corresponds to English p : thus, ttef, 
deep, ©d^taf, sleep, auf, up, rcif, nj}e, ft^affcn, shape, l^clfcn, Ae^, loerfcn, 
toarp, offcn, open. 

4. $f is a peculiar German combination, occurring with great frequency 
in words anciently derived from the Latin, as representing a Latin p : thus, 
^]Jf[angc, plant {JjsA, pUmta), $forte, *door ' (Lat porta\ $fcU, * arrow* (Lat. 
pUwm), ^feffcr, pepper (Lat. piper), ^funb, pourtd (Lat. pondus). But it ia 
also found in a good many words of Germanic origin : thus, ^fel, apple, 
'>J^fixdit, plight, ^^ntp^t, snipe, l^ilpfen, hop, ^\xop^,prop. 

460. Palatal series. 

As a general rule, the letters of this series — namely, g, T, 1^, also nt and 
ng— are the same in German and English: thus, @ott, god, t)tXQt\\tn, forget, 
griln, green, SSagen, wagon ;— fatt, cold, btdf, thidc, toirlcn, work, Uax, dear. 
jjnabe, Anaw;— §aar, hair, ^crj, heart;-- fmfen, sink, ftngen, sing. 
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Ezpeptions, however, of a more irregular kind, are very numerous. 
Thus, 

a. English ch is found not infrequently where the German has t : thus, 
^nit, chirij ©tredfe, stretch. 

h, Grerman (if is variously represented in English, by A, gJi^ tcTij etc. : 
thus, ^ud^, bookj hodj, though^ leid^t, ligM ; $ec^, pitch. 

c. An original c^, which the Grerman has retained, has very often under- 
gone manifold corruption or loss in English : thus, Xa%, day^ liege, liige, 
lie, mafl, may, 2Beg, way ; — $ilgel, hill, 3^^ 9^^^ ^*^^ SJogct, fowl ; — fotgcn, 
foUoWj Salg, bellows, ©orgc, sorrow, borgen, borrow; — and so on. 

d. ^f as has been pointed ont, is in German very often a mere ortho- 
graphical device for signifying the long quantity of the neighboring vowel. 
Of course, where it has this diaracter, nothing corresponding with it in Eng- 
lish is to be looked for. 

461. Into the discussion of the general tendencies and the special 
causes which have led to the harmonies and discrepancies of German and 
English words, and have produced either classes of correspondences or 
single and apparently anomalous cases of difference, we cannot here enter: 
such subjects would be in place in a historical grammar of German, or a 
comparative grammar of the Germanic languages in general 

.^ ' BRIEF HISTORY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

462. The German language is, as has been seen, one of the 
dialects of the High-German sub-division of the Germanic division 
or branch of the Indo-European family of languages. 

a. Every cultivated or Uterary language is, in the same way, by origin 
one of a group of more or less discordant dialects — one to which external 
circumstances have given prominence above the rest. 

b. Since unity of speech cannot be maintained over a wide extent of 
country, or through a numerous community, except by aid of the unifying 
influences of high civilization and literature, it is only a matter of course 
that Grermany, .at the beginning of the historical era, was filled with a 
variety of dialects — ^many of which are yet far from being extinct 

c. Grermany was first brought to the knowledge of the rest of the world 
by the Romans, whose attempts to conquer the country, as they had con- 
quered Gaul (France), proved in vain, partly owing to the stubborn resistance 
of the German tribes, partly because of the remoteness of the country, and 
the decay of the aggressive force of the Eoman empire. Later, nearly all 
the European provinces of the empire were overwhelmed, one after an- 
other, by roving hordes of Germans ; but these nowhere established them- 
selves in sufiBcient numbers to maintain their own speech. Thus the 
dialects of the Groths, the Vandals, and other noted German races, became 
extinct, by the absorption of those races into the communities of other 
speech among whom Ihey settled. 

d. The introduction of Roman Christianity, civilization, and letters into 
Germany (beg^ning in the fifth century), the establishment of the Frank- 
Uh empire under Chlodowig over nearly all the German tribes (about the 

Q 2 
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end of that century), and its yet more brilliant renewal under Charlemagae, 
three oenturies later (A. D. 742-814), produced in the country a state of 
things favorable to a unity of customs, institutions, and language. It re- 
mained then for circumstances to determine which of the many existing 
dialects should win such importance in the eyes of all the German peoples 
as to be accepted by them as their literary Umguage. 

463. The history of the High>Gennan dialects £ill8 iato 
three periods : 

1. The Old Righ'Qerman period (^Itl^o^beutfi^)) down to the 
twelfth century ; 

2. The Middle High-German period (SDKttcI^o<3^beutfd^), cov- 
ering four centuries, from the beginning of the twelfth to the 
time of Luther ; 

3. The New High-German period (5Rcul^od^bcutfd^), from the 
Reformation down to our own days. 

464. 1. The Old High-^ji^erman period commences with the 

eighth century ; from which, however, only fragments have come 

down to us. 

0. As the oldest of these is regarded the HUdbrandslied^ a pre-Chris- 
tian poem, in the alliteratiTe verse which appears to have been the origi- 
nal form of poetic expression of the whole Germanic race. 

2. The literature of this period is chiefly Christian, and con- 
sists of versions from the Latin, collections of words or glosses, 
paraphrases and comments of Scripture, and the like. 

a. The most noteworthy productions of this dasa are Otfried's Erisi 
(A. D. 868), a harmony of the four Gospels, in the tirst rhymed verse ; a 
prose version of Tatian's harmony of the Gospels, of about the same 
period ; the works of the monk Notker (about A^ D. 1000) and his school, 
espedaUy his prose version and ex^lantaion of the PsaJms ; Williram's 
(about As. D. 1076) prose paraphrase and explanation of Solomon's Song. 

&. Besides these, there are a few songs, forms of imprecation, and other 
like remnants of a more popular and native class of productions. 

3. The leading Old High-German dialect was the Frankish, as 

being the language of the ruling race and dynasty ; but there was 

no prevailing literary dialect accepted throtigh the whole country : 

each writer used his own native idiom, 

a. Other dialects represented in this period are the Alemannio and Swa* 
blan, and the Bavarian and Austrian. 

465. 1. In the Middle High-German period, the literary dia- 
lect was the Swabian. 

a. Because it was tiiie court-language of the empire under tlfe Swabian' 
emperors, Conrad and Frederick Barbarossa and iSieir suooessoSB (A. Dl 
1138-1268). 
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5. The grand diffeience distinguishing the language of the ^fiddle period 
from that of the Old, is the reduction of the former ^U and distinct vowels 
of the endings of words to the indifferent and monotonous e. Thus, Qthe, 
* I give,* was in the first period gibu; geben, *to give,' was gebcm; »?ii%cn, 
'to fishes,' was viscum; minM, 'blind' (neut sing.), was hlirtdaa; oUnben 
(gen.pl.) was blindSno; and so on. In this respect the Middle and Kew 
High-German stand mearlj upon the same level 

2. The literature is abundant and various, and of a very high 
order of merit. 

It may be divided into 

a. The works of the Minnesdnger (' love-singers '), of whom more than 
three hundred are more or less known. Some of the most eminent among 
them were Hartmann von der Aue, Wolfram von Esohenbach, Heinilch vou 
Ofterdingen, Walther von der Yogelweide, and GU)ttfried von Strassburg. 
They wrote songs of love and chivalry, epics (chiefly founded od French 
and Provencal subjectsX didactic poems, fables— almost everything except- 
ing dramas. 

b. The p<^ralar legendary epics, new workings-up of stories — ^half-mythi- 
cal, half-historical — ^which had long been current among the German races, 
and even in part belonged to the whole Germanic race. Their authors are 
unknown. Chief amcmg them is the Lay of the Kibelungen {Mbeltmgeniied)f 
a magnificent poem ; others are Ovdnm, and the lesser tales whidi make 
up the Eddenbuch ('Book of Heroes'). 

c. The works of the MeistBradnger (* master-singers *). These were poets 
by trade, organized into guilds^ and carrying on their handicraft in a very 
regular and very uninteresting manner, in the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies (and later), after the decay of the national literature which had 
fiourished under the Swabian emperors. Their productions have mostly 
gone into merited oblivion. 

406. During the time of literary depression which occupied the last 
century or two of the Middle period, the foundations were laying for the 
Kew. The wearing-out of the feudal system ; the rise of the cities to im- 
portance and wealth; the awakened sense for Art, both in architecture and 
in painting ; the establishment of universities ; the impulse given to classi- 
cal learning through Europe in consequence of the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks ; the invention of printing, which put Uterature within the 
reach of a vastly increased class — all these drcumstances prepared the way 
for a national culture which should be as much wider and deeper-reaching 
than that of the preceding period, as this than that of the first And 
whereas in the Old period literature had been the property chiefly of the 
churdi and the priests, with complete diversity of dialects ; and, in the 
Middle, the property of courts and the great, with acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence of the court-dialect; so now, it was to be shared in by the great 
body of the people, and to possess for its use something like a true national 
language. 

467. The New Higb-Q^rman period begms with the grand 
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diBlects Bhould win Buah taportanoe m (he eyeB of aT. ^ author had 
M to be accepted by then, aa their Uteraiy Itrngoage ,)r^e spoken 

463. The history of the Hign-«enr ^^jg throughout 

three periods : ■, '^^™«1 ""^ ""■ 

J. The Old SishJltnmr. period (? ^^ „_, ^,„^ „, , 
twelfth century ; ^.tjre state of the aational 

2. The umu m,^B^^ ■ -',1»~ r Ji,°J.3S:S 

ering four centunea, trom me ^^ ^^ ^j^^ p^^pl^^ ^^^ (5,^ ^^^^_ 

time of Luther ; jousehold book ihroagh nearly the 

o TV,> V«n Wink-Germr ^cufar form of speech uacd hy him an 

Reformation down to our r r^^^ ^^^^ eiolnsively the language of 

ARA 1 Thp Old F .^ ^^ P^P''' ^^ lecture-room, the 
464. 1. ineuia r -jT la^g and dtieH it has to some erteDt 
^hth century ; trom ■ .■ ^^ ^^ popukr dialects, which are now 
down to HB. 'ijiiS '^'^ "*<'* country population. Thna 

a. As the ddest --^ , Anther, not a. little modified in spel- 

^Cf%^c' ;--r^,m.ction and greatly enriched by new 

o Th I'tp - ''woSi i* "**" ™^ speech of the eiiaeated u 

2. ihe / -"JI^.QenuBEy and Low-Qennany), and ther&- 

siBtsofver, .^^ j;f3 the GzaMA« lanquaok. 

'^* im, ■ ' rt« alteration which it liaa undergone during the 

<*■ ^^ J^ibalf "^ '•* eristeccB, ifl here added L^vQer's version 

(A. D. 8* -f^fr ta Kiven in his first edition of tue Gorman New 

P™«. ^ -1^ \~«iiftr Sottr flnn San ISDmtl* 3)din Stome \eli Iitqlig; 

P in iffitDc gcfifictt auff Ctbat mie qttn kin j^ymd; 

/, I imne (cutt; Unb tiet||t£ tmS imlttc SddnUie, ttit 

rn umitlKn; Itiotb fore nnS nitt Qmi Sirfadnrag; 

D n titm Sbd; 2)ant bcQn iit tmS fflcq^, ntb bit Sniffs 

miitciit. Sntea. 

icta not ooly still subsist in Oonnany among the 

influeuce more or less aObcts the literary speech, 

ts prontradatiOQ, bo that tho educatod even, from 

ouatry, do not speak prodaely alike. 

^ i^ ^..^ uu/ history of the language, its cultivation, and its 

'^e, during this its moderu period, will not be attempted here : even 

*^(,oii tho naines of the principal writers who have diatiDguiehed 

f^^ves by their contributions in Qennan to l[i«rature and Bdence tirould 

^1^ pages. Such are their merits that to possess no knowledge of 

'm>ksd is to be cut off trom one of the most importaol sources of kno^vi- 

\^ Btid culture within our reach. 
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• V 



-^^ 



■ ^ 



t 




Q 
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g7 



N WBITTEN CHARACTER. 

'ettera are as follows : 

smalL equiVt. Gap. amaU. equiy^t. 



d 

e 

f 



h 






^ 
^ 



^ ^ 







3 
h 

I 

m 





tut- 



r 






^ 
^ 



Ky 



t 



u 



V 






■*-«> 


w 


s 


X 


f 


y 


/■ 


z 




S2 



The general peculiarity requiring especial notice in this character is the 
prevalence of angular instead of rounded strokes among the small letters. 
Owing to this, i is distinguished from c only by its dot ; also u from n only 
by the round stroke above the former (which stroke, however, is omitted 
as unnecessary when the a is modified). Further, e is distinguished from 
n only by the strokes being made much closer together. For the same reason, 
the o^ ^, 0, g are not entirely dosed at the top. 

The use of the two forms of small 8 corresponds precisely with that of 
the two forms of the same letter in printed text : the first is to be every- 
where written for f, and the other for 8. 

For sz is written a peculiar character (as shown in the table), instead of 
a combination of those for a and z. Special forms of combination ol ss 
and st are also sometimes made. 
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Examples : 
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^^Z^L.^C.^JL^. 



>^/^^^^«-'^«*'*-*fc • 




■*■■*-*••*■ ^ » w r » c « 



^ 











,£* ^^^ 



tX 



^^i;^^r*-»-<«»<»C»>'fc^ *A^ ^C*^^.^w*, 



■»' ^» ^-ie^^ 
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^;^J^ 



^_1 



^^^ 



V 





ly 




y 



x^ ^ 
*-**-*-*^ 







m^^/m-w* mt^-mn^^ 



V 




i^ y n,. 
















l{>e!tte 





(^^P«> «»lt-^^ £ <W»*' 












Oif^^Jliit'^tm^^ ^-S^ 




/ 



(95t9e. 
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LIST OF IBBEOULAS TEBB8. 



ALPHABETICAL LIST OP 

VERBS OF THE OLD CONJUGATtON, 

MD OF THE ffiEEGULAR VERBS OF THE NEW OONJUGATIOlf. 

'^ ExsplancUions. — In the following table are given the principal parts of aU 
the verbs of the Old conjugation, together with the preterit subjunctive ; 
also the second and third singular indicative present and the second singu- 
lar imperative, whenever these are otherwise formed than they would be 
in the New conjugation. Forms given in full-faced type (thus, gcbacfen) 
are those which are alone in use ; for those in ordinary type (thus, had% 
hadt) the more regular forms, or those made after the manner of the New 
coigugation, are also allowed ; forms enclosed in parenthesis are especially 
unusual, poetical, or dialectic: a subjoined remark gives additional explana- 
tion, if any is needed. The number of the class and division to which each 
verb belongs (see 263-6) is added at the end. 

For convenience, the forms of the modal auxiliaries and other irregular 
verbs of the New conjugation are included in the List, with reference at the 
end to the paragraph in the grammar where their conjugation is explained. 
They are distinguished by being put in ordinary type throughout 

No verb is given in iJie list as a compotmd. If found only in composition, 
hyphens are prefixed to all its forms, and an added note ^ves its com- 
pounds. 



InflnltiTe. pres't Indio. sing* pret india pret BubJ. ixnpar. past part. 

Sacfett, ^bake' Hd^, ladt Inl bufe gebacfen 

often of New conj., especially when transitiYe ; except the participle. 



shaven, s&terfl, «biert sbar sbare 

only in gcb&ven/ *bear, bring forth' (formerly geberen). 

S9eif|cn/bite' 
Sergm^ *hide' 



stlct shotm 



9eviken, * burst' 

»fegetl,*bend» 
Suteti, 'oflfer' ^ 
^inbtn, *bind' 
eittm, 'beg' 
maim, 'Wow' 
^Uibm, * remain' 
fSUid^Uf * bleach 



birgH, btrgt 

iirflefl, bixii 

(Bctttjl, Beat) 
blafefl, bl&n 



m 


biff* 


barg 


barge 
burge 


tarft 


Bdrfie 
bdxfle 


bos 


bogc 


hot 


bote 


bonb 


banbe 


bat 


bate 


blied 


blicfe 


bHeb 


blicbe 



btrg 

Birfl 



gebiffeit 
geborgen 

geboiflen 



Hid) Mid^e 



as mtransitive, of either conj. ; as transitiye, of New only. 



gebogett 

(beut) gebotcn 

gcbunbett 

gcbcteti 

geblafen 

gcblicbett 

geblid^en 



®ratett^ ♦roast' 
»re*ett,* break' 
iBrenneiif *bimi' 
SBTln0en/ * bring* 

s^eiben 

obsolete except in gcbei^ciw * thrive.' 



Bratjt, brtt , briet Bilete 

bvidifk, bricbt bracb bracbe 

brannte brcnnte 

htadftt IxidfU 

bieb sbiebe 



gcbraten 

brtcb gebro(ben 

gebiannt 

gebto^t 

sbtcbcn 



IL2 
1.8 

in.i 

1.3 
1.3 

in.3 
nL3 

LI 

L4 

II.3 

nLi 

ILS 

L3 

249 

250 

HIS 
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iBfinltlv*. pnM't Indie. %b»g. prat, indie, prot tnl^. iupwr. put part 

^^nten bac^te bac^te gebat^t 

'bttben ttitb^, sbirbt t\>axb st&xlt »birb sbovien 

«burbe 
only in oetberfien, * perish ; * wtiioh, as transitive, * destroy,* is of Kew oonj. 

S'tngcn,* engage* 



bung 
(bang) 

biafA 
biot(9 



bflnge 



el«a». 

La 



gcbungen III.6 



:^xeidfen, 'thresh* brtfi^efl, biifi^t 

sbrieleit (sbreu^t) 

only in tocrbric^en, *vex.* 

C^rin^tn, * press* birong 

^firf en, * be permitted * barf, barfll, barf burfte 

aft 

fid 

ficng 
fo*t 



btaf&e brif^ gebrofc^en 
br&f^e 



sbroft sbroffe («breu|) sbroffcn 



&nm, *eat* 
Mircn, *go» 
9alkn, *faU* 
9angen, * catch* 

9((^ten, * fight* 



iffcfl. iftt 
faftrH, faftrt 
faafi, mt 
fottgfl, fongt 

fii^tefl, fid^t 



Grange 

bfitfte 

dftc 

ficle 

Jngc 
fUnge 

fdd^te 
:fdb(e 



gebrungctt 

wanting geburft 



ift 






gcgeffcit 
Htfakrm 
gefallcn 
gcfoitgen 

gcfoc^tcn 



L3 

IILa 

1.1 
251 

II.1 

iLa 

II.3 
II.8 

III.5 
1.3 



only in befe^Ien, ^oonunand,* empfe^Ien, *oonunend:' fe^ien, * fail,* Lb another word. 

fanb fanbe gcfunbett I.l 

fltt^tfl, fli^t floc^t floc^te fli^t gefloc^teti III.5 

aefliffeit IIH 



9<ttb<it, *flBd* 
9iedftttt, * twine* 



gfkften,* apply' m fliffe 

antiquated except in fi^ BefUi|en, * exert one*s self.* 



^Kcgett, *fly* 
9lithen, 'flee* 
mu%tn, *flow* 



(Pengfl, fleugt) flog 

(fUu^jl, fleugt) flok 

(fleu^ell, flett^t) floi 

gragen. *a8k* fragfl, fragt frug 

properly a verb of the New oonj. only. 



9rtf^n, 'devour* friffiefl, friftt 

9ricmi, 'freeze* • 

l&d^vm, 'ferment* 

also spelt gdren etc., without ^. 



fraft 
frot 

go^t 



floge 
Hoftt 

doffe 

frflgc 

fraie 
frorc 

g5^te 



(fl<««) geflogen 
(fUud^) geflof^ctt 
(ffeul) gcfloffint 
gefragt 



frift 



glrtft, giebt 
> 9Wt 



®cb(n, 'give' 

^tf^tn, 'go* 

®elt(n, ' be worth * gtltfl, gilt 



gab gobe 



9<n9 
gait 

sdaft 

soft 
sgantt 



gmge 

galtt 
golte 

'9«fte 

goffe 

sgantte 
sgonne 



gitt 



gefrefFeti 
gcftpfcii 
gegobren 

gegebeit 

gegongett 
gcgolteti 



only in vngeffen/ 'forget.* 
(Stctcn (geu^ejl, geu^t) 

sglnticti — — — — > 

only in BeglnnM/ ' begin.' 

©lei^bcti, 'resemble* _ . 

luaally of New oonj. when transitive, * make similar.* 

®I«tcit,*gUde* glttt'N gutte 

^Hmmeti, 'gleam* glomm glBmme 

C9rabcn, 'dig' grabfl, grabt grub grfibe 



glid^ gli(be 



'gift sgcffcn 

(8«W gegofpm 

sgonnm 

geglii^ett 

gegtitten 

geglommen 

gegrabett 



in.3 

UI.8 

III.8 

II.3 

11.1 
UI.3 
III.5 

n.i 

267 
1.3 

n.i 

IIL3 
L3 

IILl 

m.i 
ni.5 



sss 






ot 



tJS355^' 



Ot5^^ 



^u>s* 



»4«^ 



<a&<*iu«^^^€si 



»S<»® • AS 



/ 



^ 



dst 






L«» 



*>« 






.«>^ 



t«^«^ 




jtiett» 



gg^ 






i-^ 



/ 



^ 
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lAflBMvtb ynt't ladio. ria*. 


pnL Indle. prat mbj. 
idttlte multe 


imper. pMt part, 
wanting gemsft 


o1a«& 
251 


Rie^iiien, *tak6* nimmfl, nimmt 




tto^mc 


nimnf genonnnett 


L8 


IRennenr 'name* 


nanntc 


nennte 




gcodnni 


249 


mefett sfiod 

only in 9enefeii| 'reooTor, got welL* 


«nfife 




snefen 


n.1 


mfcf en (^sxitvi^t% snen|t) «ito| 
obsolete, except in gente^en, * enjoy.* 


mdfr« 


(«ne»^)snofren 


11L8 


Vfeifai, * whistle' 


ptm 


Pfmt 




geiHIffen 


m.1 


Wt^tn, *clierlah' — 


txlaa 


VfUge 




gepilogen 


nLB 


Vrtifeit,* praise' pried pritfc 

forms of the New oonj. are oooaaionally met with. 




ge<»Hefett 


nT.» 


fiuellen^ *gciBh* qntOll, qntitt quoIX 
of Kev oonj. when transitive, 'sweU, aoak.* 


qudSe 


quiS 


gfqsoQen 


11 1.6 


forms ot Old oonj. very rare, ezoept the participle. 




getod^en 


111.6 


9tatUn, 'advise * r&t^fi, r&t^ 


tUtf) 


riet^ 





gerat^cn 


n.8 


«etteti,»rab' ' 


viib 


ricbc 




gcrieben 


III.S 


9{(if|(tt, *tear* 


Hi 


rii^ 




gcriffen 


TTT.l 


9ltittn, *ride» 


tltt 


tittt 






in.i 


9tennen, *ran* ^— 


ranntc 
(tennte) 


rennte 




getannt 
Cgetcnnt) 


249 


tititdim, * smell * Cten^jl, tcnd^t) 


toSi 


xbe^t 


(rend^) getod^en 


nL8 


Slfngen, *wring' -, — 


wtig 
rang 


range 
range 




gerangen 


LI 


Ktnnett, *rnn' -< — 


tann 


rdnne 
ronne 




genmnen 


LS 


Wttfctt, *caU' 

rarely of New oonj. in preterite 


tfef 


riefe 




gcrafen 


IL4 


(S^aufm, ' drink * f &uf{i, f toft 


fpff 


fSffk 




gefoffen 


ni.4 


forms of New oonj. oocaslonaUy met : sometimes oonfonnded with faugen/ sackla* 


ed^offtn, 'create' fi^nf fi^fife 

generally of New oonj. when meaning * be busy,' or * ptocwn,^ 


ge^alfen 


U.9 j 


®4^an(n, ♦sound* 


fi^Ofl 


fi^dOe 




gefd^oQen 


nT.6 


only in gef ^e^eit/ * happen : ' used in third person alone 


• 


sfdK^n 


ILl 


^dKiben, 'part' fi^teb 

of New oonj. when tranaitiye, * disjoin.* 


fd^tebe 




gefd^ieben 


TTI.2 


9idteintn, **ppear* 


fd^im 


ftl^iene 




gef4^iencK 


TlT.a 


<Z<baun, ' soold * iMtHf fWt 


fd^olt 


fcbalte 
fSdlte 


W«t 


gef4^oIten 


1.8 


^dttrtn, * shear * f ^iexft, f ^iett 


f*or 




Wlet 


gef4^oren 


nT.B 


6(4^<eben, 'shove* 


id^h 


fd^dbe 




gcf(|^oben 


nL8 


ed^tcftcn, * shoot * (H^ftn^, f<^cu|t) fc^oft 


f^offe 


(Wen|)gef(*ofren 


nT.8 


Cc^itibcti, *flay« 


fd^unb 


id^mbt 




gef(|^unbm 


111.6 


ma^laftn, * sleep * fd^IafH. maft 


imitf 


f*Wefe 




gefd^Iafcn 


n.8 ^ 


^^(^lascn,* strike* fc^Iasfl, fc^ISgt fc^Iug 


fc^iage 




gcfd^lagen 


n.s 


«*W*«i, 'sneak' 


Wid^ 


W<<^ 




gcf^UclKti 


uli 
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TnfliiltiTW. 

(^Meifen, 'whet* 

in other aeoiaeal 


pres't Indie, ring. prat Indlo. prat. rabj. fanper. 

Wliff Wtffe -^ 

than 'whet, abarpen,* properly of New conj. 


post put. 

SeWiffen 


dnM 
TTT.1 


«<^Id«ctt, *8Ut* 




f*«« 


f*«ffe 




gefcbliffen 


II1.1 


®d)I«efeit, 'bUp' 




fcWoff 


f<bI6ffe 




gefcblofFen 


ni.9 


<2d)Ii(f|(ti, *shat* 


Weu|cfl,Weu|t)f<^Ioft 


f<bl6fre 


(WeuWaefcbloffof 


ni.3 


^d^Unsen, 'aling* 




ftfflong 


fiblattge 




gcfiblungcn 


1.1 


Qidfmci%en, * smite* 




fd^mift 


fcbmifrc 




gcfcbniifrcn 


111.1 


(Z<bitul;)cn/*melt* fc^mttaefl, fd^mtl^t fc^molj fd^molje 
UBoauy and properly of New oon]. when tranaitiye. 


f(^mil| gef^mol^en 


ni.5 


^4^auben, * snort* 




f(^no^ 


fd^n&6e 




gef^noben 


nT.4 


Zd^mibtn, *out* 




id»niH 


fcbnitte 




gcfcbnitten 


ULl 


^^taahen, * screw* 




f^rob 


f(^r5be 




gefd^ben 


1II.4 


^thvtden, * be afraid 
of I4ew oonj. as 


transitive, 'frighten.* 


f^rafe 


fervid 


gef^ro^n 


L3 


Zd^vtiben, * write* 




fc^ffeb 


fcbricbc 




gefcbricbeit 


IILS 


^^vtim, *ci7' 




f*rfc 


fcbrice 




gcfcbricen 


ni.2 


(Zd^rcitcti,* stride* 




mvitt 


i^rittt 




gcfcbrittcn 


ni.i 


<85<^»areii/ suppurate '(ft^wtetfl, f(!&wlcrt) fd)ti>or 


fcbtoore 




gefcbwortn 


nL6 


®cft»<ig<«,* bo silent* fcl^wieg fd)ti>i(gc 

sometimes of New oonj. as transitive, * silence.* 




9cf(bn>ic9(tt 


TTT.2 


ZdtmcUen, 'swell* 
of New conj. as 


fd^wiajl, f(^wim 
transitive. 


S^moU 


fd^tDdOe 


f^ipiS gef^noQen 


m.5 


^<^»intmett, 'swim* 




febtoomtti f (btodtnnu 


gcf^bwomnun 1.9 


^diwMbcn, 'vanish* 




fcbtoonb f<bn>anbe 
fcbmunb fd)tDitnbe 




gef^bwunben 


Ll 


<3idiWinQtn, 'swing* 




fcbtoong fcbtoonge 




gef(bwungen 


LI 


<2i*n)6reit, 'swear* 




f(bn>ur 


fcbtoore 
fcbiDurc 




gefibworcn 


III.5 


^hcn, 'see' 


iitf>n, iui)t 


fab 


fabe 


f&b 


g<f«b<n 


11.1 


®cto,'be* 


bin, hifi, tfl ». 


war 


ware 


fei 


getoefcn 


239.2 


@enben« 'send* 




ianbte 
enbete 


f enbete 




gefanbt 
ge enbet 


249 


^itbtn, 'bofl' 




fott 


flebetc 




gefotten 


m.s 


(Stttgeti* 'sing* 


■ 


fang 


fatiflc- 




gcfiingen 


Ll 


Zinfm, 'sink* 




fanf 


fdnle 




gcfunien 


Ll 


^tnttcn, 'think' 




fotttt 


f&mu 
fonnc 




gefonnen 


L2 


^j^en, 'sit* 




faft 


fate 




gefefTm 


1.4 


©otten, 'shall* 


foQ, foajl, f 00 


foKte 


foKte 


(ranting gefottt 


251 


^peim, 'spit* 

rarely, of the New conj. 


fpie 


fplee 




gefpteen 


IIL2 


^pinnm, 'spin* 




fpattn 


fl^anne 
iponnt 




gcf|»oitncn 


1.2 


(Zpbiflcti, 'spUt* 




jplil 


fpUffe 




gefpUffen 


llLl 


^pvedtttt, 'spesk* 


fpr{ci)fl, fpric^t 


fl>ra* 


f|>radK 


fprlcb flcfprpdKW 


L3 


^pricflett, 'sprout* 


(fprcu^cft. fpren^t) ipro% 


fproffe 


(fpteuWflcfproffen 


IILS 


Cvringen, 'spring* 




fprotis 


fpranac 




gcfprungen 


Ll 
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InflnUlve. praa't Indlo. ilng. pret Indle. pret rabj. Imp«r. 

0ted>(tt« *priok' iHdtfk, fkid^t fkad^ fladK 

^tccectt,* stick* liicfH, {HA llat fi&te 

usually of Now oonj., especially wlie9 transitiye. 

Ztthcn, * stand' 



pMt part 

fli(^ gefloc^t 

ftid gefloden 



2te|)Ien/stear 

^teiQtn, *aaoend' 
Zttvbtn, *die' 

Ztiehm, * disperse' 
ZtinHn, 'stink' 

Ztof^n, *pu8li' 
^trtid)cn, * stroke' 
ZtrciUn, 'strive' 



nitwn, nithit 



fkivbn, nivbt 



fioficii, no%t 



ftanb 
ihtnb 

nm 

fkath 

flonf 
fhtnf 

flritt 



n&nbc 
fkafflc 

fMege 

ftarbe 
fUirbe 

fldbc 

ftatile 

mete 
tfiStt 



seflonhen 

fkkhl geflo^Iett 

gefUegett 

fHrb geflorbett 

gefloben 

gefhtnfen 

gefloftett 

gcflHc^n 

— — gcflrfttttt 

getboti 



the pret. Indic. t^&t is common in dialectic Gterman, especially as anxiUary. 



Zva^en, 'carry' 
3:reffcn, 'hit' 
Zrtibttt, 'drive 
Zretett, 'tread' 
itriefen, 'drip' 
Srinfen, 'drink' 

^nigeii, 'deceive' 
^ac^cti, 'grow' 
®ageit, 'weigh' 



tragfl, troflt 
trCfffI, trifft 

trittfl, tritt 

Ctreuftl, treufO 



tDad^fejl, ndii^jl 



tnig truge getragcti 

traf trait triff getroffcti 

trUb triebe — getriebett 

tvat tv&tt tritt getrctett 

troff tt5ffe (treuf) gettoffen 

tranf trattU getninfeti 

tntnf trunle 

trog troge getrogett 

mu(^d touc^fc gewac^fett 

1009 10696 gcwogen 



ela-w. 
L8 

L8 



267 

m.2 

1.3 

III.3 
LI 

11.4 
III.1 
III.1 

267 

11.2 
1.3 

in.a 

ii.i 

111.3 

1.1 

III. J 

IL9 
III.5 



sometimea of New conj. : compare stpegen and lotegen, which are the same word. 

SBofc^tt, 'wash' »&f(^e{l, »df(^t touf(^ toufdK getoofd^eti II.2 

SBeben, 'weave' woB »6be gcwoben 

stoegen -wog .wSge swogen 

only in benegen, ' induce ; ' bemegen in other senses is of New oonj. 



IBtldtm, 'yield' iot(^ wld^e — 

of New conj. when meaning ' soften ' (as trans, or intrans.). 



9Betfnt, 'show' 
SBenben, 'turn' 

SBerbcn, 'sue* 

Skrbcn, 'become* 
SBetfett, 'throw' 



wanbte 

venbete 

wirhft, mirbt toarb 



miefe 

venbete 

toarbe 
murbc 



toirb 



gewt^en 

getoicfett 

gewanbt 
genenbet 

gctoorbett 



toirfl, mirb 
totrff^^ toirft 



aBicgett, 'weigh' 



toarb etc tourbe 

toarf toarfe 
murfe 

nog ip5ge 



gcworbcn 

wirf gcworfen 

gewogen 

the same word with ndgen and sipegen^: niegen, ^rock,' is of New oonj. 

SBinboi, 'wind' loattb toattbc gcioitttben. 

«toitinett stoontt stoanne — sioonttcn 

only nsod in getoinnen, ' win.' 



stoanne 



in.5 
in.5 

ni.i 
111.2 

249 

1.3 

239.3 
L3 

III.3 

I.l 
L2 
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Sfe^ett^ «dimw* (teu^fir fcii^t) 109 )dgc (aeo^) gcgogcti ULS 

^winacttf'foroe' 4190118 imatigf seimnnacti LI 
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YOOAEUIiARY TO THE 



:«:H:<WKf3t: 



aij. adjectiTQ. 
adv. adverb, 
art articla. 
eon^ oonjnnctioii. 
/. tcmioine noan. 



Alibr9viaH(m8. 

HrrBff. irregular. 
m. maactdine nonn. 
n, neater nonn. 
y. New oonjngataon. 
nvm, nnmeraL 



O, Old oonjngattan. 
pitp, prepoeitian.' 
pron, prooonn. 
r</L refleodTa. 
v. verb. 



In fhe case of rerbd of the Old conjugation, their class and division (263-45) is added In 
parenthesis after v. 0. Beferences are frequently made to the Grammar, by paragraph 
and division, in ttab same manner as in the Grammar itself. Unnsoal meanings of a word 
ai« referred to the exercise and sentence where they occur. 

To each noun is added the ending of the genitive atngniar (except in the case of femi- 
ninesX and the nominative plural (68). 

ifcngH«h words whiifli are historicaliy identical or nearly akin with the German trandated 
by them are in Aillafkieed letter ; and, to help the recollection of the German word, 
its English correspondent is sometimes prefixed, in parenthesis, to its translation. 



obcr, eonj. but 
ab(<ntfctt, V. N. bay from. 
obreifett^ v. N. journey 

off, depart. 
obfd^reibcfi, v. 0(1112). 

copy. 
Vbler^m. *xi, st. eagle. 
Vb«>ofat/m.«ten, sten. ad- 

-rocate, lawyer. 
aVi,pron. (193). all. — 

aVU, nom. pi. ^-aXkt, 

^en,pl. 
oXUx\^axu% from ^art 

(142.2). 
a\%,conj. aa;when:af)(er 

a comparative^ than. 
alfp^ adu. accordingly. 
alt, adj. (& in eompari- 

wn). old. 
filter, n. «r8, «r. age. 
am = an bem (65). 
an, prep, at : on ; in. 
atibcr, adj. otner. — otibcs 

re*, dot. Hng. fern. 
anbcrdibO,a<2v. elsewhere. 
anfansett, v. 0(1X3). be- 
gin, 
otidenel^m, o^/. pleasant 
oitCIeibeii^v. A.r^. dress 

one's self. 

oitiie^, V. 0(in.3). 

draw om« 
%p\t\, m. fl9, «epfel. ap- 
ple, 
arbeitett, v. 2f\ work. — 

arbeiletf works. 



9ltni,m. ttutS, stat, arai* 

arm, adj. (& in compari- 
son), poor. 

aud^, conj. also. 

auf, prep, on, upon ; 
at (Ex. 4.8). 

Vufgabe, /. fUn. task, 
exercise. 

aufst^tn, V. 0. (S67). (go 
up) rise. 

aufl^eben, v. 0(111.5). 
(bea've up) lift, raise. 

aufflel^cti, V. 0. (867). 
(stand np) get up. 

Vuse, n. sged; s^en. eye. 

an*, prep, out of ; of 
(Ex. 5.1). 

au*sc|»ctt,v. 0. (267). go 
oat. 

au^fpredKn, v. 0(1.3). 
(spealc ont) pro- 
nounce. 

Oad^,m. i^ti, s&^e. brook. 

balb, adv. soon. 

Oan,m. sKeS, «&ne. ball. 

9anb, m. sbe9, «&nbe. vol- 
ume. 

f8anf,f. s&nle. bench. 

f3aum, m. smed, «&ume. 
(beam)'tree. 

Oaum^Ktt, n. sn9, sn. lit- 
tle tree. 

begittncn, V. 0(L2). be- 
gin. 

ht^altttifV. 0(113). keep. 



9)cin, n. $ne8, sne. (bono) 
leg. 

befprcd^cn, v. 0(13). 
spealc o£ 

beffcr, adj. (189.1). bet- 
ter. 

befl, adj. (189.1). best. 

beflefiett, v. O. (867). eon- 
si8t.--beflebt, consists. 

betragett, V. 0(114). be- 
have. — httra^t, be- 
haves. 

9ttt, n. sited, stten. bed. 

Oibliotbef ,/. «Ien. Ubrary. 

9i\b, n. sbeS, sber. picture. 

f6iiit,f. fiiixi. request. 

fdXait, n. 4te«, «&tt«v. 
(blade) leaf. 

blau, adj. blAe. 

fSiti, n. seieS. lead. 

bletbctt, V. 0(1112). re- 
main. 

bitob, adj. blind. 

bd*, adj. bad. 

9ott, m. steit/ sten. mes- 
senger. 

bvtdftn, V. 0(18). break. 

9reitc,/. sten. breadtb. 

Orett, n. stU9, $tter. 
board, shelf. 

Sricf, m. sfc8, sfe. letter. 

bdngeti, v. Ni irreg. (850). 
brlng. — brinse, bring' 

Orpb, 11. »be8, $be. bread. 

Ontber, m. sberd, ^ftbet. 
brotJier. 

R 
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1>oo]c« 

9aaftrbvttt fi. *m, •tut. 

iHMlcHiheH 



9f)tmit',f. el&emlstry. 

9MfHie/m.»ti, — (107). 
Christ. 



itad), n. s^ed/ «&^et. rool 

bonn, adv. them. 

baoott, €idv. (166.4). 
thereof, of it. 

btin, po88. adj. thy.— 
beitted, of thy. 

httm, cofij. for. 

htt, bit, bai, art. the. — 
demonstr. adj. and 
pron. thatf that one. — 
reL pron. who, which, 
that 

bcricttise etc. , determ. adj. 
and pron. (168). that 
one. 

bcutltd^r adj. plain. 

btViiS^t (idj. uerman. 

Seutfd^/ n. indecl. Ger- 
man language. 

bid, adj. tlkiclc. 

btettett, V. Nl serva — 
bitntt, Berved. 

bit90 demonstr. adj. afid 
pron. (165). this, that 
— btcfei, biefer, biefe, 
cases of bit^* 

bit, pron. from bit. 

dome. 

breifltg, num. thirty* 
btndtn, V. N. print. 
bvi,pron. (151). thou. 
bHam, adj. thin. 
bfirfeii/ V. N. irreg. (251). 
be allowed. 



td^t, adj. genuine, real 
tbt, eonj. before. 
tbtXid^, adj. honest 
ciit, art. a, »n. — num. 

one. 
eittoitber, pron. indecL 

one another. 
fitii0» pron. adj. — pt 

tini^t, some. 
9iitn, n. sn8, ^n. iron. 
empfaitgcn, v. 0(11.8). 

reoeiTe. 



er, profi. (151). he, it 

9tbt,f. fben, cartlE. 

ttimutn, V, Ni r^ re- 
member. 

crfduscn, v. Ni irreg. 
(S49). recognise.— <r> 
ftnnfk, reoognizest 

f r|l, a^. first 

t^,pron. it. 

cfkn^v. 0(111). ttitt. 

cti9a*,j9ron. (168). some- 
thing. 

tnd^,pron. (151). yon. 

ctur^ poss. adj. (157). 
jronr. 



faaett,v. 0(113). fltU. 
Vamilfe,/. sUen. fltmily. 
ianb,from finbctt. fonnd 
9ai# n. i^t%, c&ffer. cask, 
fauly od;. lazy. 
9cbruar, m. sre9, «re. 

Febrnary. 
9cb(r^/ stn. (ftittlier) 

pen. 
feiti, a^j' fine. 
9cittb,m. sb«9, cbe. (fiend) 

enemy. 
%t\b, n. cbeS, sber. field. 
9(nfler, n. srd, er. window, 
fnbeti, V. 0(L1). find. 
9if(^» m. sfd^ed, sf<!^e. fish. 
9(a(^,/. sd^en. sorface. 
fl<iftis# od/- industrious. 
flitstn,v.O(ni.'S). fly. 
9Iot» n. s^eS, s5|e. raft 
9(usel/ m. sis, si. wing. 
91ut,m. sffed, sfiffe. river, 
fort, adv. forth, away. 
fottsfb^n, V. 0(867). go 

away. 
fragett, v. N". ask. 
9tau,f. sttuen. woman, 

wife. 
9raulcitt,fi. sn9, «n. young 

lady. 
fremn, v. N. refl. rejoice. 

— freue mfd^, am glad. 
9r(unb, m. sbed, *U. 

firiend. 
Md^, adj. flresh. 
frobf adj. cheerful. 
9rof4^, m. sf^ed, «&f^<. 

frog. 
filbrcn, V. iVI lead. — 

fSbrt, leads. 
fSr, pr^. for. 
9iti, m. s^e9, ffft^e. foot. 

— 9tti,feet(S11.2). 



%B^,fnmK 
%atUM, m. »Biy Wbrtok 
fpa«d«n. 

•attt^nk ffttea, ■ttes. hus- 
band. 

tkbirgc, n. «gel, »ge. 
mountain raiupe. 

gcbarcti, v. 0(1 S). boar. 

— gcborcti, bom. 
gcbeit, V. O. (886.2). g^Te. 

— gcbe, (I) (!▼€• 
gcborcti, /rom gcbarm. 
gebroc^n, /rom bttd^iau 
ecburt,/. «ten. birth. 
•efobr,/. sven. danger: 
•cfSbrtCr *"« 'ten, ■ten. 

comrade. 
gcfaUcn^v. 0(118). please. 

— gefaUt, pleases, 
gefunbcti^ /ram ffatbcn* 
gebotf V. O. (867). go. 

— gebt* goes. 

Qcifl, m. <te9r •&«. 
(ghost) spirit 

gckbrt, o^;. learned. 

geft^b^n, V* O(ILl). hap* 
pen. — gef4H>b» hap- 
pened, took place. 

gcfebcn, firom fcb<n. 
seen. 

geflem, adv. yesterday. 

gctbon^/rom tbun. 

g<»ctbt»j9aW. 0/ wei^en. 

— wurbc g(weib<r was 
consecrated. 

getotfl, a^. sure, certain. 
g{(b,/rom gebctt. give! 
^itbt,from ^bctt. Sl^e** 
glcfd^/ adv. immecnately. 
^MkdXid^, adj. happy. 
®otb« n. sbed. gold. 
®ott, m. AM, s5ttct. god. 
®rab» n. *ht%, «&bct. 



Crof^m. sfen/sfcn. count 
grofi, €idj. (5 in <x>»ipar- 

i»on). great, 
gut, a^. good. 



%iibt,from babcit. ha^re. 
%cbm, V. N. irreg. (889.1). 

have. 
balten, v. 0(118). hold. 

— \$a\t Hd^, holds, keeps 

itsell 
jammer, m. •<€, »hmmtx, 

hantnter. 
^aitb, /. *&nbe. hand. 
bangen,v. 0(118).] 
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^art^ a^ (A in compar- 
ison), hard. 
J^afTctt^ V. Nl bate. 
itit,from f^dbtn* bas. 
iattxtiffrom f}dbtn, bad. 
4>aui, n, »fe8, »&ufeT* 

tfthm, V, 0(1115). 

(hea^re) raise, lift 
^tb, m. fUn, sben. hero. 
Iftlfen, V. 0(1.3). belp. 
i^ranndS^tn, v. i\^ draw 

^rr, m. «nn, «mn (98). 

master. 
I^eute, adv. to-day. 
J^tri,n, sjenS, sjen. heart. 
iitr, adv. bere. 
|>Hf,/rom|jeIfeii (270.2). 
^itwmmcrfen, v. 0(1.8). 

throw in. 
jfod^, adj. (189.1) (5 in 

comparison), lilgh. 
f^of^e,from f^od^. 
ioreti, V. X^. bear. 
J^ovn, n. «ned, «&rner. 

bom. 
^ut, m. sM, s&te. bat. 



id^tpron. (151). I. 
fl^nett, pron., from cr. 
i^r^poss. ac^. (157). her, 

its, their. — if^tt, ifyttm, 

iffvtn, (S)ttv, (S)vt9, cases 

of iffV. 
-3^t# poss. adj. (157). 

your. 
im = in bent (65). 
imvMX, adv. always. 
in, pr^. in, into. 
tn» = in bad (65). 
ifl^/rom Uin (289.2). is. 



3aJ^t, n. sred, ste. year. 

Sonuar, m. sx9, sre. Jan- 
nary. 

i(, adv. ever. ~ 

jeb, pron. adj. (190). 
each, every. — icbent, 
ithtv, cases ofith. 

3^vmann, pron, (187). 
every one. 

i<iSi,pron.adj. yon, that 

itHtf adv. now. 

inng, a^/. (fi in compari- 
son), yonng. 

folt, adj. (& in compari- 
ton). cold. 



fonn, /rom Connen. 

StaS<,m. *\t%, *\t, cl&eese. 

tanUn, v. N. buy. 

fcnnen^v. N. irreg. (249). 
(Icen) know. 

ttinb, n. «be8, «bev. child. 

Ain^e,/. sc^en. chnroh. 

Alcib^ n. sbed, sber. gar- 
ment. 

Hein, a(^'. small, littl& 

ftnabc, m. s^en, sben. boy. 

fpntnten/V. 0(267). conie. 

{dnrnn^v.iVl irreg. (251). 
can. 

AopOm. cfed/e5pfe. head. 

foflbar, adj. precious. 

front, adj. (& in compar- 
ison), sick. 

Areu}, n. sjed, sje. cross. 

fviedttn,v. 0(IIL3). crawL 

ftries, m. »ge8, sge. war. 

^ugel,/. «seln. ball 

furi, ad;, (fi in cdmpar- 
ison). short. 



Ia0(li, from (i(0cn. 

Ia$m, ac2;. lanie. 

long, a^'. (& in compar- 
ison), long. 

Sange,/. sgen. length. 

laffm, V. 0(118). let. — 
ta%t, lets. 

(ebcn, V. iVi live. 

^hrct,m. 9x9, sv. teacher. 

teib, m. »U9, »Ut, body. 

Uitht, adj. lig ht, easy. 

Uibtn,v.O{lILl). suffer. 

Ict^en^t;. 0(10.2). lend. 

— IdXft, (I) lend. 
lemen, v. N'. learn. 
Ittft, adj. last. 
£entc, m, pi (100.2). 

people. 
£td^t, n. sted; ster. light. 
lith, ac^. dear. 
Ueben^ v. N. (286.1). love. 

— Itebt, loves. — Uthtt, 
love ye ! 

£teb, n. «be8/ sber. song. 
titQcn, V. 0(L4). Ue. 
Unf , 04;. left 
lobrn, V. iVi praise. 
«ttft>/. sfifte. air. 



mad^f V. N. make. — 

madfte, made. 
fOtab^ien, n. *n9, «tt. 

maiden, girl. 



num,pron. (185). one. 
Otonn, m. ^ttne^, »&anc<. 



mein, posf. adj. (159J8). 
my. — mtinem, meincn, 
meiner, mtint*, cases oj 
ntcin. 

metnen, v. N. mean. 

Stenfd^, m. sfd^en, sfc^en. 



IDteffer, n. srS, sv. knife. 

StetaU^ n. sSed, «Se. me- 
tal. 

ttti6^,from id^. me. 

DIHd),/. milk. 

mit,frwn id^. to me. 

mix, prep. with. 

ntod^tcn, /rom m5gen. 

ntdgcn^v. iV. irreg. (251). 
may. 

SRonard^, m. s^en, s^en. 
monarch. 

SRonatf m^ std, ste. 
month. 

morgcn, adv. to-«nor- 
iroiv. 

^St&VUt, m. 9x9, »x» mil- 
ler. 

mtiffen, v. N. irreg. (251). 
mast. 

SRuttcr, /. sfittev. mo* 
ther. 



nad^, prep, after. 

9tadiibav, m. *x9, sxvl. 
neighbor. 

Station',/, snen. nation. 

0tcfpe, m. sfen, efen. ne- 
phew. 

lun, a^. new. 

multc^, adv. recently. 

ni&^t, adv. not. 

nid^Hf pron, (188). 
nothing. 

nie, adv. never. 

niebrig, adj. low. 

w>&^, adv. yet. 

no(|^, coi^. nor (a/)(«r tves 
Ut). 

taxv, adv. only. 

nit^Itc^f adj. useful. 



Od^if m. f\tn, »feti. .ox. 

ober, conj. or. 

oft, adv. often. — fp vft, 

as often as. 
Cnlel, m. tl9, A. nncle. 
Ott, m, sM, »t(. place. 
R 2 
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^fka^f, n. tU, fte. p*- 
per* 

^trfpn',/. »nen. penwm. 
Iktm^r rn. Peter. — <|>«» 

tH, Peter's (107). 
fkftv^, n. »bed/ abc. hone, 
i^fia^r^ n. sr<, *t. pave- 

mentw 
iHliiff (ttf V. i\r. pl«e]K« — 

pfiutf t, plucks. 
f^oU, m. elen, s(en. Pole. 
i^ofkff.tttn, post»post- 

offioe. 



HmN^ n. steS, ate. desk. 

rctett, V. iV: (8M). talk. 

rcblic^, a£(/. honest. 

fcd^t, adj. riglftt* 

rtidf, ct^. ricli* 

xtii, (Uy. ripe. 

9lc{|>(r/. «^en. row. 

Kocf, m. sted/ s5(!e. ooat 

9lotn, n. «m8. Rome. 

9toft,f. «fen. rose. 

rot|^, adj. (& in compari- 
son), red. 

Slul^nt/ m. «tned. fame, 
credit. 

runb, adj. round. 

fagen, v. Ni s»jr. 
fa$,/rom fef^en. ea-vr. 
Conct^ a(2/. Saint. 
fangctt, from fingctt. 
f«i(tt, /rom f!^(n. 
fl^bcn, V. iV. (scatHe) 

injure, 
fd^amen, v. JV. r^ be 

ashanted. 
fd^attig, adj. sl&adjr. 
fd^iictt^ V. i^. look. 
f^iden, V. N. send. — 

Wdtt, sent. 
f4^I(4)t, odfj. bad. 
^^nabel, m. «(d, »&BeI. 

bia 
fd^oti, adv. already. 
f4)Qti, ac^. beantiruL 
iO^vtittn, V. 0(IIL2). 

writa — fd^vtiht, writes. 

— fd^ttihe, (T) write ; 

write! 
9dfnff, m. »^t9, t'fyt. ei&oe. 
Cd^kr, m. »H, t. ecbo- 

lar. 
fdfmtid^, adj. (A in com- 

pariian). wealc. 



fd^MMri, adj. (ft in wm- 

pariaon). (M-vrart) 

black. 
fd^wimnicii^ v. 0(L2). 

s-vrUn. 
fcc^f num. aix. 
fegttcn* 9. N. blesa — 

fcsnct^ bless yo ! 
Sti^tn, V. 0(1X1). see. — 

fc^, (I) see. 
fe^r, adv. very. 
fciti, pow. adj. hiB, ite. 

--feiite, feinem,. fcfewn, 

ca»e8 ofStitu 
feiti, V. 0. (839.2). be. 
Uitd^,pon. adj. (159.5). 

his, its. 
St\btv,pron, adj. f 155.5). 

•eir. 

fld^, refi. pron. (155.3). 

Mmself etc. 
fit, pron. (151). they, 

them, she. — ^it, yon. 
Ht^tffrotn fOftn (268.1). 
fitib, jrom feitt, v. are. 
ftn^m, V. 0(L1). eing. 

^ffn^t, sings. 
fl^en, V. 0(L4). aM.— 

ff^t, sits. 
fo, adv. so. — fp oftf as 

often as. 
iobMU>, conj. as soon as. 
fogleic^, adv. immedi- 
ately, 
^ol^n^m. «ned, s&^nc. eon. 
^olbot, nt. sten, stcn. eol^ 

dier. 
follett, V. N. irreg. (951). 

•haU. 
^ommer, m. tti, »r. emn- 

nter. 
'Sionm,/. <ncn. enn. 
fpoitifdii, adj. Spanteb. 
ipat, adj. late. 
9pit^tl, m. slif tU mirror. 
<i^pieUtttq, n. s%i, »ge. 

playthings. 
9ptadtt,f. «^en. (speeeia) 

language. 
ft>rad^, from fpvtd^, 

spolce. 
fpud^tn,v. 0(L8). epealc. 

— fptid^t, speaks. — 

fprad^^ (they) spoke. 
9taht,f. sdbte. city. 
9talf\, m. fU9, s&^(e. steel. 
flarf, adj. (& in compari- 

zov.). st^ng. 
flel^cit, V. O. (267). stand. 

-H^^t# stands. 



wtotvi^f IN. *vft9t *9vi9f. 

•tor^ 
Ctiibe^/. sben. toom. 



fkibirt^ studied. 
•tuf^I, m. 4e«, ««9I<. 

(stool) chair. 
fUi$€ttr V. i\r. rest— lU^t, 

rests. 



tahtin, V. Ni blama 
*«9* »». rge*, »«€. 
Zofd^, /. «f<M. pocketw 
ICcller^ m. *t9r st. platou 
Xl^al, n. «(e^ »ftlcr. dnlo, 

valley. 
^Mt,f. 'ten. deed* 
Vfot, n. ftt9f sic. (door) 

gata 
l^or, m. tttn, mn, feoL 
tf)un, V. O. (267). do, pat. 

— l^mt, puts. 
^ntt,f. sten. ink. 
Zifd^,m. «f(^ed, <H^.tabla 
Xo^ter,/. s5^ter. dan||k« 

ter. 
tva^tn,v. 0(IL2). carry; 

Dear, wear. — tri§t 

J 268.2), carries, wears. 
9(, adj. lasy. 
Z»^».«<l^, s^c. eloih. 
ICngcii^^/. »bea. yixtae. 

• 
&b€r,prep. otot, abova 
ttcbcrfd^ul^f m. s^, »^. 

overelioe. 
tiberfe^'cti^ «. N. tnois- 

late. 
um^pr^. around, abomi; 

by iKx. lai). 
intbf conj. and. 
ttngor^ m. eni, »xn. 

^arian. 
ttitgUicf, fk stf9. mislor- 

tune. 
Univtrfltatff. etcn. nn^ 

▼ersity. 
ttitvcif, a<^. unrtpe. 
uni,pron. (151). ne. 
utifer^ J90SI. adj. (159). 

our. 
itttCdgrpoM. a4/> (1S^£)> 

our. 
nnter# pr^. vnd«r« 

80tcf# fit. «f4f «4lcf. fti^ 
tlier. 
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Bat(rIotib# fi. pht9, sU, 
one's ooontry. 

MrfoIgcttyV. N. pcrseoate. 

fottqtlttn, V. 0(L3). Tc- 
mrd. — Mrgcltet, re- 
ward ye ! 

MrgeffeiifV. O(ILl). fbr- 
Ket* 

9tttattftn, V. N". selL 

ocrlangctty v. iVI require. 

MrfpredJKO^v. 0(L 8). pro- 
mise. 

9tvfit^en,v. 0. (967). un- 
deraUtnd. 

9M,pron, (192). much, 
many. 

«>ter» nttm, tbur, 

(fo-vrl) bird. 
Oott^n. «!c«, pbVttt. (folk) 

people. 
vottenben^ v. Nl finish. 
9im,pr€p. of, from. 
oom = optt bcm (05). 
9Qtfprep, befbre, ont- 

side (Ex. 2.6). 
oodefcn, V. 0(11.1). read 

to.— oorliefl (S68.1). 

naffUn, v. N. choose. — 
wa^lt, chooses. 

SBofirlpcit,/. 'ten. tmth. 

natb, m. 'U9, fiiXbtt, for- 
est, wood. 

tpoim, adv, -vrbenf 



wanbtm, v. y. -wander. 
t»at,fromUin,v. was. 
t»attn,f^om ftin, v. were. 
voarm, adj. (& in com- 

pariaon). wrarm. 
ma^tpron. -wbat. 
HMi fiir, proft. w^luit 

sort of. 
SBaffcr^n. tH, st. water. 
VKbtr, eonj. neither. 
VHcibftL sU9, sUt, (w^ife) 

woman. 
»€id^, a^. (w^ealc) soft 
wei^cit^ V. N. consecr&te. 
mil, eonj. becanse. 
9B(<si^ m. txiti, »ne. -wine. 
weife, adj. -wise. 
tMi%9 odj. -white. 
ntiitfrom loiffett, know, 

Imowa 
ntit, adj. (-wide) far. 
voA&^tpron. who, -wbicfeu 
wtnn, eonj. -wlken, if. 
wtt, pron. -wbo. 
metbm, v. O. (277). be- 
come. 
IBerf , n. tM, sfe. -work. 
toit, eonj. as, like, 
toieber^ adv. again; in 

return. 
nit'ttx^thtn, v. 0(111). 

gi-re back. — ^totcbcrsos 

bcfi, gave back. 
nWbtrioUn, v. Ni fetch 

back. 



wUbtr^o'Un, v. N". repeat 

wiUffrom toolldt. 

fSinttt, m. 9t%, tx, -win- 
ter. 

mfr» pron. (151). -we. 

toiffett, V. N. irreg. (S60). 
know. — weti, know, 
knows. 

too, adv. where ? where. 

top^in, <tdv. whither. 

woUm, V. Nl irreg. (851). 
-will, -wish. 

fSptt, n. eiti, etc or »btttt. 
-vrcKrd. 

wfinft^, V. iV. -wislft. 

SBunn, m. tmH, eftrmer. 



^tbvtdfm, V. 0(L3). 

brealc in pieces. 
Sk^t,/. »tn. goat 
Simmtt, n. fx9, tx. room. 
)u, prep, to; at (EIx. 

lSu5). — }tt f^oben, to be 

had (343.1111). 
%vfrUhm,adj. contented. 
iUfiUid^,adv. at the same 

time, at once. 
)itr = )u bcr (65). 
)uriiittp«tiicii, V. 0. (867)i 

conte back. 
lufomntcn, ado. together. 
%VHi, num. t-wo. 
inotf, nvm. t-welve* 
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0, pronunoiation of, 8* 

&, pronimciation of, 15. 

ablatiye, dative in aense of, 999.LS. 

«SIaHt, 400.a 

acoent, 55. 

aocesBi^ olansc^ see dependent. 

acoasative case, generaloffice of, 59.4, 
886 ; with transitive verbs, 887.1 ; 
with intransitive, 887.2; double 
accn&, with verbs, 887.8; aeons, 
with i>repoBitions, 888, 375-6; with 
adjectives, 889; aocua of measure 
and time, 880.1,2; accus. absolute, 
or of accompanying circumstance, 
880.3. 

active voice of verb, a83.8L 

address, use of pronouns in, 153. 

adjective, usual adjunct of noun, 110 ; 
when declined, 114-7 ; rules of adi. 
declension, 118-88 ; origin of double 
declension of adj., 138; adj. as 
noun, 189; as adverb, 180,868.1,2; 
adj. with etn>a9, toai, ni<!^t«, 189.5; 
comparison of adj., 183-48; modi- 
fying adjuncts of adj., 148-6 ; their 
place, 147: — agreement of adj., 68, 
809; genitive dependent on adj., 
817; dative do., 883; accusative 
do., 889: — ^primitive adj., 413; de- 
rivative, 414-6: — compound adj., 
483-4. 

adjective clause, 487, 444, 1 10.1c. 

adjective phrase, compound, 437.2a, 
147.2, 358. 

adverb, oflice of, 861 ; usual adjunct 
of adjective, 144; of verb, 817; of 
noun, 1 10*2, 869.8 ; of preposition, 
369.1 ; complement of preposition, 
879 ; place of adv., 370 ; classifica- 
tion of adverbs, 368; derivation, 
863-7 ; ordinal adv., 807.8 ; com- 
parison, 868 ; adjective as adv. , 
130, 363.1,2 ; comparison of adjec- 
tives by adv., 141. 

adverbial clause, 438, 444, 144.2. 

adverbial predicate, adjective as, 
116.15, 316.26. 

Zi, see A. 

Hen, see &u. 



ai, pronunoiation of, 10.1. 

aU, 198. 

aSet, prefixed to superlatives, 141J9L 

alphaoet, German, 1-8 ; its origin, 1 ; 
written character, 4, pp. 281^ ; use 
of capitals, 5. 

a», in sense of ' as if,' 838.2&,e, 4885 ; 
do. in substantive clause, 4BSg • 
omission of atS after fo and adverb 
or adjective, 488.3d,6. 

onber, 194. 

apnositive adjective, 110.16, 116.2,4 ; 
do. noun, 111.2. 

arrangement of the sentence, rules for, 
489-89 ; summary of rules, 440-44 ; 
additional remarks, rhetorical ar- 
rangement, 445-6. 

articles, declension, 68-4; combina- 
tion with prepositions, 65; rulea 
for use, 66 ; place, 67. 

Aryan languages, see Indo-European. 

assertive sentencia^ 487. 

attributive adjective, 110.1a, 115* 

an, pronunoiation of, 80. 

&u, pronunciation of, 81.2. 

auxiliaries, of tense, 889-41 ; of mood, 
see modal auxiliaries ; causative 
auxiliary, 848.2 ; omission of auxi- 
liary of tense, 489.8. 

a^, pronunciation and use of, 19.8. 



i, pronunciation of, 83 ; English cor- 
respondent of, 459. 
^es, derivation and use of, 807.2. 
beibe, 199&. 



c, pronunciation and use of, 84. 

capitals, use of, 5 ; in pronouns of ad- 
dress. 158.8-5. 

cardinal numerals, 197-801 ; their de- 
rivatives, 808-8*. 

cases of aeclension, their uses, 59, 
818-30 : and see accusative, dative, 
genitive, nominative. 

causative auxiliary, 848.2; causative 
derivative verbs, 404. LI. 

Celtic languages, relationship of, 490* 
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A, pronimoia4ioii of, 48; English cor- 
respondents of, 400. 

dp pronunciation and use of, 80^ 44* 

elasses, under first declension, how 
determined, 69; first class, 75-80; 
second, 81-6^ third, 87-90. 

CMrnate accusative, 887.2a. 

couectiye noun, agreement of verb 
with, 888.2. 

somparative d^ree, 184 ff; declen- 
sion of, 140.1. 

comparison, of adjectives, 183-49; 
degrees and endings, 184-5 ; modi- 
fication of vowel, 186; irr^ular 
and defective comparison^ 189; de- 
' olension, 140 : — oi participles, 855 ; 
of adverbs, 868. 

composition or combination of words, 
418-85. 

compound adjective phrase, 487.2a, 
147.2, 858. 

compound forms of verb, 888-48. 

compound verbs^ with prefixes, 888.4, 
896-811; with other elements, 
818-8. 

tompound words, 418; their fre- 
quency in German, 419; ortho- 
graphy, 419&,c; pronunciation of 
finals and initisJs in, 58; accent, 
55.2-4; rules of formation of com- 
pound verbs, 480; nouns, 481-9 ; 
adjectives, 488-4; particles, 485, 
865. 

conditional clauses, inversion in, 488, 
448.5. 

conditional tenses, formation of, 
%AOJic ; their use, 884-6. 

conditional use of subjunctive, 888. 

conjugation, defined, 881 ; rules re- 
specting, 888-818; conjugations, 
distinction and origin of, 846 ; New 
conjugation, 847-60 ; Old conjuga- 
tion, 861-78; mixed conjugation, 
878. 

conjunctions, 888; their classification, 
888 ; genend connectives, 884 ; ad- 
verbial conjunctions, 885; subordi- 
nating conjunctions, 386. 

consonants, pronunciation of, 83-54. 

copula, 816.La, 486.26 ; omission of, 
in dependent clause, 489*3. 

correspondences between Elnglish and 
German words and letters, 4 58-61. 

tountries and places, declension of 
names of, 108. 

h, pronunciation of, 85; English cor- 
respondent of, 458.1. 
bo, added to relative pronoun, 188.2. 



ba or bar, in combination with preposi- 
tions, as substitute for pronoun of 
third person, 154.2,3; tor demon- 
strative, 166.4; for relative, 190. 

dative case, general use of, 59.3, 881 ; 
dat. with verbs, 888; in ablative 
sense, 888.1.3; of possession, with 
tverben, eta, 888JI.ld; with im- 
personal phrases of condition, 
S98.IL1&, 898.4 ; of interest or con- 
cern, 888. IIL ; possessive dat. , 
888.IIIa,&; dative with adjectives, 
888 ; with prepositions, 884, 874, 
876 ; with nouns, 885*1 ; in exclama- 
tions, 885.2: — ^use or omission of e 
in dat. of nouns, 71.1&, 88; old 
dat. sing. fem. in n, 95. 

day of the montiii, expression of, ' 
816.56. 

declension, defined, 57 ; rules of decl , 
58-808; decl. of articles, 63; of 
nouns, 68-108; of adjectives, 118- 
88, 140; of pronouns, 151-95; of 
numerals, 198-808; uses of the 
forms of decl., 809-80. 

defective declension of nouns, 100; 
defective theme in declension, 98. 

definite article, see articles ; use in 
generalizing sense, 66.1,2; in sense 
of possessive, 66.3, 161. 

demonstratives, 163-71; use of, in 
sense of personal or possessive pro- 
nouns, 171. 

denominative verbs, 405. 

dependent clauses, 486.2(2, 435, 444 ; 
their arrangement, 484-9, 444; 
their introduction in a period, 4 89.5 ; 
omission of auxiliary or copula in, 
489.a 

bet, as definite article, 63 ; as demon- 
strative adjective or pronoun, 164* 
1,2, 166; as relative, 177-8. 

berer, 164. 

derivation of words, 893-417. 

^ero, 168. 

determinative pronouns, 167-71 ; use 
of, instead of personal or possessive 
pronouns, 171. 

bied, 168,165-6. 

digraphs, vowel, 18-88 ; consonant, 
43-51. 

dimidiative numerals, 807.1. 

diphthongs, pronunciation of, 18-88. 

doubled vowels, 7.1, 53 ; modified 
vowels not doubled, 14.2 ; doubled 
consonants, 7.2, 58.2, 58. 

bfivfen, 851, 858. 

t, pronunciation of. 9. 
etf pronunciation oi, 19.3. 
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tin, an indefinite article, 63 ; as indel 
prononn, 185.1 ; m numeral, 198. 

einifl, 189. 

tmp«, derivation and tue of, 807.8. 

emphasiB or impresdvenens, inversion 
for, 48l£(, 448.a 

endings of inflection and of derivation, 
orifpn and relation of, 898-5. 

English language, relation of German 
to, 447-52; correspondences be- 
tween English and German words 
and letters, 452-61. 

tnti, derivation and use of, 807.8. 

txs, derivation and use of, 807.4. 

cd/ special uses and constructions of. 
154*4; omission of, as impersonal 
subject, 298. 

ctllt^, 189. 

ttaai, 188; form of adjective with, 
129A 

ctwetd^, 189. 

tn, pronunciation of, 21.1. 

S»., 162. 

exclamation, construction of, 881, 
482.1c, 489.4a. 

expletive personal pronoun in dative, 
156. 

eV/ pronunciation a^d use of, 19.8. 



f, pronunciation of, 26; English cor- 
respondents of, 459.3. 
factiUve predicate, noun as, 816.16, 

227.26,36,c; adjective, 116.1c, 816. 

2e. 
f^ninine, ue ^nder : classification of 

fern, nouns in declension, 69.2, 70 ; 

fem. noun invariable in singular, 

7 1.1a; exceptions, 95. 
first declension, of nouns, 69, 74-90 ; 

its first class, 75-80 ; second, 81-6 ; 

third, 87-90:— of adjectives, 118- 

98. 
foreign nouns, declension of, 86, 92. 

lCj2c, 97.8. 101 ; gender, 61.5. 
foreign words, pronunciation of, 54; 

of 9, itf c, t, ^ in, 18, 18, 94, 87, 

48.3 ; accent, 55.5. 
fractional numerals, 207.3. 
Hit in wai fftr, 175, 177. 
future perfect tense, how formed, 

240.26 ; its use, 828. 
fiitnre tense, how formed, 240.2a ; its 

use, 828 ; present in sense of future, 

824.4. 



%, pronunciation of, 27, 48 ; English 

corresx>ondent8 of, 460. 
0es, derivation and use of, 807.5 ; uso 



as prefix of participle^ 94S.8; iiS 
origin as such, 248.oc. 

Segeffcn, 271.8. 

gender, 60 ; ^[eneral mles for, in nouns, 
61 ; in adjectives etc., 62 ; of com- 
pound nouns, 421*1 : gender of per- 
sonal pronoun, 154.1. 

genitive case, g^eral office of, 59.2, 
215; gen. with nouns, 216; its 
place, 216.6; with adjectives, 217; 
with prepositionB, 218, 878; with 
verbs, 219, 220.2-4; substitution of 
dative with »on for, 216.4 ; adverbial 
gen., 220.1 ; predicate gen., 220.2 ; 
sen. with interjections, 220J>: — 
form of gen. determines declension 
of a noun, 69.1, 70 ; use of eS or 6 
in, 88 ; of en or n, 98 ; old gen. sin^^ 
of feminines, in n, 95 ; omission of 
sign of genitive, 101.5 ; gen. of sec- 
ond adjective declension used instead 
of first, 121.3. 

Germanic or Teutonic group of lan- 
guages, 449-50 ; its divisions, 451 ; 
progression of mutes in, 458-60. 

German langni^pe, relation of, to Eng- 
lish, 447-61 ; history of, 462-9. 

Gothic language, relationship of, 451.4 

Greek language, relationship of, 450. 

Grimm's bw oi precession of mutes, 
458. 

^, pronunciation of, 28 ; used to de- 
note a long vowel, 7.1 ; English ccxr- 
respondents of, 460. 

^aUvL, conjugation of, 289.1,4a; use as 
auxiliary, 240-1; origin of use, 
240.4. 

Hebrew eta, not related with Grer- 
manic languages, 450.76. 

^in, compounded with prepositions, in 
sense of demonstrative, 166.4. 

High-German subdivision of Germanic 
group of languages, 451.2 ; its his- 
tory, 468-9. 

hour of the day, expression of, 911.3. 

hypothetical perioa, construction of, 
882.1,a 

i, pronunciation of, 10. 

ie, pronunciation of, 18. 

3^n), 162. 

imperative mood, 285.4, 937JS ; filled 
up from subjunctive present, 248.1 ; 
use, 887 ; substitutes for, 888. 

imperative sentence, see optative. 

imperfect tense, see preterit. 

impersonal verb, 288.26, 891-5 ; rela- 
tion to passive, 294; omission of 
imp. subject, 288* 
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impresriTeneBB or emphaszB, inyecaion 
for. 48l£r, 448^ 

indecliiiable words, 50.82 '^* 

indefinite article, aee articles. 

indefinite pronouns and munerals, 
184-95. 

indefinite snbjectB of Terbs. 154.4, 
166.8; agreement of vero idEter, 
154.4d, 828.a 

Indian (East) langnages, relationBhip 
of, 450. 

indicative mood, 885.2; uses of its 
taiBes, 888-8 ; nse of indicative in- 
stead of snbjunctiye, 886c, 88&.5c, 
838.5. 

indirect statement, snbjunctiTe of, 
888. 

Indo-Enropean family of languages, 
449-50. 

infinitive, verbal noon, 885.5, 889; 
ending, 887.1a; ju as sign of, 848.2. 
841; perfect inf.^ 846.1^; nse ox 
inf. for participle m perfect and plu- 
perfect, 840.1c, 851.4a; inl as 
noun, 846: — ^inf. as subject of a 
verb, 848 ; ae object, 848 ; subject- 
accusative of in£, 848.L5a; active 
in£ in sense of passive, 848.L5<;,d, 
ULlb ; more special oases, 848.L6 ; 
inf. of purpose or design, 848.IIL1 ; 
inf. dependent on adjective, 844 ; on 
noun, 845; on preposition, 846; in 
absolute construction, 847; inl 
clauses, 848; with preposition, 
846.2 ; place of inf., 848.2, 819.26 : 
— ^two infin., place of transposea 
verb with, 489.2, 444.85. 

inseparable prefixes, 897.2, 867 ; con- 
jugation of verb with, 868-6; de- 
nominative verbs formed with, 465* 
nLl. 

interjections, 56.4, 887-9; interjec- 
tional use of other parts of speech, 
896; interjectional or exclamatory 
construction, 891 ; construction of 
cases with interj. , 898. 

internal chan^ as means of inflection 
and derivation, 466. 

Interrogative pronouns, 178-6; their 
use as relatives, 176.1 ; as indefinites, 

i76.a 

interrogative sentence, 487 ; order of, 

488.1, 448.8, 489.4d. 
intransitiYe verb, 888.1, 887.1a,6; 

construction of accusative with, 

887.2, 888.1 ; impjersonal passive 
from, 879.2 ; reflexive from, 888.2. 

inverted order of sentence, 481-8, 441, 
448; inversion after adverbial 
clause, 488.8f ; after appositive ad- 



jective phrase, 481<2; in eiiclama- 

tory clause, 438.1c. 
irregular declension of nouns, 96-166 ; 

irr. comparison of adjectives, 189; 

irr. conjugation of veros, 849-66. 
irre^ar verbs, list of^ pp 284-40. 
ItaUo languages, relationship of, 456. 
itexative numerals, 866. 



I, pronunciation of, 89. 
fa, 866a. 
jeb, ieber, 196. 
iebennanttr 187. 
ieb»eb, jebtoebev, 196. 
iegt^, 196. 
iemftnb, 186. 
ten, ienev, 168, 165-6. 

{/ pronunciation of , 86 ; T^??gli»>^ cor- 
respondents of, 466. 
lein, 195.2L 
tdnnen, 851, 854. 



If pronunciation of, 81. 

Latin language, relationship of, 450. 

letters, German, see alphabet. 

Low-German subdivision of Germanic 
languages, 451.1, 458.1. 

Luther^s influence on German lan- 
guage, 467-8. 



m, pronunciatiop of, 81. 

man, 185. 

man^, 191. 

masculine, see gender. 

measure, use of singular instead of 
plural in expressing, 811.2; noun 
of measured substsnce not in geni- 
tive, 816.5a ; accusative of measure, 
886.1. 

«e^, 198. 

Meistersiteiger, works of, 465.2c. 

Middle High-German period, dialects, 
literature, 468.2, 465 ; transition to 
New, 466. 

Minnesttnger, works of, 465.2a. 

mil, as prefix, 818. 

mixed conjugation, 878 ; declension 
of nouns, 97 ; 01 adjectives, 184. 

modal auxiliaries, 848.1, 851-9. 

modified vowels, origin, 14, 466.1 ; 
pronunciation of, 15-7, 81.2 ; in de- 
clension of nouns, 69, 78, 84, 87 ; 
in comparison of adjectives, 186; 
in inflection of verb, 856.2, 851.d^ 
868.2, 869.111. 
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mS^en, 951, 955* 

MoBBo-Gothio, see Grothio. 

moods, 989.3,4f 940. 

mnltipliGatiye numerals, 904. 

m&ffen, 951, 956. 

mutes, progression of, in Germanic 
lan^ages, 458-6; oorrespondenoes 
of, m Emglisb and Grerman, 457-60. 



n, pronimciation of, 89* 

itsdeclension of noons, 78; of adjec- 
tives, 189. 

neln, 860a. 

neuter, see gender. 

New conjugation, characteristics and 
origin of, 946.3,8 ; rules of, 947-60 ; 
irregular verbs of, 849-60. 

New High-Grerman period and dialects, 
463.8, 467-9; transition from 
Middle to, 466. 

n^, pronunciation of, 45 ; English cor- 
respondent of, 460. 

Nibelungen-lied, 465.26. 

n\^t$, 188; form of adjective with, 
199.5. 

vlemanb, 186. 

nominative case, uses of, 59.1, 919-4. 

normal or regular order of sentence, 
819, 430. 441-9. 

Qoun, declension of, 68-78 ; first de- 
clension, 74-90 ; second declension, 
91-5 ; irregular declension, 96-100 ; 
foreign nouns, 101 ; proper names, 
109-8 ; modifying adjuncts of the 
noun, 109-19; equivalents of^ 118; 
adjective used as noun. 199; infini- 
tivoj 840 ; noun as aajunct of ad- 
jective, 145, 147.8; genitive de- 
pendent on a noun, 916 ; dative do., 
995; syntax of nouns, see the sev- 
eral cases: — ^primitive nouns, 407; 
derivative, 408-19; compound, 491 
-9. 

numbers, in declension, 58 ; mles for 
use, 910-11 ; in conjugation, 985.3 ; 
rules for use, 899 ; of verb or adjec- 
tive with ©te, 'you,' 158.4. 

numerals, 196-908 ; cardinals, 197- 
909 ; ordinals, 903 ; multiplicatives, 
904; variatives, 905; iteratives, 
206 ; dimidiatives, 807.1 ; fraction- 
als, 907.2 ; indefinite, 189-95. 



0, pronunciation of, 11« 
h, pronunciation of, 16. 
De, see b. 

Old conjugation, characteristics of, 
946.1, 961 ; changes of radical vow- 



el in, 969 ; classification of verbs of, 
968-7 ; mles of inflection of, BOO- 
71. 

Old High-German period, dialects, li- 
terature, 468.1^ 464. 

omission of auxiliary or copula in de- 
pendent clauses, 488.8; of certain 
endings of adjective declension, 186 ; 
of subject of impersonal verb, 998. 

optative or imperative sentence, 427; 
its arrangement, 482.2, 448A 

optative use of subjunctive, 831. 

ordinal numerals, 908; their deriva- 
tives, 907 ; ordinal adverbs, 907.3. 

p, pronunciation of, 88 ; English cor- 
respKondents of, 458.2. 

participles, verbal adjectives, 985.6, 
848 ; forms, 987.6,7, 948.3 ; use as 
adjectives, 181, 148; as adverbs, 
856 ; comparison of, 855 ; participi- 
al clauses, 857-8: — ^present part., 
form, 987.6; use and office, 850, 
853, 855-8:— past part, form, 
887.7, 946; use of ge as sign of, 
948.3 ; value and office, 851, 354-8 ; 
certain special uses, 359 ; adjectives 
in form of past part., 851.3: — ^fu- 
ture passive part., 978, 359. 

parts of speech, enumeration and clas- 
sification of, 56. 

passive voice, 233.8, 974; its forms, 
975-7 ; future pass, participle, 978, 
859 ; pass, formed from what verbs, 
979; cases used with, 280; infre- 
quency of its use, 281 ; distinction 
of pass, from past participle with 
fein, 989 ; pass, use of active infini- 
tive, 848.I.5<;,d,irLl&. 

perfect tense, 840.1a,<;* use, 896; 
omission of auxiliary oi, 489.8. 

Persian languages, relationship of, 
450. 

personal forms of the verb, 314a. 

personal pronouns, declension of, 
151-9; use in address, 153; other 
rules respecting, 154 ; reflexive use, 
155 ; expletive dative of, 156; pos- 
sessive dative of, 161, 922.in& ; de- 
clension of adjective after, 195.2; 
place of, 819.36; do. in inverted 
and transposed clauses, 481 A, 489.1, 
448.5&, 444.3a. 

persons of verb, 235.3,4; endings of, 
987.2,3,5 ; rules respecting use, 891. 

persons, declension of names of, 104-8. 

pf/ pronunciation of, 46.1 ; origin, 
459.4 

p^, pronunciation of, 46.9. 
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pluperfect tense, fi40.1&,<; ; nne, 827 ; 
omiBdon of ftoxiliary of, 489.3. 

pltual, its ending determines class un- 
der first declension of nonns, 69; 
irregular formation of, in nouns, 
974 99* 100, 101.3-5: singular 
used for, in exprossions ox measure, 
211.2. 

positive den'ee of adjectives, 184. 

possessive oative, 222.IIIa,&, 225.1. 

possessive pronouns or pronominal ad- 
jectives, 157-8; declension, 159; 
used as nouns, 160 ; definite article 
or poss. dative used for, 161 ; old- 
style expression^ and abbreviations 
for, 162 ; used instead of genitive of 
pronoun, 158.2, 216.8. 

I)otential use of subjunctive, 882.3. 

predicate of a sentence, 420.2, 428.2. 

predicate adjective, 116.1, 816.2; its 
form in superlative, 140.2&. 

predicate noun, 218, 816.1. 

prefixes of verbs: separable, 297.1, 
298 ; inseparable, 297.2, 802, 807 ; 
separable or inseparable, 297.8, 
808-9. 

prepositions, 871 ; classification, 872; 
prep, followed by genitive, 218, 
878 ; by dative, 224, 874 ; by accu- 
sative, 228.1, 875 ; bv dative or ac- 
cusative, 224.2, 228.2, 876; by in- 
finitive, 846.1 ; by infinitive clause, 
846.2; by substantive clause, 877, 
486(2 ; by adverbs, 878 ; takinf^ ad- 
verb as complement, 879 ; combina- 
tion of prep, with defimte article, 
65. 

prepositional phrase, 880 ; as adjunct 
of noun, 112 ; of adjective, 146 ; of 
verb, 818. 

present tense, 285.1 ; use, 824 ; in 
sense of our preterit, 824.2 ; of per- 
fect, 824.3 ; of future, 824.4. 

preterit tense, 235.1 ; its origin, 246.8 ; 
use, 825; in sense of our pluperfect, 
825.2; of perfect, 825.3. 

primitive words, 402; verbs, 408; 
nouns, 407; adjectives, 418; ad- 
verbs, 367. 

principal parts of verb, 287.1. 

progression of mutes in Germanic lan- 
guages, 453-60. 

pronouns, substantive and adjective 
use of, 149; classification, 150; 
personal pron., 151-6; reflexive, 
155; possessive, 157-62; demon- 
strative, 163-71 ; determinative, 
167-71; interrogative, 172-6; re- 
lative, 177-88 ; indefinite, 184-95. 

pronunciation, 6-55. I 



proper names, declension of, 102-8* 

(f, pronunciation of, 84, 89. 
question, see interrogative sentence. 



t, i)ronunciation of, 85. 

reciprocal use of reflexive pronoun, 
155.4. 

redundant declension, 99. 

reflexive use of personal pronouns, 
155 ; reflexive pronoun, 155.3 ; reci- 
procal reflexive, 155.4. 

reflexive verb, 288.2a, 288 ; conjuga- 
tion of, 284-5; from what verbs 
formed, 286-7 ; from intransitives, 
288; cases used with, 280; re- 
flexives with reflexive ooject in da- 
tive, 290. 

regular or normal order of sentence, 
819, 480, 441-2. 

relative pronouns, 177-88; compound 
rel, 179.1-8; indefinite, 179.4; 
compound relative used for our sim- 
ple, 179.5 ; agreement of verb with 
reL, 181, 821.2. 

root of verb, 287.1a ; roots of lan- 
guage, 898. 



f; pronunciation of, 86 ; English cor- 
respondents of, 458.3. 

Sanskrit language, relationship of, 
450. 

Scandinavian languages, relationship 
of, 451.3. 

f^f pronunciation of, 48* 

®e.; 162. 

second declension of nouns, 70, 91-5 ; 
of adjectives, 119-28. 

fein; conjugation of, 289.2,45; use as 
auxiliary, 240-1 ; origin of use, 
240.4. 

felBeTf \eth% added to reflexives, 155.5, 
169.8. 

sentence, definition and constituents, 
426, 428 ; kinds, 427 ; arrange- 
ment, 429-46. 

separable prefixes. 207-8 ; conjuga- 
tion of verbs with such, 209-801 ; 
Slace of prefix, 299.1, 810.2c,(2; 
enominative verbs formed with, 
405.IIL2. 

ft(^, 155.8. 

simple predicate adjective, 116.1a, 
816.2a. 

Slavic or Slavonic languages, relation- 
ship of, 450. 

fO; as relative pronoun, 182.1 ; with 
atd omitted aner, AB9J8d^e, 
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foKenr 251, 257* 

er., 16t. 

ff, I, pronunciation and use of, 49 ; 
English correspondenta of, 458*8 ; 
I romanized as m, 4« 

"strong'* and **\7eak" declensions, 
73, 132 ; do. conjugations, 2.46.3. 

subject of a sentence, 426.2, 428.1. 

subjunctive mood, 289.2; nature and 
use, 329-80; optative subj., 881; 
conditional and potential, 832 ; of ^ 
indirect statement, 333 ; other less 
frequent uses, 332.5. 

subordinate clause, see dependents 

substantive, see noun. 

substantive dependent clause, 113.3, 
436, 444. 

suffixes, see endings. 

superlative degree, of adjective, 184 
ff. ; declension of, 140.1,2 ; predi- 
cate form, 140.2d; adverbial form, 
149.2<;, 363.2 ; sup. absolute and re- 
lative, 142.1 ; do. in adverbs, 368. 
2c ; sup. intensified by aVin, 142.2. 



t, pronunciation of, 37 ; English cor- 
re^ondent of, 458.2. 

tenses, simple, 289.1 ; compound, 240 
-1 ; use of, indici^tive, 324-8. 

Teutonic languages, see Germania 

t|, pronunciation oi, 37, 99 ; English 
correspondent of, 498.2. 

t^uti/ as auxiliary, 242.3. 

time, accusative of, 230.2; genitive, 
220.1. 

transitive verb, 288*1, 227.1a, &. 

transposed order of dependent clauses, 
434, 441, 444; limited to clauses 
grammatically dependent, 439.6 ; of 
mterrogative and exclamatory claus- 
es, 439.4. 

1i, pronunciation of, 91. 



U; pronunciation of, 12. 
fi/ pronunciation of, 17. 
Ue, see fi. 

ui, pronunciation of, 22. 
umlaut, 400.1. 

9, FKTonunciation of. 88. 

variation of radical vowel in Old con- 
jugation, 400.2, 262-7. 

variative numerals. 209. 

DCTs, derivation ana use of, 807.6. 

verb, essential characteristic and of&ce 
of, 282, 814; classification, 238; 
simple forms of, 235-7; principal 



parts, 287.1 ; compound forma, S88 
-41 ; auxiliaries, of tense, 239 ; of 
mood, 242.1, 291-9; other, 242.2,3 ; 
Old and New conjugations, 245-78 ; 
passive voice, 274-82; reflexive 
verbs, 283-90; impersonJal, 291-5; 
compound, 296-8 1 8, 420 : — ad- 
juncts of verb, 819-8; their order, 
819; object, 819; predicate noun 
or adjective, 316; adverb, 817 ; pre- 
positional phrase, 818; genitive 
ease with verbs, 219, 220 ; dative, 
222, 229.1; accusative, 227, 230: 
— ^primitive verbs, 403; derivative, 
404-6. 

Viet, 192. 

vocative, nominative in sense of, 814. 

voices^ active and passive, 233.3. 

DoO; as prefix, 818. 

vowels, pronunciation of, 7-22 ; quan- 
tity, 7 ; modified vowela, 14-7. 

to, pronunciation of, 39. 

wai, 172-3, 176, 179; toad ffir, 173, 
177, 179. 

"weak" declension of nouns, 73; of 
adjectives, 182; "weak" conjuga- 
tion of verbs, 246.3. 

»et(^; 172, 174, 176-9. 

wenig; 192. 

»er, 172-8, 179. 

toerben, conjugation of, 239.3,4tf; as 
auxiliary of future and conditional 
tenses, 249.2,4; of passive voice, 
279-7. 

toiffett; 260. 

tt>o or toor, combined with prepositions, 
in interrogative sense, 173^ ; in rel- 
ative sense, 180* 

ivollen, 291, 298. 

word-combination or composition, 418 
-29. 

word-formation or derivation, intro- 
ductory explanations, 893-7; prin- 
ciples, 898-402; means of deriva- 
tion, 899-400; rules of derivation, 
403-17. 

written character, German, 4, pp. 
231-5. 

I, pronunciation of, 40. 

9, pronunciation and uso of, 18, 19U$, 
41. 

if pronunciation of, 42 ; English co- 
respondents of, 498.3. 
jets, derivation and use of, 807.7. 
)u, as sign of infinitive, 341. 
i»een, )Wo, 199a. 



SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

WHITWEY'S GERMAN GRAMMAR. 

EXERCISES POR TRAJt^SLATING FROM 
ENGLISH INTO GERMAN. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 



The Exercises here given form an appendix to the author's German 
Grammar, although also capable of being used independently of that work. 
Owing to other absorbing occupations, I have been obliged to put out of my 
own hands the preparation of the text of them, which has accordingly been 
done, under my detailed direction, by a gentleman well qualified for the task 
(Mr, B. G. Hosmer, of New York). They are divided, as will be noticed, 
into four Series. The first may be written through, if the instructor chooses, 
in connection with the pupils' first lessons in &e Grammar; I should not 
myself, however, make use of them, preferring to let a class learn the whole 
body of essential principles of grammar, and read more or less, before be- 
ginning to turn English into German at all. The second Series is designed 
to help enforce the rules of construction of the sentence ; it begins with the 
simplest elements of which the sentence is composed, and brings in, one 
after another, the other elements, ending with the most intricate and highly 
developed of them all, the dependent clause. I trust that it will be found 
upon the whole well adapted, and sufficiently full, to teach and impress 
the main peculiarities of Grerman sentence-making. The third Series calls 
attention to the more important specialties of the grammar, etymological 
and syotacticaL This, in particular, would admit of almost indefinite exten- 
sion beyond the rather restricted limits to which I have confined it ; but 
perhaps enough is given to prepare the pupil for dealing with sentences and 
paragraphs of a miscellaneous character, the difficulties and nicer points of 
which shall be explained as they occur. In an abbreviated course. Indeed, 
the whole Series will admit of being passed over ; or only the Exercises 
deemed more important maybe written out, and in such order as the teacher 
shall prefer (that in which they are set down is simply the order of subjects 
in the Grammar) . Material for general practice is offered in the fourth Series, 
the Exercises in which are founded on passages in the author's Header. 
These passages are supposed to have been first thoroughly read, and theit 
vocabulary and phraseology mastered by the pupil, who thus becomes re» 
sponsible for the proper construction and grammatical correctness of his 
task, while his choice of expressions is guided or prescribed by the model 
passage. Of exercises of this character I have in my own teaching made 
especial use, and those here given are intended partly as examples of what 
each instructor may profitably do for his class, in connection with any text 
which they may be reading, devising either general illustrations of construe* 
tion, or exempMcatlons of particular points-— drilling exercises upon individ- 
ual difficulties of German idiom which may from time to time present them- 
selves. 

A complete vocAbulary (which, however, turns out of greater length thau 
was anticipated) forms a necessary part of such a set of Exercises as this, 
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which does not Buppose in the pupil enough ramiliarity with the language 
to enable him to dioose the right expression for himself in the laiger Eng- 
lish-Grerman dictionaries. But that here given does not include those words 
and phrases In the fourth Series which occur in the foundation-passages; it 
being an essential part of the plan that the pupil master the passage and 
turn it into its new shape, with help only tpon the new words and phrases 
which mayhave been introduced. 

No one, I trust, will suppose me to assume that these Exercises, and 
such as these, are going to enable the scholar to write Grerman idiomat* 
ically and freely. They are strictly auxiliaries to the granmiar, helps to a 
thorough and practical comprehension of the rules of German construction, 
and will require to be supplemented by an indefinite amount of reading and 
writing, if one is to attain anything like a command of German style. 

No given set of exercises can have a universal or a lasting usefulness. 
Each teacher really wants his own, adapted to his style of teadiing and to the 
particular needs of his classes. I am not at all confident of having here met 
the precise wante of any very large number of instructors ; I only hope to 
have Aimished what will be of some service to many — enough, perhaps, to 
repay the labor which their preparation has oost^ and Aimishing ground 
for.experiment and criticism which may lead to the substitution by tmd by 
of something fuller and better. 



EXERCISES. 



EXPLANATIONS. 



English words in liaUct are to be omitted altogether in rendering. 

Words suparflaoos in the English, but reqniring to be introduced in the German, are in- 
serted in brackets. 

Words oonziected below by the sign .^ are to be rendered by a single German word. 

Words numbered by ** superior** figures are to be put in the order indicated by the 
figures ; and, in a few cases, a single word so marked with 1 is to be put«t the beginning 
of the dause. 

Oocamonal suggestions and referenees are introduced in parentheds. 

SERIES I. 

BZEBCISEB TO ACCOMPANY (iF DBSIREd) THE FIBST LESSONS IN 

THE GERMAN GRAMMAR. 
(iNVOLTINa ONLY WHAT IS IN THB LARGEST FBINT.) 

ElCERCISE 1. 

Nouns^ first declension, first class (76-9) ; also articles (63), and 

present indicative of fein (239.2). 
1. The daughters are in the conTents, and the mothers are in 
the gardens. 2. The cheeses are on the plate, the plate is on the 
cushion, and the cushion is on the floor. 3. The girl's &ther is 
an Englishman, 4. The brothers of the priest are here. 6. The 
owner of the little^house is an American, but the tenants are 
Italians. 6. The birds are in the gardens on the mountain-range. 

7. The young lady is in the garden with the gardener's spade. 

8. In the gardfen there are little^trees, and on the ground under 
the little^trees there are apples. 

Exercise 2. 
Nouns, first declension, second class (81-6) ; also present indica- 
tive of f)aim (239.1). 

1, September, October, and November are the autumn^months. 
2. On the river there are rafts and boats, and the boats have sails 
and oars. 3. The gardener's daughter has shoes, but the beg- 
gar's son has neither shoes nor stockings. 4. The axes are under 
the benches. 5. The savings (sin^.) of the workmen are in the 
trunk yonder. 6. The horses have oats {sing,) and the dog has a 
bone. 7. The tree is not far from the little^house, and the 

^ s 
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little^houso is not far from the brooklet. 8. He baa meetings 
witb^bis friends. 9. Tbe sons of tbe peasant are at tbe brook 
with a pail and a basket ; in tbe pail is water, and in tbe basket 
are fisb. 

EXBRCISS 3. 

Hfouns, first declension, third class (87-90) ; also present indicative 

o/ticben (236.1). 

1. [Tbe 66.1] men love ricbes, [tbe] women love splendor. 2. 
God loves tbe man of bonor, but not tbe villain. 3. Tbe cbild's 
guardian bas a bouse in tbe valley. 4. Tbe trees in tbe field and 
in tbe forest bave leaves. 5. [Tbe 66.2] deatb and tbe grave are 
tbe termination of [tbe] life. 6. Tbe artist loves pictures and 
books. 7. Tbe little^cbild bas a song-book and loves tbe 
songs. 8. Tbe girl bas dresses and rings ; tbe girPs brotber baa 
a borse and a little^dog. 9. In tbe forests are trees, and leaves, 
and nuts. 10. Tbe inbabitants of tbe village are robbers. 

ElCERCISS 4. 

Nouns^ second declension (91-4) ; also present indicative of geben 

(236.2). 

1. Tbe messenger gives tbe Frenebman a letter, 2. Tbe Ba- 
varians are in tbe bouse, tbe Hungarians in tbe yard. 3. God 
gives [tbe 66. i] man [tbe] speecb, [tbe] virtue, and [tbe] reason. 
4, The students of tbe university are Prussians, Saxons, and Poles. 
6. [Tbe 66.2] trutb is a mark of tbe man^of bonor. 6. 
Cares are the companions of tbe monarch. 7. Tbe Tawyers give 
the students books. 8. The princes are in danger. 9. The hunter 
gives tbe soldier a musket. 

EXERCISB 5. 

Adjectives, of both declensions, in attributive and predicative use 

(114-24). 

1. The old wine-bottles are upon the woo'den table in tbe large 
room. 2. Tbe good doctor gives tbe child tbe medicine ; for the 
child has a bad cough, and is very ill. 3. The spirited borse is in 
tbe stable with the quiet cows. 4. In the dark-blue bottle yonder 
is poison. 6. The snake is not poisonous. 6. Tbe murderers 
of tbe prince bave ugly faces. 7. The little son of tbe emperor 
has a leaden bullet, and is very tranquil. 8. Tbe flowers are blue, 
and white, and red. 9. Tbe blue nowers in tbe little basket are 
very beautiful 
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Exercise 6. 

Adjectives used cls nouns (129) and as adverbs (130), and compared 

(134-40). 

1. The good man is not always happy, but the wicked man 
IS more unhappy than the good. 2. The pretty child has a little 
red apple in the right hand, 3. The Englishwoman is handsome, 
but the .American^woman is yet handsomer. 4. The weather 
is quite fine. 5. The landlord's oldest daughter is prettier than 
the merchant's younger sister. 6. The water in the great river 
yonder is not quite so clear as it is here in the little^brook. 

7. To-day is a remarkably fine day, and much warmer than yester- 
day. 8. The hero loves the noble and the dangerous. 9. The 
entire house is entirely finished. 10. The little hill behind the 
little^forest is the highest in the vicinity ; for the whole coun- 
try is detestably flat. 11. A good sensible teacher loves an in- 
dustrious boy. 12. The good teacher gives the industrious boy 
beautiful books and a little book- case; and the boy is very glad 
and thankful. 13. The father has heavy cares, but the son is 
free from care. The workman has a white house, with 
small cleanly rooms. 15. The grandfather is a sickly old maa, 
but the grandmother is a strong healthy woman. 16. The grand- 
son is a quiet well-behaved child. 

Exercise 7. 

Pronouns, personal and possessive (161-9). 

1. I am well, but he is unwell, and she is very ill. 2. He loves 
them, but they love him not. 3. You give yourself unnecessary 
trouble. 4. Our choice is an extraordinarily happy one. 6. My 
old friend and his youngest brother are dead. 6. He gives them 
a costly present. 7. The merchant gives me my bill, and I give 
him his money. 8. The girl has a small dog, and it is very saga- 
cious and faithful. 9. We give ourselves great trouble. 10. Have 
you my book ? I gave it to you. 

Exercise 8. 

Pronouns, demonstrative, interrogative, and relative (163-77). 

1. My house is not so fine as this one, nor as that rich mer- 
chant's house. 2. This hill is much lower than that mountain. 

8. The man whose picture you have is either an Englishman or 

an Irishman. 4. Who gives thee this permission? 5. That 

s 2 
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(l66.s) is the brother of our new Mend. 6. Which brother? the 
elder? 7. No, the younger; and his little^sister, whom he 
greatly loves, is with him. 8. This is an old Mend of my ^Either, 
and a man, moreover,' whom he warmly loves. 

Exercise 9. 

Cardinal and ordinal numerals (197-203). 

1 . The parson has three sons ; the eldest is just sixteen years 
old ; the second is in the twelfth year of his £^e, and the third 
is five years and three months old. 2. The professor has over 
seven thousand books in his library. 3. The boy has four apples, 
and his father gives him besides two oranges. 4. There (= c5: 
164.46) are six hundred and seventy-three families in this town. 
The date is the. twenty-fifth of (21 6.5 J) January. 6. The first 
house on the left side of the street has only four windows, with 
sixty-four panes, and the door is very small. 

EXEFCISE 10. 

Simple forma of the verb (236.1,2). 

1. She would give {pret. mbj,) willingly, but she has nothing. 
2. When I give, P give* publicly. 3. It is not true that they 
gave* us* nothing*. 4. The father loved his ungrateful sons, and 
gave them everything. 6. These men are now enemies, but for- 
merly they* loved* one another. 6. Give, as^often^as (= fo 
oft) thou hast* occasion*. 7. To give when one loves is easy ; 
but to give without loving (= gu ttcbcn) is difficult. 8. Those 
girls are loving and loved daughters. 9. Who gives more than 
our Mends gave ? 

Exercise 11. 

Compound forma of the verb (240, 244). 

[Note the rule for arrangement 319.2a; 430.8.] 

1. He has been a (66.8) soldier, and has had wounds. 2. He 
will not give much, for he is not generous. 3. He might have 
had great honor, had he {subj,) been true. 4. They will give a 
great performance. 5. When will that be ? 6. It would be to- 
morrow evening, if they were* already* here*. 7. Our Mends will 
not give the concert ; and that is a pity, for it would have been 
(plup. subj,) very fine. 8. Thou hast the book; give it to me. 
9. No, I have had it, but now I* have* it* no longer. 
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Exercise 12. 

Verbs of the New conjugation (246-8). 

1. He has wandered far' today*. 2. I have always praised and 
loved him, but now P shalP love him no longer. 3. She has 
bought the dress, and I have made it. 4. The youth hopes for 
the future, the man values the present, the old^man loves the 
past. 5. lie (= ber: I66.2&) would not have said it; he is too 
prudent. 6. I have a cousin who talks' too* much*, and no^one 
heeds what he says. 7. She will have made her (= bie: 161) 
toilette earlier than we wished. 

« 

Exercise 13. 

Verbs of the Old conjugation (261-73). 

1. Our parson's daughters have sung pretty songs, but they did 
not sing so finely as your sisters. 2. We shall sit to-day where 
we sat* yesterday*. 3. I fear the mad dog will bite some one be- 
fore they (= tttan: 185) catch* him*. 4. It has already bitten 
some^one. 6. I have read in the newspaper that the hostile army 
has* fled*. 6. The children were very glad, for their (= ber: I6I) 
father had come home from the war. 7. We have fought well, 
but many have fallen on our side. 8. Who has thrown the stone 
and broken this window-pane ? 9. A boy who has* run* around 
the comer threw the stone. 10. The travellers slept on the floor, 
for there (= e3: 154.4J) were not enough beds in the house. 

ExEROf^E 14. 

Passive^ reflexive^ and impersonal verbs (274-92). 

1. It is a great (= fjoij) happiness to have been so loved. 2. 
He was loved by ^1 who saw* him*. 3. He would be loved, if he 
were* not* so* haughty*. 4. Your arrival has rejoiced me much, 
and your friends will also rejoice. 6. The whole nation had won- 
dered at (= iiber) these transactions. 6. It rained yesterday 
evening very hard. 7. It seems to us to* be* very* doubtful*. 8. 
It will be advantageous* to you*. 9. He is a self-tormentor ; he 
worries too much. 

Exercise 15. 

Compound verbs (297-311). 

1. It ceases to snow, and begins to rain. 2. The performance 
has already begun. 3. The time of their liberation draws nigh. 
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4. Tho whole fkmily has gone^off to Europe ; and, as I hear, 
our neighbors will also soon depart. 5. They have the habit 
of taking^a^oumey {infin,) every summer (aeeus, : 230.2). 6. The 
ship has^gone down, but the passengers are saved. 7. You 
have begun too late ; it is almost ten o'clock 8. The servant^ 

flrl has overturned the inkstand. 9. The king was shamefully 
eceived by his state- counsellor, although he had' honored' him 
with his confidence. 



SERIES n. 

EXERCISES IN THE COKSTBUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

A. SIMPLE ASSiaiTIVE SENTENCES IN THE REGULAB ORDER (430.1-3), AND IN- 
TEBEOQATIVE AND OPTATIVE SENTENCES IN THE INVERTED ORDER (432.1,2). 

Exercise 16. 

Verb in simple iense^ with simple subject (noun or pronoun^ accom- 
panied only by article, or by demonstrative or interrogative)* 

1. Frederick comes. 2. The man went. 3. Which man went? 

4. This man goes. 5. Is that boy sleeping? 6. The little^child 
is^awake. 7. He ran, but I remained, 8. Let us begin* 9. Is 
the house burning? 10. Remain ye. 11. John, be^silent! 12. 
The soldiers marched. 13. Come! 14. I am coming; is she 
coming too? 16, They might go. 16. Ye may be. 17. The 
father loved. 18. Let him ^k; we hear. 

Exercise 17. 

Verb in compound tense, and compound verb (297 etc. ; 430.8). 

1, Frederick has come, 2. Anna goes away, and Louisa coines 
back. 3. The criminal has disappeared. 4. Would you go ? 

5. I should have gone. 6. The messenger will have come back. 
7. Which tree was felled. 8. Had the deed been done ? 9. He 
would have been praised, 10. Come back. 11. Will ye come 
back ? 12. Wilt thou have come again? 13. He went back; I 
staid away. 14. Is a thunderHstorm drawing nigh ? 16. Will the 
child be loved ? 1 6. It might have come. 1 7. They had departed. 

Exercise 18. 

Verb with single object^ direct or indirect (315.1,2 ; 227.1 ; 222.IL . 

219.5). 

1. The hunter took the gun and shot it off. 2. Which book 
are you reading ? 3. I am reading thy book ; read thou my news 
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papers. 4. Will ye have read the newspapers ? 6. Please^ take off 
thy overcoat, 6. The snow had covered the fields and paths. 
7. The girl will have shut the windows. 8. He mocks^at his 
chains. 9. The people need our help, and we shall help them. 
10. Heed ye -not the road? 11. The future is waiting^for us, 
and we strive toward it. 12. The guide knows the roadj'follow 
thou after him. 13. The churches and palaces, the antiquities 
and ruins pleased the strangers. 14. I confess it, your friend 
was^disagreeahle^to me. 15. Has he escaped his pursuers? 
16. Which pupil has the teacher met? 17. Your mode^of^ 
Ufe would injure my health. 18. I know, thy brother will stand 
by thee. 19. He drew on his (= the: 161). shoes, put on his 
(= the: 161) hat, and began the journey. 20. Will they copy 
our letters? 21. The boy defied his father, and obeyed him not. 

EXERCISB 19. 

Verb with double ohjectj direct and indirect^ or remoter (316.8 ; 

219.2,3; 222.n.,m.; 319.2a,8&). 

1. He robbed us of our repose. 2. The oflScer has accused a 
soldier of the murder. 3. Your father will relieve me of my respon- 
sibility. 4. I had acquitted mvself of your commission. 6. Has 
he applied himself to the sciences ? 6. Our friend enjoys his (161) 
life. 7. Dost thou recollect this event ? 8. Has my cousin sent 
you back your letter ? 9. He might be useful to me. 10. Youi 
brothers^and^sisters resemble you. 11. Grant me my request. 
12. He must render you this service. 13. Is she reading^aloud 
to her nephews and nieces ? 14. Let us assure him of our sym- 
pathy. 16. He charges his comrades with this crime. 16. The 
chancellor interests himself for him, and will take pity on his 
helplessness. 17. Has the police taken possession of his proper- 
ty ? 18. He should be ashamed of this deed. 19. Pardon him 
liis misdemeanor, 20. Can you lend me your dictionary ? 21. 
I have lent it to my guardian. 

ExBRCISB 20. 

Noum with limiting adjectives {iXO.lafi), 

1. Tlie old letter-carrier has brought me five long letters. 2. 
Our little cousin enclosed her photograph in her charming little 
Jetter. 3. Our neighbor is a good and provident man, and re- 
joices in a long and happy life. 4. He is a clever general, and 
will avail himself of all possible means. 6. It was a beautiful 
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May^eveDing, clear and calm. 6. Be mindiul of those times, 
the happy ones I 7, The heaviest fate has its bright^sides, and 
the most enviable lot its shadows. 8. The little brook flows 
noisy and rapid down. 9. May he have mercy on his nnfortnnate 
fellow-men I 10. The true hero goes^to^face every necessary 
danger. ^ 

fExerdses 5, 6 may be added as farther practice.] 

EZEBCIBB 21. 

Verbs and adjectives with adverbiul adjuncts (317; 144.1; 370] 

319.2/j 147.1).. 

1. These peaches look well and taste badly. 2. Confess it; 
thy opponent has behaved excellently. 3. Why do yon come so 
late ? 4. Do you call this late ? it is not' yet* seven o'clock. 6. 
It will not have become very late ; was it not early enough ? 6. 
Does your watch go right ? 7. It has almost always gone quite 
right. 8. Shall you go thither to-day ? 9. I am probably not 
going there to-day ; and Henry is also not going to-day. 10. His 
work is getting on but slowly ; thou wouldit doubtless do it more 
quickly. 11. His family is pretty comfortably settled there ; he 
still remains here for^the^present. 12. I shall be there to- 
morrow very early. 13. His plan was finely devised and well 
executed. 14. Such a father is always fervently loved. 16. My 
uncle will not buy the comer-house ; it is not large enough [for 
him]. 16. Do you do it willingly ? l7. Yes, indeed ; I do it 
very willingly, 18. Only don't tell it to her, and all will go well 
enough* 

Exercise 22. 

^oun or adjective with noun as adjunct (lll.l; 216.1,2,6; 217 j 

223; 145.1,2). 

1. This evil habit of his son's grows daily. 2. The number of 
the troops is not mentioned. 3. The rattling of the heavily laden 
wagon was heard afar. 4. A man of excellent character will fill 
the place. 6. Have you not yet seen this ornament of our city ? 

6. Inhabitants of all the cities of the realm meet together here. 

7. She has felt the greatest of all earthly sufferings — the loss of 
her husband and her children at once. 8. I am tired of the car- 
rying on. 9. He is considered guilty of the crime. 10. The 
manager of the property is finally weary of the incessant com- 
plaining of his workmen ; he is worthy of their confidence, and 
they arc conscious of his honesty. 11. I have examined the 
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house and the garden, and they just suit me. 12. The whole 
affair was for our poor Albert incomprehensible and inconceivable. 
13. You and yours are always welcome to me. 14. The new 
boots are too tight for me, but they fit my brother excellently 
] 5. He stands firm, like a rock. 

Exercise 23. 

I^oun, adjective^ or verb, vdth prepositional phrase (112 ; 146; 318; 

373-6; 216.4; 219.6; 222.iy.; 223.'7). 

1. Both parties have great hope of a good result. 2. The 
cities in the West increase in population very rapidly. 3. The 
inclination to truth is strengthened by a good education. 4. She 
waited in vain for the messenger. 6. I sincerely rejoice at your 
unexpected good^fortune. 6. Rely in this matter completely upon 
me ; I shall conduct it happily to an end. 7. The day dawns in 
the east. 8. He looked at me with sparkling eyes, and calkd to 
me with trembling voice. 9. A compact of so grave importance 
is not made in this manner. 10. The goal of my wishes lies 
beyond those mountains. 11, The sentinel is standing outside the 
gate. 12. Act in^accordance^with your promise. 13. Two 
high trees stand opposite my window. 14. I shall get through 
even without his assistance. 15. That is without doubt repug- 
nant to you. 16. He seated himself upon the bench. 17. I stood 
beside him on the terrace. 18. He has ennui, and strolls about 
in the house ; why does he not go to the concert? 19. Will you 
also go to the theatre ? 20. Think upon the reward, not upon 
the danger. 21. The emperor drove through the streets of Paris. 
22. The whole village rejoiced at his return. 23. He leaves his 
Bible behind for his old mother, 24. That is assuredly very 
unpleasant for you. 

Exercise 24. 

Predicate noun and adjective (316; 213 ; 227.8&,(;; 116.1). 

1. He is called Henry, and his father and grandfather were 
also called Henry. 2. Would she have called me her enemy? 
3. He has always been inclined to this belief. 4. This man is 
poor and unfortunate, but not a rogue. 6. The elder brother has 
always remained professor, but the younger wants rather to be- 
come a (66.8) practising physician. 6. The colonel reviled him 
as a coward. 7. Do you consider this Rhine^wine genuine 2 
8. No, I should not exactly like to call it genuine.^ 9. Those (= 
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ha9: I66.3) were happy days, innocent and hopeM. 10. The qneen 
sat there sweet and mild. 11. They all* went* noiseless past 
12. You have evidently sung yourself hoarse. 13. The sonbeam 
has kissed the flowers awake. 14. Did you not see him sur- 
rounded by the enemy ? 15. I had believed the story long since 
forgotten. 16. Our presence seemed to make the horse shy. 

B. SIMPLB ASSEBTIVB SBHTSKCnsS IK mVJUtm> OEDBB (431<^-«, e-h). 

EXERCISB 25. 

1. Beautiful she is not, but good and noble. 2. This estate the 

young duke has recently bought; the other they (= man: 185) 

had sold long ago. 8. That will not be done so easily, said my 

friend. 4. Him I have never' yet* trusted ; but now I shall be 

obliged to trust him. 5. Freud and hopeful he went forth ; sad 

and dejected he returns. 6. Those he has praised, these he loves. 

V. We, added the others, will also accompany you. 8. Then we 

hhsUl be very unhappy. 9. Assist him I shall not, for he has never 

been my friend, and besides, no one respects him. 10. Against 

_that (166.4) I have something to object. 11. Thus his victims 

escaped him. 12. Surely I have told you so (= e§: 164.4«) 

already. 13. Soon the other soldiers joined themselves to these. 

[For further practice, the sentences of the previous exercises may be 
recast) in inverted order.] 

o. oompotjnd sentences, containina dependent clauses. 

Exercise 26. 

Inverted conditional clauses (433 ; 332.25; 438/; 439.6(7). 

1. If you have got what is needftil (129.8), then go directly 
away. 2. They boast, as if their opponents had no strength. 
3. He acts as if he were discontented ; were he truly contented, 
he would not conduct thus. 4. Had he not himself insisted 
upon it (164.3) so obstinately, we should have consented. 6. If 
the children are well-behaved, I shall bring them a present. 
6. Hadst thou been here, my brother had not died. 7. If you 
did not go too far, I should gladly go along with you, 8. She 
listens to him with rapt attention, almost as if he were a prophet 

9. If he does not soon yield, he must be forced to^it (164.3) 

10. The afflicted alP come' to me, as if I could help them. 
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Exercise 27. 

Substantive dependent clauses (436 ; 113.3). 

1. I am rejoiced that he finally, after his long suffering, has got 
well. 2. He Msured me that he would not faiMo^come. 3. I 
really do not Know who is right, you or I. 4. He speaks too 
indistinctly ; it is impossible to understand what he says. 5. That 
you cannot comprehend this, is incomprehensible to me. 6. Ask 
him minutely, how he came {per/, : 326.2). 1, Where on earth 
the fugitive may be now, is unknown to me. 8. He who has 
taken the jewels must also have taken the casket. 9. He is, to_ 
be^Bure, not yet here ; could you not, however, perhaps tell me 
when he is expected? 10. Whence they come and whither they 
go are both (neut. sing,) secrets. 11. Whether he comes or stays 
away is indifferent to me. 12. You must take care that the 
enemy does not surprise you. 13. It is not through our own fault 
that we have got into prison. 14. Our host has provided every- 
thing excellently by means of his reliable servants, without once 
needing to go^there himself. 15. I do not in the least doubt of 
(= an) your loving me. 16. All the world shall learn what base 
means he has made^use of. 17. The spy stepped in under the 
pretext that he was looking-for something. 18. The prices in 
this watering-pla<5e are increased by (= burd^) so many rich people 
staying here. 19. What I have just told you is connected with 
the former story. 20. What we at^that^time did voluntarily, [that] 
is now for us a forced labor. 21. I know nothing of how he has 
escaped. 22. When we recover what we have lost is less certain 
than that we shall recover it. 23. Are you quite sure that it was 
they (164.4/) ? 24. They insisted on his turning back with them, 
and would hear nothing of his stay ing« there. 25. The worthy 
old woman has just told me what a great misfortune has befallen 
her, and how no comfort is left her, save that she knows herself 
to be innocent. 26. Will you have the kindness to tell me what 
sort of a building that is? 27. That a new guest came in at that 
moment, I knew well ; but who he was, I did not know. 28. She 
thinks only of (= auf) how she may be able to sacrifice herself to 
the welfare of her fellow-beings. 29. I should perhaps take this 
road ; but I do not know whitner it leads. 30. That is something 
which (179.5) the master will in no case allow. 31. What you 
see there is all that (179.5) the poor man has left in the world; 
and he has great apprehension that he will soon lose this also. 
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VOOABULABT TO THB BXBBCI8B8. 



boolc* 

B&Otttbrttt fi. *ta, »tUt. 
boolcHihelf. 



9ktnit',f. ehemistry. 

«|iriflu6,m. .tt, — (107). 
Christ. 



{&a(|), n. et^eS, s&^et. rool 
bann, adv. tben. 
baooti, adv. (166.4). 

thereof, of it. 
btin, poss. adj. thy* — 

btintB, of thy. 
benti, C071J. for. 
b€r, bit, ba^, art. the. — 

demonstr. adj. and 

pron. that, that one. — 

rel. pron. who, which, 

that 
btvitni^etc.^ deienn.adj. 

and pron. (168). that 

one. 
bcutli4^, adj. plain. 
btutid^, adj. German. 
SCeutfc^, n. indecl Ger- 
man language. 
bid, adj. tliiclc. 
titmn, V. N. serva — 

bitnte, served. 
bit^, demonstr. adj. afid 

profi. (165). ibis, that. 

— bitM, bicfer, bicfc, 

cases of biU» 
bit, pron. from bu. 
^om, m. sxaii, txat. 

dome. 
btci#i9» num. tbirty. 
bru^en, v. N. print. 
bu,pro7i. (151). tlkoia. 
bOnn, adj. tlkin. 
burfen, v. N. irreg. (851). 

be allowed. 

td^t, adj. genuine, real 
t^t, conj. before. 
ti^tiid^, adj. honest. 
(in, art. a, an. — num. 

one. 
tincoibtv, pron. indecl. 

one another. 
titti^, pron. adj. —pi. 

tiniQt, some. 
CHftti, n. sn8, ^n. iron. 
fmt>fang(iv v. 0(11.3). 

reoeive. 



cr^ pron. (151). he, it 

9tve,f. aben. enrtb. 

nimutn, v. If. r^/t re- 
member. 

crfcmun, v. y. irreg. 
(240). recognize.— <rs 
fleitn^f recognizest 

ttft, adj. ilrst 

t*, pron. it. 

tfitn,v. O(ILl). eat. 

ttma*,pron. (188). some- 
thing. 

tud^,pron. (191). yon. 

<ii<r, poss. adj. (197). 
your. 



fallen, V. 0(113). fell. 
9amtlie,/. slten. fianftily. 
fanb,/rom ftnbcn. fbnnd 
9aft> n. i^t^, sfiffer. cask, 
fonl, (Mlj. lazy. 
9(bniar, m. sred, ate. 

February. 
9eber,/. stn. (ftatber) 

pen. 
fein, 04/. fine. 
9(inb,m. sbcS, sbe.(flend) 

enemy. 
9elb, n. *be8, sbet. field. 
^tnittv, 71. 9X%, it. window, 
finben, v. 0(L1). find. 
%iid^, m. 9\^t9, «ft^e. fisb. 
%ladie,f. s4<n* surface. 
fi^ifkiQf ad;', industrious, 
flieaen, v. 0(111.3). fly. 
9io%, n. s^ti, s5^e. raft 
91u0c(, m. sl8, st. wing. 
9rfui, m. s jyeS, sfiffc. river. 
fort, adv. fbrtb, away. 
fortgeben, v. 0(267). go 

away, 
fragen, v. N. ask. 
9rau,/. cauen. woman, 

wife. 
9Nrauk{n,n. sitS, «n. yomig 

lady. 
frcucn, V. N. refl. rejoice. 

— f rcuc mid^, am glad. 
9r(unb, m. «bed, »be. 

friend. 
frif4^, a^/. firesb. 
fvof), ac^j. cheerfuL 
9rof4», m. cf^eS, »5f^e. 

frog. 
fubrcn, V. N. lead. — 

ffibrt, leads. 
fur, prep. for. 
9ttj|, m. 9%ti, *t%t. foot. 

~ 9uft, feet (211.2). 



gab,/rom s(»«k s< 

Oartcn, tn, 9XA, •Mcb. 
garden. 

€latt(,m. stten, •(!»• hus- 
band. 

®ebirg(, n. *%tt, cgc. 
mountain range. 

gcbarcn, v. 0(Lo). bear. 

— g<borcn, bom* 
gebcn, V. 0, (286.2). gi^e* 

— gcbc, (I) give. 
g(boren,j^om gebarcii. 
gebro4Kn»/rom httd^au 
®<burt,/. sten. birtb. 
€lefobr>/. *teii. danger: 
®<fabrt(, m. «ten, cten. 

comrade. 
g(folI(n,v. 0(118). please. 

— gefaOt, pleases. 
g(fiitibfn,/rom fbibcn. 
gebcn, V. 0. (267). go. 

— g(bt» goes. 

9c<fl, m. etcft, •in, 
(gbost) spirit 

gclcbrt, adj. learned. 

gcfc^bcn# v* O(ILl). hap« 
pen. — gef4Ki|)» hap- 
pened, took place. 

gcfebcn, from fe^au 
seen. 

gcflcm, adv. yesterday. 

gctban,//*om tbun. 

gciDcib^ part, of wci^cn. 

— lourbc geiDclbt, was 
consecrate 

gewti, a^. sure, certain, 
gicb, from geben. give ! 
gicbt,/ram gebcn. giT-ee. 
gki(|), a<2v. immemately. 
gUtdfficI^, a4/. happy. 
®olb, n. sbe8. gold. 
®ott,m. stte8, sdttet. god. 
€lrob, n. sbe9, sftbcc. 



€lrof,m. sfen, sfen. coont 
grot, ac^. (5 in compar- 

i»on). great. 
gut, adj* good. 



bab(,yVombab<n« bave. 
baben,t;.iV; trre^. (280.1). 

bave. 
I^olten, V. 0(118). bold. 

—bait M, holds, keeps 

itsel£ 
jammer, m. •?€, sftmncr. 



^anb, /. «&abc. band. 
|(angcn,t;.0(IL8).bi 
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^fU a4f* (^ ^^ eompar- 
i9on). lutrd. 

iott(n,/rom Ifoben, bad. 

l&ovse* 

l^cii, V, 0(ni5). 

(!&€»▼•) raiaef lift 
^t^0 m. pUn, sben. hero. 
|»clfint, V. 0(L8). lielp. 
^cnmtia^f v. If, draw 

^rr, m. ^nn, siren (98). 

master. 
IftuU, adv. to-day. 
4^r)f n. $)(ti8, sjen. l&eart* 
l^icr, adv, liere* 
WUfrom f^clfen (270.2). 
^{ittinmcrfett, v. 0(1.3). 

throw in. 
Ifod^, adj. (189.1) (5 m 

compaiHaon). l&lf^b. 

^prcti, V. jy. liear. 
J^ovn, n. tni9, cSraer. 

bora, 
^nt, m. sM, sfite. lutt. 



i^fpron. (151). !• 
il^ncn, jE>ron.f from cr. 
ij^r^poss. tuy. (157). her, 

its, their. — i^rt, Ufttm, 

iSfttn, iffttr, Ufvt*, cases 

of if)r. 
Sl)v, poss. acy. (157). 

your. 
im = in bem (65). 
tmmcr, adv. always. 
in, prep, in, into. 
iii» = in ba» (65). 
ifk,from fdtt (S89.2). is« 



3ahr, n. gtt9, svi. year. 

3otittar,m. srd, sie. Jan- 
narjr. 

it0 adv. ever. - 

l^, pron. adj. (190). 
each, every. — icbcm, 
icbcr, coMs ofith, 

3^tmann, prork (187). 
every one. 

itn,pron.adj. yon, that. 

ie#tf a(2v. now. 

i>nig^ a4/. (fi t'n compari- 
son), young* 

lolir a<|/. (& in compart- 
con), cold* 



foiiit, from f oiiticti. 

it&it,m. »fe8, "fe. ebeese. 

(onfcitf V. A! bny. 

fenncn^tf. Jf. irreg. (249). 
(Icen) know. 

ttinb, n. *lti, cber. el&lld. 

ttMistf. ct^en. ebnrclt. 

ttUXtp n. »be8, »beT. gar- 
ment. 

tUin, ac^. small, littla 

ttndbt,m. *Un, sUn. boy. 

fontmen^v. 0(S67).eonte. 

fpnaten^tf.iV. irr^. (251). 
ean« 

itopf,m. »fe8, e5pfe. head. 

f pflbaty a(^. precious. 

fronf, acy. (& in compar- 
ison), sick. 

Jhrctt}, n, Hti, sje. cross. 

f ricdKti^v. 0(1113). crawL 

Ariegf m. pged, sge. war. 

tbt^elff. *9eln. baU. 

ftir)^ o^/* (A ^^ cdmpar- 
iion). short. 



Ifl0<ft^ /9*om licgcit. 

la^tn, adj. lanie. 

long, adj. (fi in compar- 
ison), long. 

tin^ttf. sgen. length. 

laffieti, V. 0(113). let. — 
laftt, lets. 

Ubttit V. N. live. 

ttl9Xtv,m. iXi, St. teacher. 

teib, m. sU^, sBer. body. 

Uid^t, adj. ligl&t, easy. 

leibett, V. 0(11171). suffer. 

Uik€n,v. 0(in.2). lend. 

— Ua^, (I) lend. 
kmen^ v. N. learn. 
Vti^tf adj. last. 
ttutt, m. pU (100.2). 

people. 
I^d^i, n. eteS, ster. light. 
lUh, adj. dear. 
I<eben,t;.i\^(286.1). love. 

— licbt, loves. — \kbtt, 
love ye 1 

tkh, n. stti, sber. song. 
Ueacti,t;. 0(L4). lie. 
liitf , adj. left 
lohtn, V. N. praisa 
£uft^/. 'fifte. air. 



ma&iien, v. N. ntalce. — 

WtSHb^iatt n. •xl%, *n. 
ntaiden, girl. 



Upron, (185). one. 
VUxai, m. »tint^, »&an<T. 



meta, post. adj. (159J8). 
nty. — ^mciitcin, nuintn, 
meimr, m€ini^0 cases oj 
mcitr. 

meinetif tr. N. n^ean. 

HkuxiS^t m* «f^en, sfc^en. 



OtcfTcr, n. sx«, st. knifa 
9tctaa% n. sHed, •Se. ntc- 

tal. 
miS^tfrom <<|^. n^e. 
a»il(b#/. milk. 
wix/frwn i4^. to n^e. 
mit^prtfp. with. 
tsA&iUXi, frotn mogcn. 
moseti^v. iV. irreg. (251). 

ntay. 
flRpnarc^, m. s^en, s^en. 

uionarcb. 
ntpnatf m. std, ste. 

ntontlk. 
morgeti, acfv. to-snor* 

ro-vr. 
SOIuIIcr, m. stS, at. mil- 
ler. 
ntufTcti, tr. N. irreg. (251). 

ntnst. 
Rutter, /. sfitter. mo- 

tlker. 



na4^, prep, after. 
Rac^ar, m. srS, «rn. 

neighbor. 
Ration^/, snen. nation. 
9ttih, m. sfen, »fen. ne- 

pbe'vr. 
ntu, €uy. new* 
luulicl^^ adv. recently. 
nid^t, adv. not. 
nid^t*, pron. (188). 

nothing. 
itie^ <idv. never. 
iticbrigy flK2/. low. 
nod^, adv. yet. 
np4^, conj. nor {after too 

b<r). 
nur, adv. only. 
tiii^li4^f a(^'. useful 



l^d^t ^' A'i^t «fcn. ox. 

pbcr^ conj. or. 

pfty cK^v. often. — fp pf t« 

as often as. 
Ottftl, m. «M, »T. uncle. 
Cn^ 171. *te8f t\%* place. 
R 2 
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per. 

ffkrfon',/, »nen. penwn. 

Ilktm^f m, Peter. — ^t* 
tti, Peter's (107). 

9ferb» n. sbed, sbe. hone. 

i^aftev, n, sH, ct. pave- 
mentk 

iKIficfettyV. iV. pl«elE. — 
^&dt, plucks. 

f^olt, m. sUn, sicn. Pole. 

^Pfl#/. sten. post, post- 
office. 

Pnumiftm. 

9iift, n. stc^r ate. desk. 

rcb<ii, V. y. (948). talk. 
ttbUd^, ojdj. honest. 
u^i, adj. rigbt. 
ttidi, a4i. rlcli. 
Tcif, 04/. ripe. 

fiiod, m. iM, tbdt, coatu 
9tom, n. «m8. Rom& 
VtoSttf. «fcn. rose. 
rpti)^ <m2;. (5 in compari- 
son), red. 
9lvil9m, m. smed. famef 

ore<^t. 
ruitb, adj. round. 

fagen, v. N. say. 
fa$#/^om fcfieti. Mk-vr. 
•anct, ad/. Saint. 
fangen^/rom ffttgcti. 
i^%tn,jrom ff^eti. 
f<^aben» v. JV. (scathe) 

injure. 
Sd^mtn, V. N, reJL be 

asl&anfted. 
fd^tH^, adj. sluidy. 
fc^aueti, v. If, look. 
fil^icfen, V. N. send. — 

fc^icf tc^ sent 
Wtd^t, adj. bad. 

bia 
f(|)Oii, adv. already. 
fc^dtty a4/. beautiraL 
id^rtihtn, v. 0(1112). 

write. — fd^ttibt, writes. 

—fd^ttiht, (T) write ; 

write! 
•(^ufi, m. t^t9, c^e. shoe, 
•confer, m. ct^, *x. sol&o- 

lar. 
fd^HMM^, 04/. (& in com- 

pariaon). weak. 



S6imat%, <t4j. (& in eom- 

pariMn). (s-vrart) 

black. 
S^nmimmtH, v. 0(L3>. 

s'vrim. 
fed^^ num. six. 
fe0ticit« t. N. bleaa — 

fegiKt^ bless yo ! 
U^m,v. O(ILl). 8ee.~ 

fc^, (I) see. 
U^f, adv. very. 
fein, poM. adj. his, its. 

— feiite^ feisicm, fetocit, 

ca<e« offein. 
feiii, V. 0. (239.3). be. 
ieini^,po88. adj. (159.5). 

his, its. 
U^btx, pron. adj. f 155.5). 

self. 
fUt^, rejl. pron. (155.3). 

himself etc. 
fit, pron. (151). they, 

them, she. — <B(t, yott 
fltl^tffrofn fclrcti (968.1). 
finbtfi'om ititt, V. are. 
fliigcit, V. 0(L1). sing. 

— f!ii0t, sings. 
nnn, V. 0(L4). stt.~ 

fllft, sits. 
fo, adv. so.— fp oHt as 

often as. 
fobsf^y conj. as soon as. 
io^Uid^, adv. immedi- 
ately. 
®p|^tt»m. *nt%, siffni. 
^olhat, m. sten, sten. 

dier. 
fpOett, V. N. irreg. (951). 

sl&aU. 
Spmnter^ m. std/ st. svn&- 

ufter. 
9pnne,/. sn<it. snn. 
fponifc^, 04/. Spanisii. 
fpat, adj. late. 
8^»i(ge(, m. «(d, si. mirror. 

playthings, 
•prad^c/. st^eti. (speech) 

language. 
fprac^ti, from Sptt^iitn, 

spoke. 
fpred^fV. 0(L8). spealc. 

— finrfil^t, speaks. — 

fprac^eit/ (they) spoke. 
«tabt,/. s&bte. city. 
Cta^l, m. Ati, s&^Ie. steel. 
flarf » o^/. (& in oompari- 

'«on). strong, 
ficbcti, v. 0.(967). 

-H^l>*# stands. 



stoi^. 

•tube,/. sBen. room, 
•tnbctit', m. 'ten, 4ct. 
student. 

flubireiif V. K. stuAy. — 

fkibirtf studied. 
•tnl^lr m. cleft, cfi^ta. 

(stool) chair. 
flii^^, V. N. rest^fUiff, 

rests. 

W. adj. 



tobcbiy V. ^ blame. 

Xas^ *»• «9eftr «9t- ^l*y« 

Zofd^y /. tffd^en. pocket 

^aerr m. 9x9, 9t. plata 

^a(, n. sleft, e&Xer. dnio, 
▼alley. 

^*t,f. steti. dood. 

^pr, n. itei, «te. (door) 
gate. 

^pr^ m. steii, fTen. feoL 

t|)un, V. O. (967). do, pvt. 
— f^ut, puta 

Zinte^/. »tett. ink. 

Zifcb, m. sft^eft, sf^. table. 

^MfUt,f. s&t^tev. daugh- 
ter. 

tta^tttfV. 0(IL2). carry; 
bear, wear. — trig$ 
(968.2), carries, wean. 

tt&git, adj. lazy. 

Zu4^n.s(l^; sd^c. doth. 

« 
Sbtt, prep, o'rer, abov& 
tUbttid^v^, m. fff^, e^. 

overshoe, 
ubcrfc^'cn, v. If. tnois- 

late. 
um,prep. around, about; 

by (Ex. lai). 
unb, conj. and. 
Uttsar^ m. ^m, sxn. Hun- 
garian. 
Un^Uid, n. «tfft. misfos- 

tune. 
Uniocrfftat,/. »t<n. unfr- 

▼ersity. 
itttfcif, adj. unripe. 
un9, pron. (151). us. 
unfer, pos$. adj. (188). 



itttfd0,poM. a^. (159ik5). 

our. 
unter^ prep, undor* 

ther* 
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one*B oonntry. 

«crfol0eitf V, H. persecute. 

9tt^tlttn, V. 0(L8). ro- 
irard. — 9tx^\ttt, xe- 
ward ye I 

MrgefTcti, V. O(ILl). for- 
get* 

9tH<mftn, V. y. selL 

vcrlongeti^ v. Ni require. 

9ttfpwdfm,v. 0(18). pro- 
mise. 

9tTftt^tn,v. 0. (S67). tin- 
dersljmd* 

9M0j>ron, (192). maoh, 
many. 

9itt, ntim. Ibiar. 

(tbyfvl) bird. 
fHolf , n, *M, *btttt. (folk) 

people. 
wyUenhtn, v. N. finish. 
wm,prep. of, from. 
oom = oon htm (65). 
P9t,prep, before, oa&- 

■ide (Ex. 2.6). 
oorlcfcn, tr. 0(11.1). read 

to.— oorlicfl (S68.1). 

wa^lctt, V, K. choose. — 
mSijM, chooses. 

IBa^rlpdt,/. »ttn. truth. 

IBoIb, m. »be«, ^aiber. for- 
est, wood. 

moxm, adv, urbent 



won^ni^ V. N. -vraiMler. 
toar^/hmi feisty tr. -vras. 
»areti»/rom feiti^ v. 'wev^* 
tnarm, adj, (A in com- 

parison). -vrarm. 
»a^,pron. -wbat. 
wa# fur^ jDrott. -vrlmt 

sorto£ 
flBa|r<r# A. «t8, ct. water. 
iDcbcr, conj. neither. 
fB^ibffL iU9f sUx» (-vrife) 

womuL 



totid^, adj. (wealc) soft 

Vftil^tn, V. If. consecrate. 

vhU, conj. because. 

IBciii^m. sm%, «ne. -vrlme. 

wcifCr adj, -vrlse. 

locli^ adj. wMte. 

tH^tfrom wiffcti, know, 
knowa 

Vitit, o^/. (wide) far. 

titl6^,pron. who, -vrlUcli. 

iDcnti^ conj. -vrl&en, if. 

mttfpron, w^l&o. 

loei^cit, V. 0. (877). be- 
come. 

flBcrtf ft. sUi, fit, ivork. 

»ic^ con;, as, Uka 

wicber, a<7v. again; in 
return. 

w<e'b(r0ebcti, v. 0(111). 
give back. — wieberg<u 
htn, gave back. 

tfU'tttfyoUn, V, Ni fetch 
back. 



«»<(bcr|(pictt,tf.iV. repeat 
taiUffrom loollctt* 
Sinter, m. »H, •%. irin- 
ter* 

»it,pron. (191)« lure. 
wifTcn, o. -A^ irre^. (SSO). 

know. — VHi%, know, 

knows, 
wo, adv. where ? wher& 
wotfin, adv. whither. 
woacn,v. N. irreg. (991). 

'vrill, wish. 
IBort, n. 9M, tit or »&¥tcr. 

'vrord* 
wdttfdKn, V. i\^ wtslt. 
Sunn, m. «ine9y »fimer* 



icrbrcd^, v. 0(L3). 

break in pieces. 
8<<0C#/- «en. goat 
Stmmcr, n. txi, st. room. 
^u,prep, to; at (Ex. 

18.5).— )n ^oicn, to be 

had (848.in.l). 
)isfricbcti, a4/. contented. 
^u$Uid^,adv. at the same 

time, at once. 
iur = )u btr (65). 
turitcff ommen, v. 0. (267)> 

come back. 
)ufamiiicn, adv. together. 
^wti, num. tivo. 
}i»plf, num. turelve. 
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and courageoasly through life, attained a great age, and died s 
peaceiii] and painless death. 4. I should much like to take pan 
in your mountain-excursion, but I am no longer used to such an 
exertion. 5. We can no longer suffer the rude, inconsiderate beha- 
vior of these men ; we have at last had enough of it. 6. The 
travellers had to wait several minutes in this vestibule before they 
were let in. 7. The fellow ran rapidly down the stone steps, al- 
most before we noticed it ; and soon we had lost him from sight. 

8. For ten months the leader of the band^of^robbers was in prison. 

9. The lake is in this spot fifty feot deep. 10. We went first 
along a straight road, then turned to the left. 11. We were in 
the same town the whole summer through, without meeting each 
other a single time. 12. He continued standing (343.L6) there 
a_long^time, his head bared, his eyes fixed upon the stone. 

Exercise 38. 

Modal auxiliaries in compound tenseSy and used independently 

(261.4-6; 269). 

1. You can have as much of it as you will ; I have not wanted 
to reserve anything for myself. 2. William, why could you not 
have kept silence ? you ought not to have told your father what 
you think of his design. 3. The hostler went to the stable in 
order to saddle the horse ; but he could not get in, because the 
door was locked. 4. I am curious to know whether you can do 
that ; I have not been able to do it. 5. If the girls knew Italian, 
they would more easily come to an understanding with the violinist. 
6. The children may not go further ; it has been [already] often 
forbidden them. 1. I have had to act thus, because my brother 
wished {p^f') i^ ) ^^ this affair I do not venture to act against his 
wishes. 8. The physician would gladly have decided as you wish, 
but his opinion differs somewhat from yours. 9. What means 
this standing and waiting ; are you not allowed to go away ? 10, 
We are allowed everything ; but, for reasons whicm I cannot im- 
part to you at this moment, we would rather not. 

Exercise 39. 

Passive verbs (278-82). 

1. The kins; has received the emperor's ambassador with a dis- 
oourtesy hardly to be expected. 2. Our whole family was yester- 
day evening at a private^ball at Mr. Mohrenschild's ; there was 
much dancing and eating, but remarkably little drinking. 3. I* 
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this errand performed according to my wish ? 4. Sir, it is jost^ 
now performing in accordance with your wish. 5. As soon as 
(4tZS.Sd) the lamp was lighted, the interrupted work was taken up 
again. 6. The event which is to be feared has not occurred. 7. 
The boys who had stolen the apples were already long^since dis- 
covered by the gardener, before they were driven out of the gar- 
den. 8. The professor was last night kept awake so long by some 
noisy boys that he feels quite weary to-day, and cannot give his 
promised lecture. 9. I am regularly provided by him with new 
books and periodicals. 10. He is provided for his journey with 
a pair of dark glasses, which are to protect his eyes n*om the daz< 
zling snow. 

Exercise 40. 
Reflexive verbs (286-90). 

1. The exile longs for his native country. 2. Is not the dis- 
honest shopkeeper ashamed of his behavior f 8. Whoever risks 
such a thing, relies upon an accident. 4. Carefully beware of a 
repetition of this evil. 6. This stuff wears well ; I have often 
worn it. 6. The little^summer-house on the hill among the trees 
looks quite prettily. ^, Call the girls away ; they are dancing 
themselves tired. 8. It is good walking on this handsomely 
levelled path. 9. I tried to recollect his name, but I positively 
could not do it. 10. Can you remember the title of the book 
which we read (per/.) together on our journey? 11. To oppose 
the royal dominion is difficult, but to submit to it is impossible. 
12. Unawares we near the fateful hour. 

Exercise 41. 

Impersonal verbs (292-3). 

1. Are there no Jews in this town ? 2. O yeS; there are some ; 
but they are not numerous, and they all" live* in a certain quarter 
^of^the^town. 3. It appears to me highly improbable that you 
should ever succeed in that 4. I did not, it is true, succeed 
in it the time before, butmethinks I shall cany it through this time. 
5. How are you now ? 6. I am already quite well, but you are 
certainly still feeling badly. 7. I am constantly getting colder; 
there must be a draught^of^air somewhere. 8. The wanderer 
was hungry and thirsty ; the night was coming on, and he knew 
^of no way-out. 9. I wonder that my neighbors do not leave a 
house where they feel themselves uncomfortable. 10. There have 
been &r fewer accidents on this railway than upon the others. 
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Exercise 42. 

Use of the tenses (324-6). 

1. The family of which yoa speak came to America, bat went 
back again, and has been now lor eight years in Germany. 2. 
How long have yoa been waiting for us here ? 3. We haa been 
waiting for two hours when you arrived, and we should soon have 
given you up. 4. Only go on^ahead, I will follow directly. 5. 
We start tnis evening at eight oVlock; shall we not see each 
other at the station ? 6. No, unfortunately we must take leave 
of each other now ; I am going at seven o'clock into the suburb, 
and shall not come back until nine. 7. We had been there only 
about a quarter of an hour when they came past. 8. Did you 
attend the festival lately f I thought I saw you there. 9. You 
were not mistaken ; and how did it please you on the whole ? 
10. The children were not in school yesterday ; their mother was 
ill, and they staid at home to nurse her. 

Exercise 43. 

Optative subjunctive (331). 

1. May we soon be freed from this odious imprisonment ! 2. 
God grant that the lovers soon meet again ! 3. Let him go where 
he will ; we shall not follow him. 4. God bless our land and our 
people ! ;f 5. Between us be truth. 6. O that we had remained 
united ! 7. Long live the young king, the friend of the people ! 

8. Oh, had we availed^ourselves^of the precious opportunity 
which will never be repeated ! 

Exercise 44. 

Conditional and potential subjunctive^ and conditional (332, 336). 

1. If the weather were not so hot, I should be able to work 
better. 2. It would have been pleasanter', however, if we had 
made the excursion_into^the_country without guides. 3. What 
should. we not have gained, had we remained faithful to our ori- 
ginal determination I 4. O that this day were past I 5. The 
neighbor's child avoids us, as if it were afraid of us. 6. I would 
at once give you the necessary money, but I have just been pay- 
ing a bill, and must first get some. 7. It might perhaps not yet 
be too late. 8. He has, I should think, blundered egregiously. 

9. I should like myself also to have taken part in the war. 10. 
Put the bouquet into the water, that it may not fade. 11. It i^^ 
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to be hoped (343.IIL13) that the session be soon broken up. 12. 
It would be impradent to go farther. 13. The wine would not 
snfQce, if the company were increased bj one person. 

£ZERCISB 45. 

Subjunctive of indirect statement (333). 

/^l. He says he has had nothing to do with it. 2. Our messenger 
doubts whether he can arrive at the proper time. 3. The mother 
cried out aloud for fear that her child would drown. 4. You wHl 
never compel your iriend to confess that he was himself to blame 
for it. 5. We did not believe that the illness was so bad, and 
that he so much needed our help. 6. The people through (= in) 
the whole countiy complained that a downright famine threatened 
them. /*l. Have you read to-day's paper? they say that it con- 
tains an important piece_of_news. 8. It is my urgent wish that 
he may never return. 9. Te would have done it ? if I had only 
known that! 10. The schoolmaster imagines he is very learned. 
11. My brother writes me he has arrived safely, and will soon 
send me a book which our uncle has given him for me. 12. He 
admonished us that only those who fought bravely could hope for 
deliverance ; but all who fled the danger must perish in it. 

Exercise 46. 

Infinitive constructions (343-8). 

1. To be able to enjoy life is surely a fine tMng, 2. It is use- 
less to dwell upon such thoughts. 3. What shall we have for 
dinner to-day 9 4. Whatever you choose to order will suit me. 
5. I left them lying in the same spot where I found them. 6. 
Dost thou not hear some one call 9 7^^arles was very kind to- 
day ; he helped me copy these lettera^^^He is prepared to an- 
nihilate everything that gets into his ^^^V- ^^ you ^H let that 
happen, you must take upon yourselPM^hole responsibility. 
10. He no longer questions and doubts anything, but accustoms 
himself to believe everything, even the incredible. 11. Why 
would you not like to nave this article printed? 12. I caused 
the book to be read aloud to me by my brother. 13. Have the 
coachman called and the carriage driven up ; I have an errand to 
attend to in the city. 14. I have caused him to be looked for 
everywhere, but he is not to be found. 15. Such a horse is not 
easily to be obtained. 16. Without heeding my express com- 
mands, he has run away, in order to amuse himself somewhere, or 

to attend to his own affiurs. 

T 2 
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EXEBCISS 47. 

Participial constructions (360-69). 

1: The dead Tictims of his rage return as ghosts to plague 
him. 2. The high-grown trees shaded the road. 3. The foam- 
ing drink quenched our thirst and refreshed us. 4. The bystand- 
ers hastened to snatch the knife out of the hand of the madman 
(222.IIIa). 5. Those who had arrived knocked long at the bolted 
door, but in vain. 6. The exile was advised (281) to direct a pe- 
tition to the Queen. 7. BUled with love and devotion, the ann>r- 
tunates resigned themselves {431d) to their fate. 8. Engaged 
more and more by this pious design, he furthered it in every pos- 
sible way. 9. The horses, panting and sorely wearied, bore their 
riders up the mountain. 10. We called both* the* (67) boys up 
to us ; they came running. 11. I call that maturely considered. 

Exercise 48. 

Adverbial forms of adjectives (363). 

1. He spoke well, it is true, but did not convince his hearers. 
2. According to that which (179.5) I hear, the crew defended 
(326.2) itself bravely. 3. Will you please to reach me the but- 
ter ? 4. At another time he would be exceedingly welcome, but 
now he comes extremely unseasonably [for me]. 5. I will tell 
you what has struck me most. 6. I do not feel myself in the least 
offended. 7. It would be pleasantest for us, if he had dinner 
served in the open air. 8. I have nothing to reproach him for ; 
he has behaved most handsomely. 9. In^the^first^place, I donH 
know what the fellow's name is ; and secondly, he did not tell me 
where he lives. 

Exercise 49. 

Prepositions governing dative or acctLsative (376). 

1. Henry crept behind the house, and hid himself from the sol- 
diers. 2. Where is my book ? I laid it on the table. 3. It has 
fjEdlen upon the floor ; it is lying there under the table. 4. Be- 
tween the two houses stands a high tree. 6. I cannot think ot 
that hour without becoming (346.1) sad. 6. The government will 
in no case permit that*. 7. The blind man directed his eyes up- 
ward, as if he could perceive the glorious spectacle. 8. The lad 
swam over the river, and his large dog swam along after him. 9. 
We went into his dwelling to look for him, and found him in the 
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tint room. 10. The miser buried hia treasure under tbis flat stone. 
lU Tbe little^birda hover in the air over the roofs of the houses. 



SEBIES IV. 

EXEROISES FOUNDED 0J7 PASSAGES IK TBE BeADER. 

Exercise 50. 
Reader, p. 20, IL 11-23. 

In a certain bouse lived a little boy, and this boy had some tin 
soldiers, which had been given (281) him on his birthday. They 
were twenty-five in number, but they had only forty-nine legs, for 
one of them had to stand upon one leg, because the tin had not 
held out when he was moulded; but he was no less steadfast than 
the others who had two legs, and his remarkable history we will 
now read. The soldiers lay together in a box, until the boy tooi 
them out and set them up up6n the table. There they stood now, 
in their splendid red and blue uniform, and each one held his 
musket on his arm. 

Exercise 51. 

Reader, p. 2*7, L S — ^p 28, 1 21. 

When my horse at last held still, and I had seated myself 
properly in the saddle, I saw beside me a very strange and ugly 
little man. He was all yellow, and his nose was at least a foot 
long. He asked me for a piece of money, and said he had checked 
the coutse of my horse. That was a lie, but I gave him a gold- 
piece, in order to be rid of him, and trotted on. He followed after 
me, and cried '^ false money I " I galloped as fast as possible, 
but he was the whole time by my side. Then I stopped and 
wanted to give him another, but he would not take it. And he 
showed me the goblins under the earth, how they played with 
silver and gold ; and he showed them my gold-piece, and they 
laughed and hissed and climbed up toward me, stretching out their 
dirty fingers. A horror seized me, and I rushed a second tipie 
madly into the wood. 

Exercise 52, 
Reader, p. 30. 

Hast thon seen the lofty castle by the sea, with the rosy clondB 
that hover over it ? "I have seen it ; and above it stood the moon, 
and far around the mist" Hast thou heard the wind, and tho 
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jsuj^ng sea, and festive song from tbe halls? '*No; the 
'wind did not blow, the waves lay quiet, and ont of the castle 
came a sons of monming." Didst thou not see the king and 
queen, with uieir red mantles and golden crowns ? and was ( = went) 
not a maiden of splendid beauty with them ? ^' I have indeed 
seen the* parents^ but they wore no glittering crowns, and had 
put on black mourning-garments. The maiden was not there." 

ExEBCISB 53. 

Beader, p. 31. 

There were (164.45,(Q once three students, who (438.3^) crossed 
the Rhine, and came to an inn where they were accustomed to 
put up. And as they went in, the hostess came to meet them, 
and asked them what they would have. " Beer and wine," an- 
swered they ; " and your pretty little daughter we should also* 
like to see." " Fresh beer and clear wine ye can indeed have ; 
but my daughter is no longer living ; here she lies upon the bier." 
Now [the] one of the three students had long loved her, and, 
while the others gazed sadly at her, and even began to weep, he 
kissed her pale mouth, and swore to love only her for ever. 

Exercise 54 

Beader, p. 3*7. 

I am sad, and I cannot comprehend why I am so (I64.4tf). The 
sun is setting, and the air is cool ; the Rhine flows quietly past 
my feet; the evening sunlight illumines the summit of the moun- 
tain, and I am thinking over and over an old legend. TJp there 
sits a beautiful maiden ; and as she combs with a golden comb 
her down-flowing golden hair, she sings a wondrous and mighty 
song. When the sailor in the little ship hears this song, a wild 
pain seizes him ; he no longer sees the rocks about him ; he no 
longer marks the track on which he has to sail. If I am not mi»- 
taken, the sailor with his boat will sink ; and the Lorelei, the 
beautiful maiden who is singing up there, will have done it» 

Exercise 55. 
Reader, p. 39. 

This stream is well known to me. [Already] many years ago 
I once crossed it. The castle, the weir, the whole landscape is 
unchanged. When I was here for the first time, I did not come 
alone, as I now come. In this boat two companions rode with 
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me — an elderly, fatherly man, and a hopeful, gladsome yonth. 
The former passed quietly through the remainder of his life, just 
as he had till then quietly lived : the latter, in accordance^with 
his natural^character, fell in stormy battle. Wiilst I at the pre- 
sent hour transport myself back to those old happy days, I pain- 
fully feel^the^loss^of my dear companions, snatched away by death 
(147.2). Yet Death cannot snatch away friendship from me : for 
he (166.26) has to do only with the body, while I am still always 
in commxmion with the spirits. Take then, ferryman, a triple 
fare ; for with me have crossed two others, who remained invisible 
to thee. 

Exercise 56. 

Reader, p. 40. 

Dost thou still remember the times when we were merry little 
children, and played together ? Then we took a great chest which 
lay in the yard, and papered and furnished it, and made of it our 
dwelling. Often, the neighbor's cat used to visit us, and acted yery 
courtly and aristocratic; while we curtseyed to her, and inquired 
most anxiously (363.26,cj after her health. And as we sat there in 
our cosy house, we talked together not less sensibly than old 
people do [it]. In our time, we lamented, everything was (333) 
better ; neither coffee was dear, nor money scarce ; nor had love 
and faith vanished from the world, as [itj was (333.4a) now the 
case. 

EXEROISE 51. 

Reader, p. 41. 

Who shall conduct us over into the Silent Land ? The evening 
sky grows ever cloudier and darker, and on the shore where we 
are to land are piled up the wrecks of others' vessels. Yet we 
would fain go over, to the land where there is free space for the 
ennobling of every beautiful soul, that has faithfully endured here 
the struggle of life. Where the great dead live, thither will a 
gentle messenger, sent by our fate (147.2), conduct us. 

Exercise 58. 

Reader, p. 49. 

We (186) have two ears and one mouth, in order to be able to 
hear much and say little. We have two eyes and one mouth, 
tliat we may see fax more than we talk about. Likewise we have 
two hands and one mouth, because we are to work at least twice 
as much as wc eat. 
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EXXBOISB 59. 
Header, pp. 62-4. 

In ancient times, when singers (66.1) still wandered through tlie 
world, two singers once came to a beautiful lofty castle, surrounded 
with fragrant gardens (147.2). In this castle ruled a rich and 
proud king. Gloomy and pale he sat ; terrible were his thoughts 
and furious his looks. As the two drew near to the castle, the old 
man, who, sitting on a handsome steed, held in his hand a harp, 
spoke to the lad, who, fresh and blooming, walked at his side : 
" Get ready to collect all your force and to strike up your fullest 
tone. We must select our deepest songs, for the stony heart of 
this king is not easy to touch." 

Now the singers stand in the splendid hall before the terrible 
king and the mild queen. Wonderfully the old man strikes the 
chords ; richer and richer swells the sound upon the ear, while the 
clear voice of the youth blends gloriously with the hollow, ghostly 
singing of the old man. All scoffing dies out on the lips and in 
the hearts of the courtiers, the insolent warriors bow down, and 
the queen, deeply moved, takes the rose which she had worn upon 
her breast, and casts it down to the noble pair. 

But the king, trembling with (Dor) rage, sprang up from his 
throne ; the singers had, he cried, enticed away from him (222 J.3) 
first his people, and now even his wife. Thereupon he hurled at 
(auf) the youth his flashing sword; it pierced his (171.2) breast; 
and out of the mouth from which had poured forth golden songs, 
gushed now a red stream of blood. 

Soon the youth had breathed his last in the arms of the old man 
his master, and the latter, casting his mantle about him, and biud- 
mg him upright upon the horse, left the castle. Yet he went not 
far ; in the gate he stopped, and, after he had dashed his harp in 
pieces on one of the marble pillars, he called down from heaven 
with ringing voice a curse upon castle and gardens, and upon the 
infamous murderer. 

Heaven heard the cry of the old singer; the castle, with its 
halls and lofty columns, is totally destroyed ; even the land round 
about is desolate ; not a tree grows there ; the springs are dried 
np ; and the king's name is forgotten. 

Exercise 60. 
Reader, pp. 65-70. 
The king casts a golden cup down from the summit of the clifi 
into the howling sea, imd asks if any one has the courage to plunge 
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into the abyss and fetch oat the cap. Whoever dares to do this, 
may keep it (171) as his own. 

The blights and the squires are all silent, and it appears as if 
(436.3^) no one cared to win the cup. But finally, after the king 
has asked a third time, one of the squires, a glorious youth, steps 
forth (^ert)or) and throws aside his cloak. And while all gaze 
wonderingly upon him, he steps boldly to the edge of the abyss, 
where the water boils and roars fearfaUy, and the crowding waves 
spurt their foam to the sky. He looks down a^long;^time, and 
waits, till the waves are drawn downward again, and a bottomless 
chasm yawns before him : then he leaps from the rock, and quickly 
disappears in the dark water. 

They (185) stand and linger upon the shore ; they speak of the 
high-spirited youth, whom they never think to see again ; they 
tell one another (166.4) ^020 that the king's crown were no reward 
for such a deed ; — ^but suddenly the flood again approaches roaring, 
and they see a white arm rise out of the water and joyously wave 
the cup. It is the brave youth, who has saved his soul alive out 
of the norrible abyss of waters. 

He kneels down before the king and gives him the cup ; the king 
has it filled by his lovely daughter with sparkling wine and handed 
to the youth ; upon which the latter begins his story. He relates 
how the furious current had dragged him down ; but God had 
showed him a jutting rock ; this he had seized and so had escaped 
[ftfi] immediate death; and so he had also found the cup, which 
was hanging close by on the point of a coral-branch ; otherwise 
he would never have found it, for the bottomless depth lay there 
in purple darkness beneath him. Also he told what hideous 
monsters were there to be seen (343.III&) ; and how, terrified, he 
had let go the rock ; but at just the time when the eddy was ready 
to drag.him upward. 

The king, astonished at this, presents him the cup, together^ 
with a precious ring, and begs him to try it once more, and bring 
up tidings from the yet deeper bottom of the sea. But the gen- 
tle daughter^of^the^king implores her father to rest content, 
since the noble youth had [though] already undergone what no 
one besides dared undergo. 

Thereupon the king quicMy seizes the cup and hurls it down 
into the whirlpool, with the promise that he will (333.3^) make 
the squire [to] the first of his knights, and give him his daughter 
as spouse, u he will get it (171) again. 

llie youth sees Ihe maiden turn pale and sink to the ground ; 
love seizes his soul and gleams from his eyes; he determines (= 
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mtll) to win the precious prize or to die, and he plunges onec 
more down. 

The breakers come back with thundering noise, the waters rise 
and fall roaring, but in vain do they bend down to see the diver ; 
the waves never bring him again. 

Exercise 61. 

Beader, pp. 75-6. 

When two French grenadiers, who had been prisoners in Russia, 
heard that France had lost, and that the emperor was a prisoner, 
they wept together over this sad news. Then said [the] one of 
them^ who was wounded : " My old wound bums again and pidns 
me sorely ; I shall not live much longer." " Thou canst die," re* 
plied the other, *' for thou hast neither wife nor child at home, 
who would have to go be^ng, but for thee." " Wife or child 
concerns me not," said the nrst again, '^ when my emperor is taken. 
If thou comest to France, grant me this last request ; have me 
buried in French earth, with my musket in my hand and the cross 
of honor on my breast (230.3), that I may lie there and listen till 
my emperor shall ride (332.6c2) over my grave ; then I will come 
forth armed, to protect him." 

Exercise 62. 
Reader, p. 104, IL 5-21. 

Within, in the house, the modest housewife governs wisely, 
surrounded by her children. She teaches the girls to be indus- 
irious (343.1.5), and controls the rude boys. Her presses become 
filled with treasures which she has herself made of snowy linen 
and of glistening wool. What is the gain of the husband with- 
out the ordering sense of the wife? What is the good that 
he gathers without the beauty that she adds to it? 

Exercise 63. 

Reader, p. 108, IL 3-18. 

Death hath dissolved forever the tender bonds of this house- 
hold, in^that he hath led away the faithful wife and mother into 
the dark land of shadows. The blooming children whom she bore 
to her husband, and who have grown up under her faithful manage- 
ment, will henceforth have to do^without her care. A stranger, 
whose love can never equal hers, will govern in the orphaned 
house. 
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Exercise 64. 

Bdfidor, p. 154, I 30— p. 165, L 14. 

When the signal is once given, every one begins to be foolish, 
jeSy crazy, and to permit himself all^sorts^of liberties and imper- 
tinences toward high and low. The birth of Christ, the Roman 
thinks, has indeed been able to put off for a few weeks the ancient 
festival of the Saturnalia, but its (171.2) privileges have not by^ 
that^means been altogether abolished. If thou nast thyself been 
present at the carnival, I shall do thee a service, in^that I bring 
before thy imagiaation a lively depiction of its already enjoyed 
pleasures : if the journey is still in prospect for thee, thou wilt be 
able better to overlook and enjoy the crowded and noisy festival 
by reason of the few leaves which I now send thee. 

Exercise 65. 

Reader, p. 159, 11. 18-32. 

An advocate, who declaims as if he were standing before the 
court, presses rapidly through the crowd. Every promenader 
{dat) whom he can seize is threatened with a law-smt. This one 
is claimed to have committed sundry absurd crimes, which are re- 
hearsed to him and to all the bystanders ; to that one his numerous 
and enormous debts are exactly specified. His piercing voice and 
fluent tongue put every one to shame. You think perhaps that 
he will soon stop, when he has really only just got a going ; he 
turns about and begins again when you suppose that he hsA at 
last gone away. While he does not address this one, whom he 
Has gone directly at, he seizes another one, although the latter is 
already past. It grows maddest (140.2&), however, when two 
such fellows is^ in with one another. 

Exercise 66. 

Reader, p. 165, 11.7-18. 

The practice of pelting (346.3) each other with confetti probably 
took its origin from some fair one^s having (346.2) once pelted 
her good friend, as he went past her without noticing her, with 
real sugarplums; and from the person hit having then turned 
round, as was quite natural, and discovered her who thus assailed 
him. Now, however, it has become a universal custom. Real 
confectionery, toJI)e^6ure*, is no longer wasted in this manner ; a 
kind of gypsum pellets, made specially for such use, is carried 
about for sale in baskets. 
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Exercise 67. 

Reader, 168, L 31— p. 169, L 27. 

The horses which are to ran never have a covering on their 
bodies. When the handsomely decorated grooms lead them into 
the lists, they are for the most part fiery and impatient, and but 
for the dexterity of the grooms, they would not be to be restrained 
(343.ni.l&) at all. They are unmanageable because of their 
eagerness to begin the race ; they are skittish because of the pre- 
sence of so many people. As soon as the rope falls, they start off. 
At first each horse seeks to get ahead of the rest, but soon they 
come into the narrow space, where all emulation becomes fruitless. 
In a few moments they have disappeared, and the race-course is 
filled up again by the in>crowding people. At the other end of 
the course, where they are waited for (281), they are dexterously 
caught, and the victor receives the prize. 

Exercise 68. 
Beader, pp. 201-2 

What Shakspeare wished to portray, we see clearly from these 
words : a soul which is not equal to a ffreat deed that is laid upon 
it. We see how an oak, planted in a fiower-vase (147.2), destroy;, 
the vase by the expansion of its mighty roots. That which ir 
required of him would be to a hero no heavy burden ; but Hamlet 
is not a hero, and he cannot bear it. Neither can he throw it off, 
for it is to him a duty ; and to a pure and noble character, such 
as (=. toxt ed) Hamlet is, every duty, even the heaviest, is sacred. 

The hero of the historian or the poet always acts independently, 
executes all that he undertakes, sets aside every obstacle, and at- 
tains infallibly to his great purpose. Life, however, teaches us 
differently ; that the atrocious deed rolls onward in its consequences, 
involving the innocent and the guilty ; and not until the hour of 
judgment comes, does the villain fall ; but then the good man also 
falls with him; a whole race is cut down by fate, in order that 
another may spring up. 

Exercise 69. 

Beader, p. 202, L 29-p. 208, L 8. 

Often, when one looks upon the treeless plain, lighted by the 
rapidly rising and sinking constellations (147.2), one believes that 
the great shoreless ocean is spreading itself out before him. The 
prairie, hardly less than the ocean itself fills the mind with the 
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FeeliDg of infinity, and with the higher spiritual impuises which 
develop themselves out of this feeling. But while the ocean-sur- 
face, on account of its light-moving waves, has a friendly aspect, 
the prairie, on^the^contrary, lies stiflf and desolate, almost as if it 
were the rocky crust of a dead planet. 

EiCEBCISB 70. 

Reader, p. 280, L 18-p. 231, L 6. 

The generations of beasts arise and pass away, without (436.3(2) 
a thought of the significance of their life and of its particular 
period ever arising in them. With all races of men, on the other 
hand, we notice that every leading^eyent — as, for example, the 
birth of a child, marriage, death, and burial — is distinguished by 
an appropriate ceremony. The farther we look back into antiquity, 
the more exactly prescribed and sharply defined do the forms of 
such ceremonies become. The feeling lies at the bottom of these 
usages (222.nia) that nothing would be rightly done or could be 
looked upon as complete, if it were not legitimated in this manner. 
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EXPI1ANATION& 



Verbs of the Old oonjngatioii, and of fhe Kew if irregnlar, are so noted (by an added O, 
or J\r. Irr, raspeotiTely) ; their forme are to be aonght in Ihe List of Irregular Verba. 
Verbs taking fein as auxiliary hare an f added after them. Verbs of which the charactex 
as separably or inseparably componnded would be otherwise doubtful have their accent 
marked (811). 

Nouns hare the sign of their gender appended, and the endings of their genitive ningnlar 
(except of feminines) and nominative pIuraL 

If the vowel of an adjective is modified in comparison, the fact is noted. 

Adverbs in -ly derived from adjectives and having the same form as the adjectivea (130) 
are not separately entered. 

The case governed by a prepoaitiaa, and, in many oases, by a verb or adjective, is noted 
in parenth^s after it. 

Figures in parenthesis refer to the Grammar ; others, to the Bxerdaes. 



able t~be able, f 5titicti If. irr. 

about prep.y (= round abont)^ um 
{acc.)^ um . . . iftff (a. such a time) 
um {ace.); (= respecting, ooncem- 
ing) fiber (acc.)\ about it, babti 
29.17. — adv. (= nearly, not far from) 
ttma, ungefalir; round about, 
ring* lucrum ; stroll about eic^ »ee 
the verbs. 

abroad t — spread abroad, ocrs 
breiten. 

absolute, uvJMin^U 

accident, (= chance) Sufall m. 9% 
ehUt ; (= mishap) Unglficfdfaa m. i\S, 

accompany, (egbiten. 
accordance t — in ace. 'vritb, g(s 

mail {dat 3745), nac^ {dot.) 89.4. 
according! — ace. as, ic nac^bcm; 

ace. to, na^ {dat. 8746). 
account t— on ace. ot, toegcn {gen, 

873&) ; on that acc«, bt^l^atb, 
accuse, onHagen {cux. gen.). 
accustom (= habituate), gctool^mn ; 

be acc'd, |>fl(gm. 
acquit, (tttlebigcn {ace, gen.). 
act, ^axibtin ; (= bear one*8 self) ff^vn 

O. 56 ; (= behave) f!^ (etragcn O, 
acti-ve, t|iatig. 
add, ^iniuffigcn. 



admonisb, crma^nat. 
adirantageous, oort^cil^oft (iter, 

dat.). 
adirise, rat^ 0. 
afiir, totiU 

affair, ®a4K/« <cn; ®ef^aftn. ^ti, stu 
afflict, bebrangen. 
afraid t~be aft*, of, f!^ ffin^ten 

oor {dot.), 
after prep.^ na<4 {dot.) ; along af., 

binter. . . {dat,)li^t* — oon/.,nac|^nu 
again, toiebcr. 
against, gegen (ace). 
age, 9llter n. »ti, sx. 
stgent, ®(f<^aftitragcr m. *x^, st. 
stgo, oor {prep.y governing in dat, the 

noun which ago follows) ; long 

ago, langfl. 
ahead t— on ah., ooran. 
aim v., iiclen (at, auf, ace), 
air, tnft f. eftfte ; draught of air, 

£uft)Ug m. s^i, e&se ; open air, 9rci 

{neut. adj. as noun). 
alas, ac^ {gen^), toe^c {dat.), 
Albert, 9l(bred^t. 

all, aU ; all my life, mciit £cbcnlang. 
allo-vr, crimibcn : be alloiv'd, bfirfcn 

y.irr, 
almost, fofl, bdiia^c. 
alone, aXUin* 
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alonf prep,, entlan$ {qfUr occ.).— 

adv. al* after, see after. 
aloud, lout; read al., oorlcfen 0, 
already, ft^oti ; oor^itt 84.9. 
also, aud^. 

altlioaglk, vbffltkfy, obfc^om 
altogetlier, gan)li(^. 
al^rays, immer* 

ambaMador, ®efotibt adj, cu noun. 
America, Simertfa n. sa'S. 
American nouny SKlmtrifantt m. tt9, 

St ; Am. 'woman, SUmtrifantvinf, 

snnen. 
aniong, }wifd|^cn {dat. or^aec.). 
aninse, unUrff^'ttn 0, 
an, efai. 
and, uttb. 
Anna, $Inna, 
annihilate, ocmit^tetu 
anotlkcr, citt onber; one anotber, 

einanber; fl^, un^, eu^ (155.4). 
ans-wer, Vntwort/ «ten. — v., anttoors 

ten; ans. for, fbtl^n 0, f&T{ac€.). 
antiquity, fBLltettlfum n. «m0, sfimer. 
any s — anytlklng, ttma$ ; not • • • 

an., ni^t^ ; no longer an., ni<4td 

mtf}r» 
appear, fdj^eineti 0. 
apple, flpfti m. %% 9(epfe(. 
apply t — ^ap. one's self to, fld^ (<s 

fiti%tn 0. (gen.), 
appoint, befUtnitwtt. 
apprelkenslon, Sttn^ikf. 
approaclkt — ap« roaring, ^erotis 

braufcn f. 
appropriate o^f/., tntfpttdftnb* 
are, f!nb (239.2). 
aristocratic, Wfvntf^m* 
around/) rep., tan {ace). 
army, ^^r n. ste9, sre ; fCrntec,/ <en. 
arrl-val, 9lnfunfit/ 
arrl-ve, anfomnttti 0. f. 
article, SHrtiltl m. fU, s(. 
artist, Sttttt^Ut m. sti, sx. 
as, wie; (= as being, or in the shape 

of, or when) att; (= since) ba; (= 

while) inbcm ; (in twice as, not as) 

f o ; as If, aU oby att mom, oK wi^A 

following inverted clause. 
Ascension, ^immclfabrt/. 
aslkamed t— be a. ot, fi^ f^Smctt 

(gen.). 
aside, bei ^ite. 
ask (= inquire), fragot ; (= roqnest) 

bitten O. (for, urn ace), 
assail, ongreifen O. 
assist, unterfliii^'ctL 
assistance, Oeifhnibmk sb4; of ass., 

bt^mHiid^ a^. 



at (at the station, a bail), auf (efo^.); 
(at the brook) an {dat.) ; (wonder or 
rejoice at) ubcr (ace); (at such 
o'clock) um; (at this moment etc.) 
to {dcU.); (at one's [house]) bei 
idat.)\ (at heart) i»on {dat.); (hurl 
or aim at) auf {ace.) ; (knock at) an 
ace.) ; (at a time) )U. 

attacked, anbattglid|^ 

attain, erreicf^tt. 

attend, (= be present at) beitoo^tun 
{dot.); att. to, bcforgcn {ace); 
nadl»0(b<n O. f. (e2a^.) 46.16. 

attention, SHufmetffamHitf. 

August, Vugu^ ni. stS. 

Augusta, tluQufka. 

autumn t — autumn montb, 
^rbfhnonat m. fi9, tit. 

airall one*s self of, fi(^ b(btetten20.4 
(^eTi.) ; benu^en 43.8 (ace). 

a-vold, Mrmcibctt 0. 

a^ralce adj.^ n>a(^; be a-w., wai^. 
, n>cg, fort. 
, Hjct/. acjte. 



back adv., )itrucf ; toicber: «ctf ^A« 

verbs. 
bad, f^Iecf^t; fc^Umnt 45.5. 
ball t — prl-vate b., VriiMitbaQ m. sI9, 

band, (of music) Stc^VU f. sen ; b« 

of robbers, 9Iaiib(rbaitbc/ sca. 
banner, %abnitf. sen. 
bare v., entbloftcn. 
baron, Saron m. ?n8/ ^ne. 
base, axlj.y bd<. 
basket, ftorb m. ?bd, s&r6e ; little b«, 

ftorbc^ n. 9Vl%, sn. 
Ba-varlan, 9aiet m, stn, stn. 
be, fern (239.2) ; as aux^y with pres. 

part., not to be rendered (324 etc.)\ 

be to, foOett (257.2). 
bear v., tnigcn 0. 
bearer, Itcbcrbrtoaer m. sti, «r. 
beautiful, fd^on* 
beauty, ^^onbeitf. ?ten. 
because, toetl ; bee. ot, tofgcn (|70n.). 
become, toerben O. f. 
bed, Sett n. sUi, sten. 
befal, bc9C0nen ((^o^.) f* 
before prep.j oor ((2a£. or ace. 876). 

— conj.y tbe, bcoor.— in ad/, tense. 

oorta ^.4. 
beg, bitten 0. 
beggar, Settler m. ctS, *t. 
begin, onfonscn 0., bcgtoiwit 
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behave, M bou^nMll 0., M («lMl 
behavior, SetMgcii n. sn<, ^ottts 

behind adv., ^fnter# inrficf, see the 

verbs.—prep,. fainter (dot or €tcc. 

876). 
belief, 9Iaub(n m. f nS. 
belie-ve, gloubcti. 
belong to, gefidreit (do^.). 
belo^r adv., luitcn. 
bench, Sanf /. s6nC(. 
beneficial, vool^U^ua^, 
beside, itcbcn {dot, or aee, 376). 
besides prep., au%€T{dat.). — €tdv. aus 

ierbem ; no one b., foti^ tifcmotib. 
betake one*g seU; ^ bcgcbcti O, 
better, bcffer. 

bet-ween, jtoifd^ (dat or ace. 376). 
be-vrare of, fic^ ^uten oor (da^. ). 
beypnd, tcttfeiti (^ea. ). 
Bible, eibtlf, 
bill, 9tc<4nutt9/. sgen. 
bird, 000(1 f»k sI8/ sdflel ; litUe b., 

Odgclcf^tt n. «nd, sn. 
bite, bctfictt 61 
black, f4)war}. 
blame s — be to bl. for, ^^nfb fein 

an {dat. ). 
blend, 0d) ocrbiitbeti 0, 
bless, fcgttett. 
blind, blittb. 
bine, hiau* 

blander, ftd^ taufc^eit* 
boast v., fid^ ruf^mctt. 
boat, 6oot n. ste«, «te ; Sta^ m. sne8, 

«a^ne32.5. 
bolt v., Mrdcgdm 
bone, ftuocf^n m. sn8, sn. 
book, Sud|^ n. sdf9, sfi^er. 
book-case, 49udE^d|^nniIm. *tt, s&nCe. 
boot, ®tt(f(I m. sis, si or «ln. 
both, bribe. 
bottle, ^lafd^f. sen. 
bottom, 9niiiS m. siti, »&nbe ; atb., 

SU ®runbe* 
bonqnet, 6(umenflrati|| m. s|e8, s&n^e. 
boy, Ihtabc m. sen, sen. 
bra-ve, tapfer, 
break, bttdjien 0, ; br. vp, oufl^cbeit 

0. 
bridge, Sriicfc/. sen. 
bright t— br. side, £<<4tf(i«(/. sen. 
bring, bHngen N. irr. ; (= bring 

along) mitbringcn 26.5. 
brook, ^adf m. s6)t9, s&d^e ; little 

br., 6ac^I(<n n, snd, sn. 
brooklet, 6ac^I(<n 9a. snd, ss. 
brother, Ontbcrm. st^, sfiber; broth- 
ers and sisters, eefd^Vfifttt pi 



build, attffiii^rcii 32. & 

building, 9(baitb( fi. «e4y »e, 

bullet, mgel/. sin. 

bum, breniKtt N", irr, 

bury, Mrgrobctt 0. 

but conj.^ ebtt* — adv, (s= only), tiitr; 
but for, obnc (ace.). 

butter, l&ttttttf, 

buy, faufett. 

by, i»on (dot.) ; (= by means of, as re* 
suit of) bnrd^ (aee.) ; (denoting mear 
snre of differenoe, increase or diminu- 
tion, etc.) urn {ace.) ; (= beside) hti ; 
(transition) an {dot.) ooriiber. 

bystander, ttm^efictib adj. used as 
noun. 

call (r= name), itemtcn^ irr.; (= cry 
out to, summon) nifcn O./ be call- 
•d (= have the name of) bctfeit ; c« 
do-vrn, l^ttabruftn; c. a-vray, abs 
ffufett 35.9, fortntfcn 40.7; c. to, |uc 
nifcn (dat.) ; c. upon (= apply to), 
fl<^ bentfen ouf (a<;c.). 

caUn, nibig* 

can, f oniicn N. irr. ; cannot, ni^t 
f dniKtt y. irr. 

care, ®org( / sen } flree from c, 
forgcnfrci; take c, M to Vc|»t 
tic^mcn 0. 

carefU, forgfaltig. 

carriage, tBagcn m. snd, sn. 

carry t — c. through, hut^'f&^ttn, 

carrying on n., S^rcibcn n. sn8. 

case, 9aQ ^n* «(^/ «&Qc > in no c, ouf 
Hintn 9atU 

cask, 9aft ^ ^ffe^/ «&ffer. 

casket, fiafldSKn ^^ ^nd, sn. 

castle, ^c^Iofl, Tt. sffed, soffer. 

catch, fongcn 0. 

cattle, fftinh n. sbe9, sbet. 

cause V. {governing another verb in 
infin.)^ laffcn 0. 

cease, aufborcti. 

cellar, fteOcr m. st8, st. 

certain (= sure, secure) ^v»i%, fT^r ; 
(= indefinite, not furtiier specified) 

certainly, gcioit. 
chain, Sttittf. sen. 
chancellor, ftan)I(r m. stS, «<. 

character, C^bocA^tc' ^' ^^i -^c* 
charge -vrith, bcfcbulbigcit (occ ^(n. j. 
Charles, StatL 

Charlotte St., <S^arIottm^rafl<, /. 
charming, reiftcitb. 
cheerftil, frofi. 
cheese, fiafe m. seft, sc. 
child, fiinb n. sbeS, sbet ; little ch- 
ftinbbfai n. »nS^ so. 
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elkoice, IBa^I/. «Ien. 

choose to, tDoflot iV. irr 

clivrch, Stit^f. >en. 

city, <^tabtfi tobte. 

cleanly ac^,^ retnlt4^. 

clear, flar. 

cle-ver, flug (ft in camp.). 

climate, filima n. *a*9» 

close v., fc^licien 0. 

close t — close by adv., bamhtn* 

clumsy, itngefd^tcft* 

coachman, fiutfcf^r m. *Td, st. 

cold, fait (a in comp. ). 

colleague, GoQcgc m. ccn^ sen. 

collection, ^ammlung/. «flen. 

colonel, Oberfl m. sten, ten. 

come, f omtttctt 0, f. ; c. bade, )urncfs 

f ommcn, toicbcrf ommcn ; c. in, l^t* 

cinf ommen ; e. on, licranf omnKit ; c. 

past, oorbcif omntcn ; fail to c», 

au^bkiben O. f. 
comfort, 3:rofl m. rM, 
comfortable, he^utm. 
command, 9tft^l m, %{$, sU, 
commission, Vuftrag m. s%9, «llge» 
compact, Ocrtrag m, s^9, «&9e. 
companion, ®<fd|irt( m. « en, «en. 
company, Ocfcllfd^ft/. «ien. 
compel, iwhtgctt 0, 
complain, f lagctt* 
complaining, Stlagm n. •ni, 
complete, ooOlflan^Ig. 
comprehend, begreifcn 0. 
comrade, ftamcrab m. t\A, sbcn. 
concerned, bct|ieiligt (in, bti)» 
concert, Gimcert n. iii, tit, 
conduct, (= guide) fufpttn; (= behave) 

fidt bctragcn O. 
confess, gcflel^en 0. 
confidence, Ocr iraw w n. »n4. 
connect t — ^be connected, )«faaM 

nunliangen O. 
conqueror, Sefbgcr m. »t<, »r. 
Conrad, ftonrab. 
conscious, ffc^ (dot.) bcwuft* 
consent, )ufagctu 
consider (= meditate), ttberlc'gcn; 

(= regard as, deem) eroi^tcti/ (altcti 

O. fur {ace.) 2^7. 
eonsideration, (= reason) 9ntitbm. 

sU9, sfinbe. 
constantly, imnter. 
contain, entffaiten O, 
contented, )ufricb(ti. 
continue, bktbeti O. f. 
contrary t— «n the c, brngcgra. 
convent, ftloflcr n, tti, «dfler. 
convince, ubenett'gcti. 
cook, ftocbiti /. snnen. 
copy, obfc^reibcti O. 



comer, CiVc /. ccn ; •• ha«ae« CUk 

ban* n. »fed, «aufer. 

cosy, tranli^. 

costly, f oflbar. 

cough, 4^itflen m. «n<. 

counsellor •— state c, 9taat#ratf| 
m. et^9, «&t^e. 

country, £anb n. ebe9, «Anber ; na- 
tive c, Oatcrloiib «k «bd ; excur- 
sion into the c, itmSbpattUf, *txu 

courage, Stutb m. eft^e^. 

courageous, mutbig* 

course, £aiif m, »fe9. 

courtly, bd#id^ 

cousin. Better m. »r9, «r; (female) 
<Soufftte/. sen. 

cover, Mrbccfeii* 

co^r, 9tu\^f. sfi^e. 

co-vrard, veigling m. «g6, «g(. 

creep, fric^Kn 0, 

cre-vr, Otoittift^ft/. «ten. 

crime, Berbrecbcn n» *n<y sn. 

criminal, Berbrecber m. eV0, sr. 

cross (= go over), binfibcrfabm 0. f* 

cry, Kttf m. »fc<, sfe.— cry out, anU 
f<4reten 0. 

cup,3:affe/. nn, 

curious, neisgierig* 

cushion, fti#m m» «tif , •«• 



daily, t5gli^. 

dance v., tattsem 

danger, Oefabr/ ^xtn. 

dangerous, ^abHic^. 

darh, btinfel ; d. blue, bimfelbUni. 

date, IDattttn m. «m9, «ta. 

daughter, Zodi^Uf f. *&<^ter ; d« of 

the liJng, ftdnig«tp^ter/. «&i^ter. 
da-wn v., graueit. 
day, Zag m. «gc<, ^ge. 
dazzle, bletiben* 
dead, tobt, geflorbeit 47.1. 
death, Xpb m. »be<. 
deceive, b<ntergc'ben 0., betrfigen (7. 
decide, eittfcbcibcii O, 
deed, Zbat/. stcn. 
deep, tief. 

defend, oertbeibigen* 
defender, Bertbeibiger m. n^, n, 
Aety, frozen {dot. ). 
dejected, nicbergefd^Iagciu 
deliverance, Settimg/. 
depart, oerreifeti f. ; d« ttoa^ life, 

abfcbeiben 0. f. 
departure, Slbfdfe/. 
depiction, ®4>ilbenmg/ »ev. 
design, Bprl^obett n, tni, *n ; ftbfldfi 

f, 'Attt 47.8. 
desire, guftf. 

U 
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•fiffe. 
detectable, abfd^lic^ 
devise, au^bcnfeti N. irr, 
de-votldn, iirgebiutg/ 
dlctlonarjr, IRortttbud^ n. *<l^§, «&(^er. 
die, f^rbcit O. f. ; die out, ocr^tns 

menf. 
differ, a(iM<d^ 0. f. 
dlAenlt, fd^tD«r. 
dine, |U O^ittag effbi O., fiwifm. 
dinner s — ^for d., |U Ottttog. 
dip, touclKn. 
direct, ri<4ftn; d. to, cinlcgcti bti 

(dot.) 47.6. 
directly, glei<4. 
dlsafi^reeable, nnattgctie^m ; be d. 

to, miflfaaen O. (dot.). 
disappear, ocrfi^wtn^en 0. f. 
discontented, un)ufH«bcn. 
discourtesy, Un^oflid^Uitf, 
discover, cn^cfen. 
disease, fbnmtl^itf. «ten. 
dlsbonest, nticl^rlic^. 
displease t — ^be displeasing to, 

tttiifaUai 0. {dot.). 
distant, ttttftmu 
do, tl^uu O.J ma^ftn 21.10, fc^afpen 0. 

55; do -vrltboat, €nibtf)ttn (gen.) ; 

be done, gcfc^c^cn O. f. 25.8; 

{itrengthening a reqitest) hod) 29.20 : 

08 aui^y in qt^estionSy negative 

phraaea^ and imperative^ not to be 

rendered. 
doctor, Vrjt m. *M, SeTjte. 
doc,' ^mnb m. »Ui, «be ; little d., 

^fiti^d^cit n. sni, sn. 
dominion, ^rrfi^afit^ 
door, Zlpitr /. sten. 
doubt, dtocifcl m. .*% rl. — v. ht^toeh 

fe(n ; d« of, )tDcifcIn an {dat.). 
doubtAiI, iioetfcl^aft. 
doubtless, too^U 
do'vrn,ttiebcr,iiittcr^^{ttimter,6<c. ; see 

the verba. 
do-wn-flo^rlng, ^vuntttflit%tnb, ^crs 

nic^crflicflcut. 
do-wnrlgbt, toa^r* 
draugbt t— dr. of air, £ttft)ttg m. 

dra-w t—dr. near or nlgb, l^tvam 
lidfyen \., M n&l^etn 59; dr. on 
(clothes eta), an^itf^tn 0. 

fra-vrlng-roont, Ocfc0f<4aft*|imiiKr 

H. *tif ft, 

dreadftil, ft^recf ({^. 

dress, itUib n. *Ui, sbet. 

drink v., tritifcti O. — nonn^ Octranf 

n. »U, sle. 
drive* (rs drive away) fortfrclben O. ; 



(= go in a carriage) faffttn O. f. ; 

be driven up, wyrfaSfttu O. f. 
dro-vrn, crtrinfett O. f. 
duke, 4^r40g m. sgS, sge. 
d-vrell, tDO^nm; d^r. upon^ isa4^ 

l^angen O. {dot.). 
d-vrelllng, tBo|iniuig/. *%en. 



eacb «^-e. one, feb ; e. otber, dnan* 

btt ; ficb» tm*, ctub (155.4). 
ear, O^r n. evti, sten. 
earlier adv., tl^tt* 
early, frub* 

eartb, €?rbc ; on e., auf H^rben (95). 
eartbly, irbifcb* 
east, Oflctiy m. stt^. 
easy, Ici^t. 
eat, effcn 0. 

edge, fftanb m. sM, stmlet, 
edition, flu^Qahtf. sen. 
education, ^nitiun^f. 
egreglously, getooUtg. 
eltber conj.^ ettttoebcr. 
elgbt, a(bt 
elder, alttr. 
elderly, alttid^* 
eldest, alttfk. 
eminence, fUn^ol^f. een. 
emperor, $taifct tn. fv9, *x, 
enclose In, beilegcti {dot. ). 
end, CFnbc n. it%, sen. 
endure, eH«ibett O. 
enemy, 9<<nb m. sbd, ebe ; 9etnbfat/. 

«nnen 24.2. 
engaged by, ergHfpen ^on 47.8. 
Engllsbman, <inglanbcr m. stS, st. 
Engllsb-woman, ^^glditbcriit /. 

ennen. 
enjoy, fEcb frenctt {gen.), 
ennui, £angcw«i(e/. 
enormous, ungcbeuer. 
enougb, gctiug; bave en. of; fatt 

bobcn (ace). 
entire, ganj|. 
entreaty, fdititf. sen. 
enviable, benetben^iDcrtb* 
equal v., gIei4>(ommen 0. f. (do^.). 
errand, Vuftrag m. sgS, sAge. 
escape v., ctttgcbcn 0. f. (da^.), entflit- 

bcn 0. f. (do/.), cntloufcn 0. f. 
estate, ®ut n. stS, efiter. 
Burope, <Suro|>a n. sa'S. 
even, au<4» f«(bfl 86.1, fogar 59. 
event, ^rcigtti^ n. *^t%, t^t ; lead- 
ing ev«, ^auptcrcigtiifl n. s^t%, sffe. 
evening, Vbctib m. sbf, «be ; May 

ev., Otaiabcttb m. sb<, sbe ; tbls ev.« 

bctttc 9lbcnb. 
eventide. Vbenb}cit>l 
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ever, fe, ItmaH* 

every, {tb (190) ; every one, |cb<rs 

monn (187); everytbing, aUti; 

everyvrbere, fibcralL 
evident, offenbar. 
evil cuij.y ubel. — noun^ ttcbel n. tU, el. 
exactly, gtvabe, gan} 29.5. 
examine, httva6)ttn* 
example, SBeifptcI n. eI8, At, Oorbilb 

n. sbd, «ber ; for ex., )um SBcifptcK 
exceedingly, ^o^fl. 
excellent, «>ortr<f^id>, oudgC)«id|^n(t. 
excnreion, 9ludf[ug m. t^i, s^uge ; exc. 

into tbe country^ Sanbpartte /. 

sen ; monntain-excnrsion, SBcrgs 

panic/ sen. 
execute, auif&^nn, 
exert, htfkrtbtn. 
exertion, ^(nflrengung/. sgen. 
exile (= banished person), Skrbonttt 

ctdj. as noun. 
expuBct, enoartcit* 
express adj. , an9!tt&d\id^» 
extent, ^luftbet^nung /. 
extraordinary, aujerorbehtlUf^. 
extreme, auterifl. 
eye, Slugc n. sed, sen. 



fkce, Oeffi^t n. std/ ster. — v. go to 
. face, cntgegcnacl^cn 0. f. (<2a/.). 
fkde, oenoclfen f. 

foil t — f. to come, oxiiMtihtn O. f. 
fiiin t — -vronld f.,md^tc {pret.subj.). 
fiiitl&Atl, gctreu. 
feU, fan«n 0. f. 
false, falfc^. 
family, ^atntfic/ «en. 
femine, ^ungcrinot(^ f, 
far, toett, fern. 
ferther, nwitcr. 
fete, ®c^icffal n. sU, sle. 
fateful, Mrl^ongniioon. 
fatlker, Safer m. sxi, *ater. 
fbult, ®(^ulb/ sben. 
Faust, ^aufk m. tt9. 
fear v., furcl^ten, (cfSrcl^tcn 39.6. — 

nouHy ^Ingfl/. 
fearAil, fur<i^terK(^ 
feel (= be sensible of) cmpfittbcn 0. ; 

(= find one's self) fi(^ ful^kn 39.8, }u 

Ohitbc feist 41.6. 
«Bll, fallen. 
fello-vr, Onrf^K f^ «<% 'Cn ; ftcrl m. 

sM, ste 48.9. 
fello-vr-being, f9ello-«r*man« fEftiU 

mcnf<^ m. ef^en, sfd^en. 
fSertile, fnid^ttac 
fervent, innig. 
Ibstival, %tik n. stci# stf . 



fetcb out, bcrau^l^olen. 

fe-w, menig ; a fe-w, eini^tpl 

field, 9elb 91. sbeS, «ber. 

flftb, funft. 

fifty, fiinf|i0. 

figbt, fec^ten 0., itnlten 0. 45.1!^; fi 

one's vray, fi^ f^Iagcn 0. 
fill, crfuaen, (an office etc.) bcfktbrn 

23.4. 
finally, cnblid^. 
find, finben 0. 
fine, fdi^on. 
finisbed, fcrtig. 
firm, fefl. 
first adj., tvfk — adv. ttft, sncrfl 37.10 ; 

at f., am 9Infang 67; in tbe f. 

place, erflcnd. 
fisb, 9^tf4> m. sS^ei, 'fd^e. 
fit v., pafTen {dot.). 
five, fiinf. 

fix, lieften (on, onf). 
flat, fiat^. 
flee, fiiebcn O. f. 
floor, 9u#bobcn m. »n<. 
flour, aStebl n^ <(ed. 
flo-vr do^rn, btnuntcrflicficn 0, f. 
flo-wer, Olume/. sen. 
fly oir, fortf|i(gcn 0. f. 
foam V. , f^aumen. 
foe, 9emb m. sbed, sbe. 
follo-vr, folgcn f. {dat.\ na<^fo(grn f. 

{dot.) 43.3, nac^fommen 0. f. 42.4; 

f. after, nad>folgen f. {dat.). 
foolisb, tbdrtc^t. 
fbot, 9rui rn. s^t$, sfl^e. 
for prep. ^ fur (ace.) SB3.24; (wait, hope 

for) auf {ace.) ; (for fear) ©or (dot.); 

(for reasons) au$ {dat.)\ (for first 

time) su (dat) ; (for a certain time 

until now) felt (dat.) 35.7, 42.1; (= 

daring) long {after ace.) ; (ask for) 

um: often to he omitted^ the noun 

being put in tfie dative, 
for (wnj.^ benn. 
forbid, oerbleten 0. 
force, iwlngen ; (= impose by violence) 

aufbrlngen 0. 27.20. 
forest, SSalb m. sbed, sfilber ; little &, 

9Ba^dl>en n. txiB, sn. 
forget, oergefTen 0. {gen. or ace.). 
former, friiber ; tbe f . {opposed to 

latter) fen (166.1). 
formerly, frufier, oormatt. 
fortb, fort. 

fortune t — good f«, Olficf fk «tt. 
four, oler. 

Frank, 9nuii| m. sjen^. 
Frederick, 9rlebrld|^ m. st^i. 
free euij. , frei ; f. from care, forgcn* 

frel.— v., befreten (from. au#). 
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Freneln, frati|(fifi^ 

Frenelunan, Sfrati|ofe m. »tn, «en. 

friend, 9rettiib m. sU9, »U ; 9r(Uit^tti 
/. ennen. 

firiendly, fretmbUd^. 

flrom, von {d€U.)\ au$ (dat.) 31.2, 
86. 2 ; (hide, protect from) oor (dat ). 

fugitive, 91uc^tling m. egS, »0e. 

furioue, nrat^cnb. 

ftun&isb, (= deliver) licfem ; (= pro- 
vide with fumitare) niDbltren. 

farttter adv. ^ tocitcr. — v, bcfdrbcnu 

feature noun^ Hutunftf, 



gain «., gctDfamcn O. 

garden, ®art(ti m. tn9, •Arten. 

gardener, Partner m. ni, et, 

gate, Z^or n. svi9, exe, 

general, 9e(b^crr m. »xn, steo. 

generous, frtigcbig. 

gentle, gart (& in comp.), 

genuine, e^t* 

Germany, ^tntfdilUmh n. »b4. 

get, (= obtain) Mommtn 0. ; (= 
fetch) l^olctt 44.6 ; (= become, grow) 
loerben O. f. ; (get mto prison) Corns 
moi O. f . ; (get in the way) tttttn O. 
f. 46.8; get ready, ffc^ httcit mas 
d^n ; get in, fiimmflcigcti 0. f. ; 
get doivn, licruntcrilciQen 0. f. ; 
get on, oorwarM at^tn O. f. ; get 
out of, f^isctt 0. f . aui {dot. ) 29.4 ; 
get tl&rougl&, burc^fommen 0, f. 

gbost, ®€ifk m, sM, ster. 

ghostly, %tifttxWu 

girl, 9Rab(^n n. -sni, sn ; servant- 
girl, S)i(nflmab<^cn n. snS, sn. 

give, aebctt O. ; (give a lecture) ^ah 
ten 0. ; give up, aufgcben ; give 
-way, nadi^gebcn. 

glad, fiwii ; be g. to, gem a<2v. 

gladly, gemc. 

gladsouie, Icbctiftfrofi. 

glass, 9Ia* n. »\t&, s&fer; pair of 
glasses, f&xiUtf. ^en. 

glorious, lierrlic^f gar fpcrrli^ 59. 

glory, 9lu^m m. smed. 

go, gct^cn 0. f. ; go away, fortgc|»cti, 
n>(9gc|)cn; go back, jurucf gef^cti ; 
go do-vrn, utttergcf^cn ; go to fitce, 
entgcgenge^en {dat.) ; go off, ocrreis 
fen f. ; go on, loeitergcticn ; go on 
al&ead, oorangct^cn ; go out, ^ixa 
au*faf)ren O. f. ; go over, t^tntibcrs 
gei)«n ; go past, t>orub«rg(l[)cn ; go 
there or tiki titer, f^tngef^en 21.8, 9 ; 
go along -vrith one, mttgc(^cit; 
gone, fort 29. IS. 

goal, 3icl n. sled, stc. 



good, gm ; g. fortune, •Utcf tk •M, 
government, Xcgicnnig/. sgeB« 
grandfetl&er, <Srof|oal«r»i» «vdr aAtcr. 
grandmotber, ^roianittcr/. •ftttcb 
grandson, <SnleI m. «tt, «L 
grant, g(tod|yrcn» gebcti O. 43. 2l 
gratcfta (= agreeable), wo|»U|^ittii^. 
grave nouriy 9rab n. *bed, 'aber. 
grave adj, (s heavy), grof (5 tn 

com/?. ). 
great, grof (5 in comp.\ f^od^ (120.4^ 

139.1) 14.1, 37.8. 
greatly, fe$r, 
ground, Oobcn m. »ni» 
grow, wac^fcn O. f. ; (= become) men 

ben; gr. up, aufwac^fen; gr« 

-worse, fid^ ocrfc^Ie<ibtcni ; lUgb* 

gro'w^n, bod|^gctoa4^en* 
guardian, Oonnsutb m. M, »ftnbo. 
guest, OafI m. *M, » &{te. 
guide, 9ubr<t m. st^, «t. 
guilty, fdl^ttlbig. 
gun, 9&<i^Uf' *tn. 
guslii, ^ertwrflrdiiicit f. 



habit, ®ctDO|inbeit/ »teB* 

hail (of weather), l^agcbu 

haUl ^ill 

half, balb ; h. past eight, Ifatb iwtm. 

hand, ^ostb/. «anbe ; ou the other 

h., bagegen* 
handsome, ft^on* 
happen, gef^Kl^cn 0. f. ; h. to, ^f^ 

nen f . 
happiness, ®(itcf n, *t9, 
happy, glucfli(^» 
hard, flarf (& in comp,) 146. 
hardly (= scarcely), fouw* 
harm v., fi^aben (dai,), 
hasten, f!^ bccUcm 
hat, ^ttt m. *M, «ftic« 
hate, bafTen. 
haughty, ^odftttUtifi$» 
have, baben N. irr. ; as attx'y^ %«lbm 

or fein O. f. ; have to {with injin, 

S4aiILlc) baben )tt, mttfTen ; {with 

obj. and pa*t part,) laffcn 0, {with 

ifijln.). 
he, er (151), bet (166.25) ; he who, 

tDer27.8. 
head, fiopf m. •\ti, tSpfe. 
heal, bctlcn. 
health, ®efunbbeit/. 
healthy, gefunb. 
hear, l)bttn, 

hearer, 3ub6rer m, «ti, «t. 
heart, 4^er) n. s(en9, »|en ; at heart, 

oon J^xytvu 
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l&eed, ac^tett {gen.) IS. 10; a^^tcn auf 

(ace.) 12.6, 46.16. 
belpv., fftiftn 0, {dot.). — noun. ^U 

fe/. 
iLelplesgness, ^tilfloflgfeit/. 
benoefortH, (finftig. 
Henry, ^einrid>. 
bere, ^itt. 

liero, <^Ib m. sben, sben. 
berself, fld> or fclbf* or fclber (1 55). 
bide, ocrbcrgm 0., ocrftectcn (from, 

vov) 49.1. 
bigb, f)od^ (120.4, 139.1); bigb- 

bigbly, f)6d)fl 41.8. 

bUl, ^QC\ m. A9, «I. 

bimsclf {reji. obj.) fl^ ; (in appos'n) 

itlbtv, ftlhn. 
bis, fcin (157), ber (161). 
bistory, ®<f4)i(^tc/. «en. 
bitbcrto, bid ie^t. 
boarse, f^tHtv* 

bold :— b. still, fim ^altm O. 
borne (= to one's home), f^tim ; at b., 

bonesty, iSffvUdfUit f. 

bonor, ^^rc/. «en ; in b., %u iSffvtn 

(95) ; man' o/ b., @^renmann m. 

sti9, sdnner. — v. bec^rem 
bonorable, cl)rbar. 
bope v., ^offen (for, auf), — houn^ 

^offhuttg/ sgen (of, auf). 
bopeful, boffimngdoofl. 
borse, ^ferb n. sbcd^ sbe. 
boat, 9Birtf) m. st^ed, st^e. 
bostile, Uinbiid^. 
bostler, ^taUtntd^t m. ttS, sit, 
bot, b<t#* 
bonr, <3tunbc/. sen; quarter of an 

b., Owrtelfhinbe/. sen. 
bouse, ^aM n, *\ti, sAufer ; comer 

b., @(f ^aud n. i\t%, s&ufer ; little 

b., ^audc^cti n. end, en ; to our b., 

%vi itnd 83. a 
bover, fd>n>ebett. 
botv, toie ; boiv many, n>icoi<I« 
bo-vreirer, ahtv, boc^ 44.2. 
bundred, l^utibcrt. 
Hungarian, Ungar m. st8, stn. 
bnngry x — be b., pungent. 
bunter, 3agcr m. std, sr. 
burl. w«rfen O. (at, auO* 
busbamd, SDIantt /?». end, s&nner. 



I, <* (151). 

if, toetiit ; or escpressed by the inverted 

order (433). 
Ill, frani (& in comp.). 



Illness, Jtronf^eit/. *kn. 
illumine, be(cud>ten. 
imagine, fid) {dot.) einbilbcib 
immediate, augenblicflid^* 
imminent, oor^anbem 
impart, mittf)tiUn» 
implore, onflebcn. 
importance, tBic^tfgfeit/. 
important, bebeutcnb. 
impossible, unmoQlid)* 
imprisonment, ®tfanQtnfdfaftf. 
improbable, unnaf)rid)tinUd)» 
imprudent, uttoorfidi^tig. 
in adv.y (= in hither) tftrtin»—i!)rev.^ 

in {dat. ) ; (ia yard, country, casue, 

spot) auf {dat.) ; (= in respect to) on 

23.2, 50; (concerned ia) bei ; in tbis 

manner or "way, auf bicfe 9Bctfc ; 

in tbat conj.y inbem. 
incessant, unouf|»drIi(^ 
inclination, 9letgung/. sgen ; £ufl/ 

36.1. 
inclined t — ^be i. to, iugcneigt feiti 

{dat). 
incomprebensible, unb<greiflid|^. 
inconcei-rable, unbenf bar* 
inconsiderate, rucf ftd)tdIo<. 
increase, (= make higher) tt^6f)cn ; 

(= make more numerous) Mrme^ren ; 

(= become greater) }un<(^mcK 0, 
Incredible, unglaublkf^ 
indeed, nolyl, inav 82.7, i>4. 
independent, felbflanbtg* 
indilTerent, gleiij^gultig. 
indistinct, unbeutlt^* 
industrious, f[ci#ig. 
infiillible, unfcf^Ibar. 
influence, Q^influfi m. 9^ti, vflfTc* 
inbabitant, 4?tn»o^ner m. sx9, *t 

81.2, Scwof^ner m. ni, *t 22.6. 
injure, fc^abctt {dot, ). 
injustice. Unrest n. si%. 
inkstand, SintenfofI n. effed, s&ffer. 
inn, SBirtbdband n. 9\^%, sdufer. 
innocent, unfc^nlbig* 
insist on, bef^ell^en O. auf {ace.) 26.4, 

bring(nauf27.24 
intend, bcabf7d|^tigen. 
interest one*s self for, fld^ atnte!^'. 

men 0. {gen. ). 
interrupt, unterbrcdj^'en 0. 
into, in {ace.) ; (into the country) auf 

{ace. ). 
inirisible, unftc^tbar. 
in-vite, cinlaben 0. 
Irisbman, Srianbcr m. *t%, ft. 
is, ifl (289.2). 

it, c*, tt, fU (1541), berfelbc etc. (171). 
Italian adj.^ italienifd). — novn^ 3ta< 

Itcner m. ix9, ft. 
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J»nuary, 3anuar m. »ti. 
Jestiing noun, ®<^r) m. 'itS, «|e. 
Jesus Clirlit, 3(fu* <S(^rtfhi4« gen. 

3eftt C^rilU ete. (107). 
JTe-w, 3it^ m. «(n, »en. 
Je^rel, 3un»cl m> »I^r *Un* 
Jolm, 3o|)ann m. ^nS. 
Join one's self, fic^ grfclleit. 
Journey, fUeiftf. sen ; take a J*, ocrs 

reifm. — ^v., J. o-ver, (crctftn* 
June, 3itni m^ '1*0. 
Just adv., (= precisely, exactly) gcrabe, 

ebcn ; (= just now) focbeti ; J. novr, 

focbcti ; J. as, cbcttfo wit 55. 



keep, cr^atten 0. ; k. silent or si- 
lence, f(^t9etsctt 0. 

kind <idj,, frcunMic^. 

kind noun : — a k. of, cine fUrtf. eten. 

kindness, ®tfanidUitf. sten. 

king, ftonig m. «gd, ^ge ; daughter 
of the k., ftdittgMo^ter/. s&c^ter. 

kiss v., fuffen. 

knift, fSfttf^tt n. tt9, sr. 

knock, pod)m (at, an aec.) 47.5. 

kno-vr, (= be acquainted with) Unntn 
Ni irr. ; (= be aware of, apprehend) 
toiffen N. irt\ ; (a language) (onmn 
If. irr. ; know of, toiffen 41.8. 

kno-vrn, befanttt. 

kno^r ledge, flBiffctt n. «ii8, sti; to my 
kn., ntcittcd tBiffett*. 

labor, fitbtit f. sten. 

lad, 3<tnd< ^> *cnr ^<i>* 

laden, helahtn* 

lady, Xamt f. «en ; young 1., ^taus 

Icttt n. «n8, sti. 
lake, ^e m. sti, sen. 
lauip, Sampc/. sen. 
land, £anb n. sbed, ebe or sAnber. — v. 

lanben. 
landlord, tBirtfi m. st^8, st^e. 
landscape, £anbf<^aft/. »ten. 
large, grofi (5 27i conip. ). 
last, Ic^t ; (= preceding the present, of 

times) «>ori9 30.2; — adv. (= the last 

time) }ulc$t 35.5.; at 1«, (tibli<4. 
late, f|>at. 
lately, tiettn<4. 
la^ryer, 9lbt>ofat m. «ten, sten. 
lay, (egcn. 
lead v.y fu^ren. 
leaden, bleicm. 
leader, Qfiibrcr m. st8, st. 
leading e-vent, ^upteretgnif n. 

•ffe«, sffc. 
leaf; Olatt n. st«, s&ttev. 



learn, crfa^reit O. 

learned adj.^ gele^rt. 

least, itiinbe^; in the I., to mb»^ 

beflett ; at 1., wcttigflctii. 
leave, laffett O. 46.5 ; (= quit) oerfaffen 

O. ; 1. behind, j|urficf laffcn. — 7u)un, 

take 1. of, fBLbWtb nc^mcti O. »un 

{doU. ). 
lecture, Oorlefung/. sgen. 
left, (= remaining) ubHg ; be 1., hlth 

httt 0. f. ; ha-ve 1., no<ft l^abai N. 

irr. ; (= not right) linf ; to the 1. 

nad|^ linFd. 
legitimate v., (egMmiren* 
lend, Uib«n 0. 
less, menigcr. 
let, IdfTen 0. ; 1. in, cittlaffen ; h^fort 

an itijln., jin imperative sense, to ht 

rendered by imperative. 
letter, Srief m. sfe«, sfe; litUe 1., 

93ricfd>ett n. snd, sn ; letter-carrier, 

SBricftrager m. siS, «t. 
le-vel v., cbncn. 
liberation, Sefreitmg^ 
library, Oibliotl^ef / s!en. 
lie, Kegen 0. 
life, £eben n. sn8 ; all my 1., ntein 

£<bcnlang; mode of 1., Seben^ioeife 

/. / story of (one's) 1., £cbcndge- 

fc^ic^tc/. sen. 
light (= kindle), anflecfen. 
like adj., q\tid^ (dat). — v. should 1., 

moc^te Ipret. subj.). 
like-vrise, cbenfall*. 
listen to, juboren {dat.). 
little, (= small) flettt ; often to be ren- 
dered by a diminutive in sc^en or sletn 

(410.1) ; (= a Uttle) tocntg. 
live, toobticn. 
living t — manner of 1«, £ebett^ 

wclfe/. 
lock, iufcf^Hcficti 0. 
I<ondon, £onbon n. »ni. 
long adj., lan^ (a in camp.); I. since 

or I, ago, latiQfk, fdj^oti Iangc89.7; 

a 1. time, lange adv. 
long v., ffdl^ fcl^nctt (for, nadfdat.). 
longer t — no 1., nicbt mtbt ; not 

much 1., tti^t mcbr lange. 
look v., fdiauen».feb<n 0. (in, in ace.) 

36.8; (= search) fucbcn; 1. after, 

nacbfc^cn 0. (dat.); 1. at, anfeben 

O. ; 1. back, )unicfbltcfen ; 1. for, 

fu(^«n ; (= appear) au^febcn 0., fUt^ 

andncf»m«n O. 40.6. 
look noun, SBHcf m. s(ei, s(e. 
lord, £orb m. t\)i, sbS. 
lose, Mrlicrcn O. :— ^loss, Ocrlnfl m. 
lot, £oo» n. sfed, sfe. [sll, vie. 

Itouisa, £ouif( /. ccni. 
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love v., litbtn; 1. In return, mubcrs 

licbeti. ^nonn, titht f. 
lover, mthtnh adj. as noun. 
lo'ir, (= not high) nicbrig; (= not 

loud) Icifc. 
Ifucea, tuccaf. »a*8. 



mad, U>U*. 

madman, 9tafcnb adj. as noun, 

make, madfdi, mac^cn iu 83.9 ; (m. a 
compact) fi^Iicflcn O. ; m. use of, 
ftc^ bebienen (gen.). 

man, flDlantt m. snS, s&nner ; (= hnman 
being, of either sex) fBUnfdf m. s\^tn, 
sft^en ; m. of Honor, ^f^ttnmann m. 
sn9, s&nner or «nleut( (100.2) ; old n&., 
®rcid m. sfeS, sfe. 

uianager, Scrtoaltcr m. st8, st. 

manner, tBeife/. sen ; ui. ot living, 
£ebcti«wcifc/ ; in tbis m., auf biefe 
JBcife. 

many, pUU pi. ; hoiir m., toieotcl. 

marble, SOtamtor m. «r9. 

marcb, tnarfcbircn. 

marlc v., mcrfen. — noun (= peculi- 
arity), ^i^tnitfyaftf. «tcn. 

Mary, Wtatkf. ^enS. 

magter, SKeifier m. etd, st. 

matter, $Ittg(Iegenbeit/. sten. 

maturely, reiflicb* 

May, SDlat m. saie^ ; May evening, 
fBtaiabenh m. »H, she. 

may, (wishing^ conjecture) mogcn Ni 
irr. ; (possibility) tonntn Ni irr. 29. 
17 ; (permission) btirfcn N. irr. 38.6 : 
often to be omitted^ the following 
verb being rendered by prea. (or 
perf.) subj. 

mean v., mtintn, follcti N, irr. 38.9. 

means, Wlittti n. eU, A, ; by m. of, 
burcb {ace. ) ; by no m., feimdnMgcd ; 
by tbat m., babur«^. 

medicine, SDlebidn/. 

meet, begeatten f. {dot.) ; m. again, 
ficb wicberfebett 0. 48.2; m. to- 
getber, i^ufammetttrcffeit 0. f.;come 
to m., ctttgegenfommen 0. \. {dat. ). 

meeting, Sufammcttfunft/. sfinfte. 

mention, tiennen JV. irr. 

mercbant, ftaufmatiR m. *ni, sAnner 
or sfleute (100.2). 

mercy t — bave m. on, ficb crbarmen 
igen. ). 

merit, Ocrbienfl m. sM, «te. 

messenger, fSott m. sen, sen* 

metbinlcs, micb bttnft. 

migbt v., (possibility) Fdnnen iV. irr. : 
often to be rendered by pret. (or 
plup.) subj. ; compart may. 



niigbty, ma^tig. 

mild, ittifb. 

mile, VktiXtf. sen. 

niind, ®eifl m. sfleS. 

niindful t — be m. of, gcbenfdt {gerL) 
N. irr. 

niineral, WtinttaX n. sId, ^lieiu 

niinute, (of time) SDltoitte /. ees* 

minutely, genau* 

misdemeanor, Oergebcti n. tui, mtu 

niiser, ®ci)bal^ f^.. s\ei, *alfe. 

misfortune, ttnglucf n. sI8. 

mistaken t — ^be m., ft<b trrcm 

mock at, fpotten ijgen.). 

mode of life, £(bendn>cife/» 

moment, 9lugenbHcf m. sli, tie, 

monarcb, 9)lonarcb fn,- s^en, sd^en. 

money, ®<Ib n. shei, sber. 

montb, flDlonat m. siij ete ; autumn 
m., 4^(rbflmonat m. sW, »te. 

more, nubr; ni. and ui., immer 
mebr : before adj. or adv.^ to be ren- 
dered by the comparatioe degree. 

moreover, ubngeitd* 

morning, Wtot^tn m. tnS, sn. 

most, {adv.) am mcfflett 48.5 : before 
adj. or adv.y to be rendered by the 
superlative degree. 

motber, Wtnttetf. sfitter. 

mountain, Serg m. sgeS, sge ; m.- 
range, ®ebirge n. se%, ee ; m* ex- 
cursion, fStv^pavtit f. sen. 

move, (intr.) jiebeit 0. f. 80.4; {tr \ 
betoegctt 0. 

Mr., ^err m. *«. 

Mrs., 9tau* 

mncb, otcl ; {adv. qualifying verb or 
participle) fcbr; (much like) gem 
37.4. 

murder, Stoi^ m. sbeS. 

uiurderer, flUlorbcr m. stS, «r. 

uiusic- lesson, SDhifSfhinbe/. sen. 

musket, ®ctocbr n. st9, ste. ' 

must, mufTen iV. irr. 

uiy, tneitt (157 «to.). 

myself; mi(b o** fdbfl or felber (155. 
2,5). 

name, fftamt m. send, sen ; be n. of; 

{nom.) beiften O. 
nation, 9^olf n. steS, s5t!er. 
native country, Oaterlanb n. sbd. 
natural cbaracter, 9{atur/. 
near adj., nal)* — v., ficb nabeti (<2a^.); 

dra^r n., ^tvanna^en f. 
necessary, notbwcitbtg 20.10, ndtbfg 

44.6. 
need, v., bebtirfcn If. irr. {gen.)^ hqj 

tbtg bobcn N. irr. {ace.) 2ft. li, 
neediU, notbig. 
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neighbor, fftadiibav m. *t9, ttn, 

neither adv.^ wcbcr, aud^ . . . nid^t 68. 

nepheur, 9lefftf m, *tn, <en. 

never, nit, nintmcrmef^r 60. 

ne'w, neu. 

ne^va s — piece of n., fftad^vid^tf, sten. 

nenrapaper, Seitutig /. cgen. 

niece, 9Hdfttf. <cn. 

nlf;h s— dra-vr nlf^h, ^vannafftn f. 

night, tftad^tf. <d<^te. 

ninety, itcun}ig. 

no, (negative answer) neiit ; tidj., feitt 
Od5.2); no less, nic^t tectiigcr; no 
longer or no more, nic^t mclS^r; 
no longer . . . anything, nidfti 
me^r 46.10 ; no one, OTieman^ (186). 

noble, tbtU 

noiseless, gcrauft^CoA. 

noisy, lamicn^. 

nor, noc^. 

not, ntd)t ; n. a, fetti (195.2). 

nothing, nid^ti. 

notice v., getoa^r tocr^cn 0. f. (act;.), 
bemcrfcn 66. 

KTovember, 9to9embtv m. $t8. 

nour, ie^U nun 53. 

number, 9lit}a^I /. ; in n., an btv 
3af}L 

numerous, %Ci!^lrtidh 

nurse, pflegett* 

nut, 9hi^/. »fif[e» 



oak, ^id^f. sen. 

oar, fHuber n, »v9, *t, 

oats, ^afer m. tv9, 

obey, 0eiior4^tt ((fa^ ). 

object v., einnxnbctt* 

oblige s — to ob., |u ®cfaIT(tt (any one, 

dat. ) ; be obliged, muffcti N. irr, 
obstinate, efgcnfinnig. 
obtain, beFomnKti O. 
occasion, ®cU^cn^titf. sten. 
«>ccur, (tntreffen 0. f. 
o'clock, U^r C^ll.S). 
October, October m. sr8. 
odious, 9tvf)a%U 
of, ©on (dai.) ; (hope of) fluf (otcr.) ; 

(make of) an* {dat.): gefierally to 

be omitted, and the governed noun 

put in the genitive. 
oflT, VHQ, baooR ; go oflT, wvreifen f . ; 

go roaring oiT, baoonbraufen ; 

shoot off, abfd)ief|en O. ; take off 

(clothes), au«)u^(u 0. 
offend, bebiblgcm 
offer, ONbtcten O. 
officer, Oifttitv m. rti, *tt. 
often, 9ft, oftcrd 40.5 ; as of. as, fo 

oft. 



old, alt (& in eomp.) ; old man, tirictt 

m. efed^ sfe. 
on, anf (ace or dat, 876) ; (on a day) 

an (dot.) ; dra-vr on, an^el^en O. ; 

get on, oonoartd gc^en 0. f. ; put 

on, anffe^en. 
once, tinmal ; o. more, no4> clnmal ; 

at o., ^UQitid), QUid) 44.6. 
one, tin (198) ; (= they, people) man 

(185) ; one another, un^, tud^, fUb 

(155.4). 
one*s self, fid^ or fttbtt or ftibfi 

(155.2,5). 
only, nur. 
open, frci32.2; op. air, %rtl, neut, 

adj. as noun. 
opinion, Stcinnn^ /. sgen^ Vnfld^t^ 

sten. 
opponent, Ocgner m. txi, *t» 
opportunity, ®tUQtnl)titf. sten. 
oppose, fi(^ nibcrfei^en (dcU. ). 
opposite J9r629., gcgenuber {dtU. 874). 
or, ober. 

orange, ftpidfintf. sen. 
order 7ioun : — in o. that, bamit, um 

bafi ; in o. to, um • • • }u. — v., be* 

flellcn. 
origin, ttrfprung m. sgS. 
original, urfpriinanc^. 
ornament, Qitvbtf. sen. 
other, anbcr. 
ought, follen iV! irr. 
our, unfer (157 etc.). 
ourselves, tm^ or felber or fclbfl 

(155.2,5). 
out s — out of, aui {dot.) ; get out 

of; fleigen O. f. oon (dot.). 
outside pr6p., auHer^alb (gen.). 
over adv., l^inubtv 2Q.2S ; o. and o., 

fort nnb fort.— ;>rcp., (= above) ubct 

{dat.)i (= across) iibcr {ace); (=; 

more than) uber. 
overcoat, llebcrrodP m. *U, s&tfc. 
overturn, nmmer'fen O, 
overiThelm, tibcr^au'fen. 
o-vrn CK^-j^ (igen. 
o^rner, S^efi^er m. std, st. 



pail, @jmer m. tH, *t. 

pain v., fc^mersen. 

painful, fd^merjUc^. 

painless, fd^mcr|Io4. 

painting, ®(mdlb( n. et9, sc. 

pair of glasses, ^viUtf. sen. 

palace, ^alafl m. tti, sdfte. 

pane, ^d^ibt f. sen ; ^vrindoir-p.^ 

9enfttvid^ibtf. »en. 
pant, feudien. 
J paper, (= newspaper) Ztitun^f. s^en. 
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pardon, 9et%tBfm 0, {dot. aee.). 

parents, ^ItempL 

Paris, Varii* 

parson, Vfarrer m. tx9, ct; 

part, ^til m. or n. sled, sle ; p. of 

tl&e -vrorld, OBeltt^eil m. tU, «Ie ; 

talco p. in, ^til ncf^tn^it O. an 

{dat,\ mitmadftn {ace,) 44.9. 
ftarty, 9arte</. >eien. 
>a8S, 9e^eit O. f. 55; p*by, wtbti^ti 

^en an {dot.) ; p. [something] oTer, 

fa^ttn 0. f. itiit [etwo«] fiber (ace.) 80.4. 
passenger, 9a#agtcr m. sHf sxt. 
past fwun^ Skrgangen^eit f.—adv.^ 

oorubcr, oorbei; go p., opnlbcrges 

\^tn O. f. ; flow p., oorfibciiltcllen O. 

f. an {dot.) ; l&air p. elgl&t, bon> 

nettit. 
patl&, SBcg m. »ge8, cgc* 
patience, Oebttib/. 
pay, besa^kit* 
peaccfttl, fdebHt^* 
peacl&, Vfirfic^c/. een^ 
peasant, Oiiiicr m. »Td/ »rn. 
people, (= nation) 9$oIf ti. «(e</ '(UeT ; 

(= folks) «ettte p«. 
percei-re, getoaI)im. 
perfect od;'., ooOflanbig. 
perform, ocrdcbt(n» 
perfomtanee, Sorflcnuitg /. «9en. 
perl&aps, otcHcic^t. 
periodical, Scitfd^Hft/. >teit. 
perisli., ttm'fommen O. f. 
permission, @r(auf»nf#/. 
permit, )tt9eb(n 0., erlauben 49.6. 
persecute, oerfolgcn* 
person, V«rfon/. *neii. 
personal, ^rfon({<b* 
petition, mtttf. >en. 
pliotograplL, Vbotogwpbfc/. *<»• 
pl&ysician, 9lri)t m. «te8, Slerate. 
picture, aSilb ti. «bed, ^ber. 
piece, ®tudf n. sf«, »le ; p. of news, 

9la<^rid)t/. *ten. 
pile up, oufb^ufcn. 
pious, fromiti. 

pity, (= something to be regretted) 
®(^ab( ; take p» on, f!<^ erbarmen 

(<7cn.). . . , 

place, Sitcne/. »en, Ort m. .ted, .te or 

Derter ; in tlie flrst pl», erfleii*. 
jplague, ipla%tn» 
plan, %ian m. *neS, »&ne. 
plate, XeOer m. «tS, *«. 
play v., fpieUn. 
pleasant, angenebm. 
please, (= be pleasant to) sefalwn a 

(daf.) ; (in poUte request) bitte {for 

td^ Mtte, I beg), %tmi^ad». 48.3. 
pocket, Xafcbc/. «<n. 



poison, 9ift n. rteS, sle* 

poisonous, giftig* 

Pole, Vo(c m. sen, •en. 

police, Vo«s<i/- 

poor, arm (& in comp.). 

population, ScvQiFcntng/. 

portitolio, Wtapptf. «en. 

positively, »abrbaftig» 

possession t — take p. of, fld^ htmadfi 
tigeit igen,). 

possible, tnoglicb ; not possibly, un? 
mpglicb* 

Potsdam St., ^otdbamcrfhrote/. 

pound, Vfunb n^ «bed, sbe. 

practice, ^wvffnf^eit f. sten* 

practising, prafttft^. 

praise, lobcn* 

precious, f pflbar. 

prefer to, licbcr adv. 29.23. 

prepare, oprbcreitett* 

presence, ®egenioart/. 

present noun^ (time) Oegcnioart /. , 
(gift) Oefdienf n, fU, fit ; for tbe 
pr,, pprlauflg«— adj., gegenioartiBf 
55, antpcfcttb 85. 9. —v. (= give) fcbcm 

(Cfl. 

pretext, Oprtoanb m. el9, sSnbe. 
pretty od^., nitbli^, ^fibfc^.^ — adv, 

(= tolerably), &icmlid^. 
price, 9r(i* m. sfeS, efe. 
priest, Vrfcfler m. ex&, tt, 
prince, Sriirj^ m. ettrx, sten. 
principle, Ontnbfa^ m. s^e6, s&^e. 
print, bntdPcn* 

prison, Oefangnifi n. effed, sffe. 
private ball, VHoatball m. «ld, sfiQc 
probable, toabrfcbeinltcb* 
produce, pprfubren (to, dot.). 
professor, Vrpfeffpr m. «td, «Ten 
promise v., ocrfprccbcn 0. — noun^ 

SkrfprMbcn n. snS, »n, 
proof; SBetoeU m. «fed, sfe. 
proper, recbt* 

property, ^tgentbum n. sm9. 
propket, 9rppb(t m. sttn, eten. 
prospect, 9ludf!(^t/. sten. 
protect, bef^u^cn (£rom, opr). 
proud, flpC)* 
pro-ride, (= supply) pcrfebcn 0. ; (« 

have on hand) bcfprgen lafTcn 0. 
provident, oprflcbtig. 
prudent, oprflcbtig* 
Prussian, Vreu#c m. een, »e«. 
public, pffentK<^* 
punctual, 9»unftU<b* 
pupil, ®(^(er m. std, st. 
pursuer, Skrfplgcr m. «t«, •». 
put, tf^iin O. 44.10; put on, auffcMti 
18.19, 86.8, otilegat 5a 
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quarter :^^ii« of an bovr, Oicrtels 
fhtntc /. »eii ; qn. ot the . tomrn, 

9tahttl)ta m. fil», »te. 
queen, tt^ni^inf, cnnen. 
quench, HitUn, 
question noun^ Vragc/. >en. — v., htf 

fra^cit. 
quiclc, fd^nttL 
quiet, fricMic^, ru^ig 6.16. 
quite, 9an|. 



rage, 9Sut^ /. 

rail-vray, iSiitnbat^nf. <neit ; rail^r. 

train, @tfenba||ttiU9 m. sgS, s&gc. 
rain v., regnen. 
rapid, gefi^winb, rofc^ 23.2L 
rapt, gefpotint. 
rare, feltcn. 
rather, Uebcr. 
rattling, 9laffc(K n. «n8. 
reach, (= hand) rtid^tn; (= attain) 

read, (efeti 0. ; r« aloud, oprkfm. 

i«ady t — get r., flc^ bercit mac^. 

real, »irfltc^» 

reality- s— in r., Icibf^afd^* 

realm, 9(ei6) n. *^t%, $(^e. 

reason, Xkmunft /. ; (= cause, mo- 
tive) ®runb m. «b8, «finbe ; for this 
r., barum* 

recei-re, tmpian^tn 0., cr^alteti 0. 67. 

recently, ncnUdi. 

recollect, fid) cntf!nnat 0. (^«n,). 

reco-rer, loiebererlafidetu 

red, rot^ (5 in oomp.). 

refresh, er<|uidP(ti. 

regular, rcge(mfi#ff|. 

rejoice, (= give pleasure to) crfmieii ; 
(= be glad) fic^ freucti (at, fiber a4x. ) ; 
rej. in, fl<^ erfraiot {gen.)\ be re- 
joiced, M frcttcn. 

relate, eri^ablcn. 

release, cntlaffen 0. (flrom, aui). 

reliable, suocrlaftig. 

relie-re, entUbigen (o^e. ^tfn«). 

rely, flc^ ocrlaffen 0. (upon, auf ac(;.). 

remain, bleiben O. f. 

remainder, 9t(fl m. steS. 

remarhable, incrfiofirMlg. 

remeniber, f!^ bcfimicfi 0. auf {ace,) 
40.10, f!c^ (Hnttcnt (^«n.) 56. 

render, Iclftett. 

repeats — ^be repeated, fl(^ nicbers 

repel, abflo#ett 0. 
repetition, 9Bicb(rf)o(utt0/. sgen. 
reply, anttoorttti, oerfe^en. 
repose, Slu^c/. 



reproach one fbr, (incm vonoctfen 

O. (otfc). 
repugnant to, jutoibcr prep, (dot 

374). 
request, Oittc/. $en. 
rescue noun, Stettung/. 
resemble, gkid^n 0. (c^o^. ). 
reserve, oorbcbaltcn O. (for, do^.). 
resign one's self to, fl(^ fugcn in 

(actf. ). 
respect v., ad^ten. 

responsibility, S^crontiDortltc^fcIt/. 
rest, 9iu^e /. — r. one*s self; ftd^y atti^i 

ru^ctt. 
restore, totcber^erflencR. 
result, @rfoIg m. «s8, sge. 
retainer, OofaK m. slen, e(cn. 
return v., gurudPfc^ren f. — not«n, fBie^ 

berfefyr/. ; love in r., toicberlicben. 
revile as, fd^Iten O. {2cLtx:.). 
renrard, £pbn m. sned, sne. 
Rhine irine, 9l^cini9Ctn m. sii<, «ne. 
rich, rcic^. 

riches, 9teidE|tf)um m. «m8, cftmer. 
rid t — get r. of, \oi tocrbeti 0. f. {ace. ). 
ride, (on horse) reiteit 0. ; (in vehicle) 

fa^reti 0. f. 
rider, SVeitcr m. »rd; st. 
right, acy., (= correct) ric^tiji ; (= not 

left) re^t; be r., 9l((^t ^obeti N, irr 
righteous, gerec^U 
ring, Wing m. »g«8, »ge. 
risk, toagen. 
river, 9Iu# m. «ffe8, *^, 
road, SBcg m. ^ge^, cge. 
roar s — approach roaring, f^eran: 

broufcti f . ; go roaring off, baoon: 

brattfm f . 
rob, berauben {a^. gen.). 
robber, 9tauber m. sxi, »t ; band ot 

r*s, 9iaub(rbanbe/. sen. 
rock, 9(lfen m. end, m, 
rogue, ^d^utft m. stn, sen. 
roof, itad^ n. i^t^, s&(^er. 
room, Simmer n. st6, st, ®mbe / ecn 

6.14. 
royal, (oniglic^ 
rude, rof^» 
ruin, 9iuiRe/. «en* 
rule, (yerrfd^. 
run, rennen K irr.^ laufen 0. f. ; run 

a-vray, baoonlaufcn; run doivii^ 

^inunterlaufen. 
Russian, ruf f!f(^. 



sacrifice, anfopittiu 
sad, traurig. 



saddle v., fatteln. 
safe, fI4Kr* 
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Baftly-f nUMid^ 45.11. 

sagacious, flug (ft ineomp.). 

sail noun^ Cegel m. dS, *l. — v. fa^rcn 

O. f. 54. 
saloon, ®aal m. Ati, 6&Ie. 
same i— tbe s., bcrfelbc (169). 
save v., rtttcn.— j>r<^., aufcr (do/.) 

27.25. 
savings, ISrfparttiff/. «1fe. 
Saxon, ^ac^fc m. sen, cen. 
say, fagm. 
scarcely, f attnu 
school, ^dfyttU f. sen ; in ••, auf b€r 

scli.oolniaster, 9dinimtifttt m. st9, sr. 

science, SBiffenfdlKift/. sten. 

seat v., fc^cit. 

second, nwtit ; secondly, jtMltciK. 

secret, ^^timnifi n. s\\t9, t^t. 

see, Uitn O., (rfc$cn68.1 ; see again, 

tDtcberfc^en. 
seem, fd^eincn 0« 
select, loal^Ieit. 
self-tonnentor, jScIbfl^ualcr m. •<<, 

«r. 
sell, oerfaufrn. 
send, fettbcti N". irr.^ fc^^icfni; send 

back, iuvudfd^iden* 
sensible, oerflanbig, gefc^ibt. 
sentinel, ^d^Obtoad^ f. sen. 
September, 9tptemh€V, m. st& 
seriousness, @rnfl m. steS. 
servant, l^iencr i7k ex9, *x ; s.-girl, 

^itnftmabd^n n. *n9, sn. 
serve np, fen>ireti» 
service, i^ienft m. steS, ste. 
session, ^H^vm^f. sgen. 
set, (of Biin) un'tcrgclicti O. f. 
settle, tinrid^Un* 
seven, ficben* 
seventy, flebensig* 
several, nUfftttt pi. 
sbade, ® (fatten m. »ni, tt. — v., bes 

fc^attcit. 
sbadoiv, (= dark side or aspect) 

^c^attettfeite/. sen. 
Bball, fplldi jy. irr. :^generally to be 

rendered by the future tense of the 

verb to which shall is atcxUiary, 
sbameAil, fd^anbUd^* 
sbe, fit (151), bU (166.2&) 3a7, bUfObt 

(171) 33.a 
sbip, ®d)iff n. sfe<, sfe. 
sboe, 9d)tt^ m. »f^t9, s^e. 
sboot oir, abf(^i(#(n 0. 
shopkeeper, Cramer m. stS, st. 
sbore, ttfcr n. st9, st. 
abort, futi) (n in comp.)^ 
Bbonld, fodeti y. irr. 1^8: general- 
ly to be rendered by comi'l: com- 



pare shall ; sb. lilce, mod^tt [pret 

subj. ). 
sbnt, lumadfttu 
sby, f^eu* 
sickly, ttanflid), 
side, ®(itc/. sen ; brigbt side, £id»t; 

fcittf. sen. 
sigbt, ®ef!4»t n. stS ; from s., au< 

bent ®cf!^t. 
silent t — be or keep s., fd)ioe{g(n O. 
since jprep., fett (da^).— -a^v., long 

s., (ang^. 
sincere, aufrtc^tig. 
sink, un'tergeben 0. f. 54. 
sing, fingcn O. 
single, eittiiig» 
Sir, mtin ^rr. 
sister, ^d^tDcflcr / srn ; little s., 

®<^tDcflerc^n n. eni, sn; brothers 

and sisters, ®tid^toiHct pi. 
•it, fli^en 0. 
six, f((^«. 
sixteen, fc(^«S<^n* 
sixty, Ud)niB. 
sleep. v., fd^laftn 0. — noun^ ®d)Iaf m. 

sfeS. 
slo'vr, longfam. 
small, tlein, 
snake, ^d^lan^tf. sen. 
snatch, ret#ett 0. 
sno-w, ^(bnee m. ^eS. — v.^ fc^nctcn. 
so, io, e« (154. 4«) 25.12, 54. 
soldier, ^olbat m. sten, sten. 
solid s^^f s. value, gebicgett. 
some, a^. orpron.^ tin 66, eintgc pf ; 

pron. ncld) (176.2) 41.2, 44.6 ; some 

one, 3(tnanb (186). 
something, etioai. 
sbmeivhat, etvoa^. 
someivhere, irgenbiOQ* 
son, ®obn m. sneS, so^ne. 
song, Heb n. sbed, sber ; s.-book, £iee 

berbuc^ n. ^^i, sfit^er. 
soon, balb ; as soon as, fobalb. 
sopha, ®opbA n. sa'i, *a9, 
sorely, fc^wcr, t^cftig 61. 
sort I — ivhat s. of, load fur (175) ; all 

sorts of; atUvlei {indecl. adj. 415.11). 
sound forth, crtonen. 
spade, <^paun m. %n§, sn. 
sparkle, funUln, 
speak, fprcd^ 0. 
specially, cigcni. 
specify*, fptdHcivcn, angeben O. 
spectacle, (= show) (2d)aufpic( n. tX&, 

sle ; spectacles, (= glasses fStiUe 

f. «en. 
speech, CpraclK/ 
spirits— in good spirits, gutev 

ICinge. 
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spirited, mnt^ffii* 
splendid, prac^tooO. 
splendor, ®(an) m. <t(8. 
spot,®tea(/. •en,9(<(f m. <(e9, •te46.5. 
spread s — sp. abroad, ocrbrciteti ; 

sp. ont, avOhvtittn, 
spy, ^pion m. »n9, »ne. 
stable, 9tati m. tUi, sdlle. 
stand, fte^cn O. ; st. by, btifltfftn 0. 

(d€U.) ; St. still, fle^en blcibcn O. f. 
standing noun^ ^te||(ti n. »n8. 
start, abfa^rtn O. f. 
state-connsellor,Ctaat0r(it^ nk «t^0, 

station (railway), Oa^it^of m. »f8, 

stay, bltihen 0. f., fld^ auf^alicn O. 

27.18; St. a-vray, wc^bleiben, forts 

blet^n, au^bUibtn 82.a. 
steal, flc^lcn O. 
step v., tretcti 0. f. ; st. in, tintttttn. 

— noun, (Stufe/. sen. 
still adj. :— stand st., flel^cn O. hUU 

hen 0. f . ; bold st., ftiO (fatten a 
still adv. (= yet), nedh 
stocking, Stntmpf m. s^tS, sflmpfe. 
stone, 9uin m. snti, vne. 
stony, fleincrn. 
storm, ®etottt«r n. tti, »t, 
stormy, ^rtnig. 
story, etfd^id^uf. ttn, 
straigbt, 0(rabe. 
stranger, 9r<nib ac^. as 7iou9i. 
street, <Btva^ef. sen. 
Btrengtb, Stvaftf. sfifte. 
strengtben, flarfcn. 
strike, (the attention of any one) aufs 

foOen 0. f. {dot.). 
strive, firebcn; st. to^rard, entges 

getiftrebett (dat.). 
stroll about, ffd^ ^entititreibeit O. 
strong, flarf (a in comp. ). 
student, ^tuttnt m. sten, «ten. 
stuir, (Stoff m. sfed; cfe. 
subject, ®(0(nflanb m. sH, »ftnbe. 
submit, f!^ beqtumctt* 
suburb, 9SorflaM/. sdbte. 
succeed, geHtigCft 0. : used only in 

third pers.^ e.g., I Bucoeed, t% gelingt 

mix. 
success, iSxfoXa m. t^i, cge. 
sucb, fold) (170) ; s. a, (in folder ; s. 

a tbing, fo cnoa*. 
sniTer, bulbctt* 
snirering, fttibtn n. *Vii, «tt. 
suAlce, btnrctc^ett. 
suit, xt^t fein O. f. {dot.). 
snmmer, ^ontmcr m. ctS, st ; sum- 
mer-bouse I — little s., ®artens 

(aiUc^n n, cnd« sn. 



sunbeam, 0ofttMnflral^I m. »10, «1ca. 

Sunday, ^ontttag m. «08/ ege. 

sure, fld^r ; to be s., ittar, freilidi^ 6G 

surely, hod^ 46.1. 

surprise, ubcrrafc^'en. 

surround, umring'ctt, umgc'bctt 0. 50. 

s-vrear, f4>nidrm O. 5^ 

s-weet, fifif. 

s-wim, fd^tnimmcR O. ^. or f. 

synipatby, ZtKUna^mc/* 



table, Xffc^ m. «e<, se. 

take, ncbiiKii O. ; (take a road) tim 

fcl^Iagcn O. ; t. care, fl4» tii ft(^< 

ticbnun ; t. a Journey, ocrrcifen f . ; 

t. oflT, au«)iebcn 0. ; t. out, frauds 

ne^mcit \ t. part, X^cil nebmcn (in, 

on) ; t. part in, mitmad^n 44.9 ; t. 

pity on, fi(^ (tbamieti {gen. ) ; t. 

possession of, fi<^ bctnac^tigcti 

(^«n.) ; t. up, aufncbnun. 
talk, rcbctt ; t. about, bcfprtc^cit O. 
taste, fc^iiKcfcn. 
tea, Z^M m. *ti, 
teacber, Scorer m. ctS, *r. 
tell, fogcn, enablcn 27.19, 2&a 
temple, Xetiipel m. fU, si. 
ten, gc^it. 

tenant, SetDo^ncr m. st9, sr* 
termination, ®<^(u4 m. sffe4, sfiffe. 
terrace, Z^rraffc/. sen. 
terrible, fc^recfli^^. 
than, ato. 

thank, fronfm {dai.\ 
thankAtl, Nitifbar. 
that ^ron. orprofCladA., icti {when 

opposed to thu, 105-4), bet (166.2) 

&5, 11.5 ; Mc« 10.8; {as anUcH of<i 

relative) btvieniat (168) 45.ia --con/. 

baft ; (= in order that) bamit ; i9i 

comp*n with prep^ns, bt» (365.86). 
the aW., btv etc (63). — adv., the • • r 

the • • • {before comparatives), i< • . . 

Ixflo • • » 
theatre, Zfytattv n. tH, *t. 
then, toittty {eorrel to if) fp, alfo 55, 

ba 56 ; till th., bU baHflxu 
there, bort^ ba ; there is, are etc. cd 

ift etc (154.4&,d), e« gicbt {ace 202. 

8a) ; go th., Qltigc^ot 0. 
thereupon, barouf. 
they, fU (151) ; (» people, one) num 

(185). 
thing t— sueh a th., fo etma$» 
think, bctifen N, irr. (of, ouf ; upon, 

an); (= entertain an opinion) l^ol: 

ttn 0. 38.2; (= suppose one*s self). 

gloubcn {fbilowed oy injin.), 
third, britt. 
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U SCiirfl fit. »tef . 
tl&irtty t — ^b« tb., btirflai* 
tbU, »lc< (165-6); tcr (166.2); Ut, 

tbitlfcer, balfin ; go tb., (iit^e^ (?. f . 

tbou, bu (151). 

tbougbt, Oebonfc m^ *€aM, «ca. 

tbousmiid, toufctt^* 

tlirea,ten, frro||icn {dot, oca). 

tluree, frrci* 

tlureslkold, ^d^mefUf. •en. 

fbronglft prep,^ burd^ (oec). — dK^v., 

l^ititttR^ 37.11 ; get ih., ^ur4»foms 

men 0. f. 
tluroir, HMrfm (X (mt, 0uf, aec.). 
tlinut, fMltu, 

tl&understonift, Oetoitter fk *t<, «i. 
tbus, alfo 25.11, fo 26.& 
tbr« ^(in (154 etc). 
tiglit, cn^. 

till s— t. then, hl§ ba^iit. 
time, 8cit^ «teii ; (= turn, snooession) 

Wlat n. *U, sle ; a long t., longe ; 

tbis t., biHmal ; at that t«, bomald. 
tired, mithc (ol^ gen.). 
tiUe, SIfcI m. sM, »U 
to, }» (<2a&) ; (to a place) nad^ (dot.) ; 

(to a concert, theatre) in (occ.) : very 

often to be omitted, the governed 

noun being put in the dative : (as 

sign of ia&i.) |k ; in order to, nm 

• • • Jii» 
to-day, (cute ; to-day's, btx }^mHeit 

45.7. 
together, %a$cmmtiii, ft^ammtn ; 

nieet t«, infnnmiditTcfftit 0, f. \ t« 

with, fommt {dai.), 
toilet, Xoibtte/. »eii. 
to-ukorro'w, morgcti. 
too, {qual%J\/ing adj. or euhf.) }» ; (= 

also) ond^* 
totally, ganiUd^ 
to-vr ard, Qt^en {ace. ) ; (toward a place) 

nad^ {dot.) ; (= to meet) entgcdcn ; 

stri-re t«, cRtgegcnflrcbcti {dot.). 
toiirn, 9itabt f. «dbte ; quarter ot 

the t., ^tabtt^it m. *\i, tU. 
track, Oafiit /. sncn. 
tranquil, ntlbid* 

transaction, Gorgang m. s§S, edn§f . 
transport bach, (in thought) inrucf s 

benHn N. irr. 
tra-reller, SVcifmb at^. as nofin. 
tread, httttttn O. 
treasure, ^^dfalf m. s%ti, sh^t, 
tree, ^nm, m. •mtZ, «aunie ; little 

t*, Saunu^cti n. sxAf svl* 
treeless, baumloA* 
tremble, bcbctt. 
troop, Xtnppef. •tiu 



trouble, WtSifif. 

true, maf^t, (= faithful, trusty) treu ; 

it is Y., )war. 
truly, wabvitc^. 
trunic, Stoiitt m. »x$, *t, 
trust, tniiKtt (dot). 
truth, f&afytlftitf. ^ten. 
try, probiren 84.^ ocrfu4)eii 40. & 
Turkey, (Eurfei / 

turn, bicgett 0. 37.10; t. bach, }U£ 

rucffebren. 
twelfth, inolfU 
tw^entieth, }ti»oii|ig#« 
tw^enty, imotiiig. 
t'vrice, }ti>cimal. 
two, ivotii the tw^o, bic beibett 49.4, 

59. 

w«ly. b«#K*» 
unaw^ares, unoerfeben^* 
unchanged, imocranbcrt. 
uncle, Cnfel m. sld^ si. 
uncouifortable, unbcimltc^. 
under, tintcr {dat. or ace. 376). 
understand, oerflebeti O. ; come to 
an understanding, ftc^ oerflaitbi* 

0(tl. 

undertahing,ttnt(mebnteR n. tn$, sn. 

unexpected, nncnoartet ; unexpect- 
edly, uncnoarteter SEBeife. 

unfortunate, unglucf licb ; unfor- 
tunately, kibcr. 

ungrateful, unbonfbar. 

unhappy, unglficf Itcb* 

unharness, auifpottnau 

united, etntg. 

university, ttnfocrfitat/. «teii. 

unhno'nrn, unbefonnt. 

unnecessary, uimdtbid* 

unpleasant, unangcmbm. 

unseasonable, tiitgelcgni. 

until, bid ; not until, crfl • • • vnan, 
erfl 42.6. 

unwell, ttnwobl* 

up, b<nauf 47.9; tfttan 47.10; b^rouf 
60 : «cc iAc ve7'08. 

upon, auf (rfa^ or aec. 876) ; (think 
upon) on {ace.) ; upon ivhioh, 
worauf* 

upward, in bic^ob< 49.7. 

urgent, inflanbig* 

uses — uiahe u. of, f!^ bebtotcn 
{gen.). — v. use to, t»^eg(ft )tt. 

used, (= accustomed) getoobnt (occ ). 

useful I — be u. to, nu^en (dot.). 

useless, mtnu^. 



-rain s — ^in ▼., oergebcitf* 
▼alley, ^al n. »le9/ sdlec. 
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▼altte v., f^£^(it« — noun : of solid 

vary, ocrfd^wtcti iein O. f. 
▼enture, burfeti N. irr. 
very, fe^r, rtd^t 25.8. 
vestibule, Oorfaal m. AA, *fSIe. 
vicinity, Vta\)tf. 
victim, Opfer n. 't9, n. 
village, iCorf ». sfcd, ^drfer. 
villain, tdofttoid^t m. $td, *ttt. 
violinist, flMoliv^pieUt m. ^H, sr. 
virtue, Zugenb f. sben. 
voice, ^timmtj. «en. 
volnuie, Sanb m. sbeS, «dnbe« 
voluntary, frciwiaig. 
vote, flhnmcn. 
vulgar, gemctit. 



mragon, ®ag<tt Tn. snSy sn. 

vralt, toarten ; w. for, toartttt ((7<fn. ) 

18.11, toarten fluf (ace.) 23.4, 42.2. 
^raiting noun^ SBarteti n. *nd. 
mralk, ge^cn 0. f. 4Q.8 ; go to -vr., fpos 

kUvtn Btf)tn (d4aL6). 
grander, toanbem ^. or f. 
^randerer, SBanbcrcr m, *t9, *x, 
ivant to, too Hen Ni irr. 
w^ar, itvitQ m. sged, «ge. 
mrarm, tDamt (& in comp.) ; mrarmly, 

innig 8.8. 
^rarrlor, ^dcgcr m. st9, cr. 
mratcli., llf)r/ sren. 
wrater, 9Baff(r n. sr9, st. 
ivaterlng-place, fSab n. sbeS; «&ber. 
iiray, (= road) : — mt* out, 9lu4tO(g ifi. 

^9^/ ''flt ; gt've -vr., nac^gebcn O. ; 

flgbt one's -«v., fid) fd^Iagen 0. ; 

— (= manner) 9lrt tmb SBcifc /. ; In 

every -vr., auf jcbc SBcife. 
we, wir, man (185) 38.2. 
ivear, (as clothes) tragcn 0. ; (= last) 

f!d» ^alten O. 40.5. 
weary adj., mubt, vbttbtHiflQ (gen.). 

— V. crmuben. 
ifreatber, SBctter n. stS. 
-wreek, 9Bod|e/. sen. 
-welgli, wieficn 0. 
-wrelcome a^.y wiUtcmmen* — noun^ 

®i(CPommen n, »n8. 
-vrellkre, ®lfidP n. *H, 
well oc^v., wo^r, gnt 13.7, 21.1 ; -well- 

beliaved, artig; be vr., (einem) 

t»of»l fettt ^1.6.— adj., (= healthy) 

too^I 7.1, gefnnb 27.1. 
'West, SBe^en m. en9. 
^frbatj^ron. interrog. or comp. rela- 

tive, wad (173 etc.).-— adj. ^ mod fur 

60; wli. sort of; wo* fjir; wbat 

la {before adj.), bo* 26.1. 



-wbatever, xo€A . . . otid^ (179.4) 33^9, 

too* 46.4. 
wben, interrog. or comp, relative^ 

toonn; relative^ wcnn 28.10, »o 33. 

11, cU 29.21, »it 85.5 ; condUiondL, 

tMxm 10.2,7. 
-whence, too(^r. 
wbere, wo ; (= whither) too^lti 43.3 ; 

w^bereby, woburd^* 
-wberever, t^of^in • • • aiK^ 29.14. 
-wbetber, ob* 
-wblcb, wc(d^ (174 etc.) ; withprepOHi- 

tions^ »ps (173.2); (way) In w^b., 

»ic 28.9. 
wblle or -wbUst, wa^roib, inbenu 
w^blsper, fldflerm 
wblte, toeift. 
w^bltber, wof^in. 
"wiio, if Uerrog. or comp. relative, HMr; 

relative, btt, welder. 
-wboever, n»cr 40.8. 
w^bole, gang ; on tbe -wb., im Oan« 

i)cn. 
w^by, toarum. 
w^lcked, bod. 
-will, (= want, intend) woOai y. irr. ; 

expressing futurity simply^ to be 

rendered by future of the principal 

f>erb. 
IVUllam, V&iUfetm m. stnS. 
-willingly, gem or gemc* 
"vrlndo-Wf^cnflern. sx9, st ;'w«-pane, 

9cnflerfdKib(/. sen. 
w^lne, SBeht m. sned, sne ; w.->bottle, 

9S(<nflaf(^( /. sen ; Rblne w., 

ffttftintoein m. sn9, *ne. 
-winter, 9Sinter m. sv9, et. 
-wipe, abwifc^en, wifd^en. 
-wlsb, SSnnfd) m. sf^ed/ sfinfc^e. — «., 

miinfd^y woacn iVI irr. 38.7. 
-wltb, ntlt ; (= at the house of) hti s 

(= among) bei 70 ; (with rage) oor. 
wltbont, ol^ne ; of^nt baf 70. 
-woman, 9Beib n. sbed, sbet; 9rou./I 

sauen 6.15, 27.25; American -w., 

SlmeHfoncHn/. snnen. 
ivonder, ftd^ wunbcm (at, iibcr aec ) ; 

impersontdly, I -wonder, ti witiM 

bert mid), etc. 
ivonderfnl, tounberbar* 
-wooden, ^oljem. 
work, (= labor) 9lrbe<t/ sten ; (liter- 

ary) IBcrf n. sfed, ste. — v., ai^itttu 
-workman, Vrbcitcr m." tH, *t. 
-world, 9B((t /. sten ; part of tbe 

-w., flSelttbeil m. «», *(e ; In tbe 

w., anf bcr SBcU 27.31. 
MTorry, flc^ VlAgett. 
-worse i^gro-w -w., fI4» ocrfc^Icdttenu 
-wortby, wfirbig (^«n.), wcrti 27.25. 
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^MTould, 08 au7?y^ to he rendered by 
pret. evibj, or cond'l of principal 
verb ; vr« rather, mo^ttpreL eubj,^ 
md4»t(Uebcr 88.10. 

vroiand^ SBuitbc/. sen. — v., oetnotmbeit* 

vrrit«, fd^ttiben 0, 



yard, ^of m. «fe9, s5fe. 

jr«ar, 3a$r n. «red, see ; for jrearsf 

feit 3abreti. 
yes, ia; bo(^4l.3. 
yet, no4)/ tod!) 55. 



yesterday, gefleni ; day befbre jr., 

yield, na<^Iaffcn 0. 

yonder, bort. 

yon, ihr, ^it (15S). 

yoiing, iung (ft in comp.) ; y. ladj*, 

9raulein n. snd^ sit. 
your, tvUv, 3l)r (153.4). 
yours, htt S^ri^e «^c (159.5). 
yourself, eu<^, M (155) ; fclber or 

fcfbn (155.5). 
yontlfc, (= young man) dfinglfng rru 
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